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PREFACE 


I GRATEFULLY acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the late Mr. V. Geere, to Mr. Montague Bell, 
and to Mr. Kenneth Williams, all of The 
Near East, for their kindness in allowing me 
the free use of notes and articles which have 
appeared in that paper since its beginning; to 
Dr. Leonard Huxley, for permission to repro- 
duce portions of an article on the German 
Royal Visits to Palestine, which appeared in 
The Cornhill Magazine in 1917; to Mr. David 
Higham (who suggested this book), for the 
kindness and consideration which have been 
such a help in its making; to my sisters, to 
whom the book owes whatever worth it has. 


ESTELLE BLYTH. 


LONDON, 
August, 1926. 
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WHEN WE LIVED IN 
JERUSALEM 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 


MY FATHER AND MOTHER 


WHEN my Father was preparing to leave Jerusalem 
for the last time, in 1914, he carefully destroyed 
every paper of a personal nature which bore upon 
his work, whether in India, Burma, or Palestine. 
He said that he wished to leave nothing behind 
which might form the basis of a biography here- 
after, or draw attention to the personal side of 
his work. From time to time, during the sorting 
out of papers covering some twenty-one years’ 
work in India and Burma, and twenty-seven 
years of incessant labour in Palestine, we would 
beg him to spare this or that letter for its special 
interest ; but he always refused. Side by side 
with this unflinching destruction of records most 
dearly prized by us, proceeded the bigger task 
of arranging and classifying the Bishopric papers 
from the time of his consecration in 1887, so 
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that his successor (not then appointed) might 
find all smooth and ready to his hand. The 
records of every chaplaincy and institution 
started and maintained by his efforts throughout 
Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Cyprus were sorted 
into years, each letter and paper being docketed 
and dated on the outside. This plan was 
followed in every case, with papers dealing with 
the Bishopric in general, with Church Missionary 
Society and London Jews Society affairs, with 
the Anglo-German cemetery (of which the 
English Bishop is a trustee), with the work in 
Jerusalem, Haifa, Beyrout, Ainanoub, Cairo, 
and so on. He left also a complete record, 
from the beginning to the latest day, of all 
moneys collected and expended by him in the 
purchase of land and erection of buildings in 
Palestine and Egypt, which are his memorial ; 
each paper was docketed and dated in the 
same clear and exact way. Odd hours during 
the day were given to this task—all that he 
could spare from the ordinary daily work of 
correspondence, interviews, etc.; and each set 
of records was laid aside in a specified place as 
completed. When all the Bishopric records had 
been classified and tied up, an inventory of each 
set of papers was written out in a book, so that 
the new bishop, wishing to turn up a paper 
relating, say, to the Beyrout Chaplaincy church 
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building account for 1897, had only to look under 
the heading of ‘‘ Beyrout Chaplaincy ” in this 
inventory to see at once in which box or cup- 
board that paper lay. It is sad to think that all 
this labour was rendered more or less useless by 
the War. For in the stress attending upon the 
entry of Turkey into the War, there was a 
frenzied gathering together of those papers 
which it seemed most necessary to preserve 
(my Father being then in England); and thus 
the continuity of the records was broken beyond 
repair, and the inventory rendered useless. 
Bishop’s House was occupied throughout the 
War (that is, of course, until the liberation of 
Jerusalem in 1917) by Djemal Pasha, the Turkish 
military commandant, and the deed of surrender 
of the Holy City was signed on my Father’s study 
table. ‘Thanks to the great courage and vigilance 
of an Arab friend, the house suffered no damage 
during Turkish occupation. 

I have referred to my Father’s determination 
to leave no record of himself of a personal or 
intimate character. ‘This determination imposes 
upon us the obligation of silence which none of 
us, his daughters, can ever think of evading. 
But the War has cleft a chasm between the old 
world and that of to-day; an entirely different 
manner of life has arisen in Palestine since the 
British occupation ; and so many people belong- 
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ing to the new era there have wished to know the 
why and the wherefore of those buildings and 
foundations which they found ready to serve 
them after the liberation of Jerusalem, that it 
seems to us we have not the right to withhold 
some of the facts of which we are now the only 
guardians. He was to us our Bishop as well as 
our Father, the head and representative of our 
Church at Jerusalem, which he always called 
“the Mother City of the Faith.” He belonged 
first to his work and to his people ; we knew that, 
and our desire was always to save him all un- 
necessary worries and fatigues, so that his mind 
might be free and his body strong for the service 
of his people. So much it is necessary to say, 
only because the fact that we could not help 
realising the magnitude of his work in the Near 
East gives us now each year, in looking back, a 
clearer understanding both of his purpose and 
his achievement, and so some little right to 
describe him to those who are reaping where he 
sowed. 

My Father was the second of ten children of 
the Rev. George Blanshard Blyth and Mary 
Anne Frances Popham. On the Blyth side he 
came of a Yorkshire family, the Blyths of Norton 
Lees, near Sheffield. This beautiful old tim- 
bered house, which tradition assigns to the reign 
of King John, was purchased from Sir William 
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Chaworth by John de Blyth in 1367, and for 
four hundred years it remained the home of the 
family. It was acquired by the Municipality of 
Sheffield some thirty or more years ago, largely 
at the instance of John Ruskin, who considered 
it one of the most beautiful examples of Early 
English architecture in that part of the country. 
It is now part of the John Ruskin Museum at 
Meersbrook Park, near Sheffield. There is a 
room in Norton Lees called the Bishops’ Room, 
in which two brothers, both afterwards bishops, 
were born—John, Bishop of Salisbury, who died 
in 1499 and is buried in his cathedral, and 
Geoffrey, Bishop of Lichfield, who died in 1530 
or °31. Bishop Geoffrey built the beautiful 
Blyth Chantry at Norton. He, too, was buried 
in his cathedral, but a hundred years later the 
Puritans destroyed the tomb. During the Civil 
Wars two other brothers, William and John 
Blyth, found themselves in opposite camps. 
William was ordered by the Long Parliament to 
destroy Sheffield Castle in 1646; but received a 
full pardon at the Restoration. John threw 
himself into the failing cause of Charles I., and 
in 1660 he made an oak chair to commemorate 
the return of the King, Charles II. 

Some rather curious stories of personal 
experiences were related by Joseph Blyth, my 
Father’s grandfather. One belonged to those 
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cruel days when the penalty for sheep-stealing 
was death. Mr. Blyth was riding back to his 
home at Beverley after a business journey to 
another part of Yorkshire. One night, at an inn _ 
some miles from York, he dreamed three times 
in succession that one of his farm-hands appeared 
to him in the deepest distress, beseeching him 
to come at once and save him. After the third 
time, each dream being the same in every detail, 
he felt so certain that something was wrong that 
he arose, woke the inn people, and had his horse 
saddled then and there. He reached York 
betimes in the morning. The Assizes were on. 
The influence of his dream still strong upon 
him, he rode straight to the courts, and arrived 
just in time to find the man he had dreamt of 
being tried for sheep-stealing. He was able to 
prove an alibi, and thus to save the man’s life. 
The man told him afterwards that he had been 
unable to sleep in jail the night before his trial, 
but had kept on thinking to himself, “ If only 
my master were here he could prove my 
innocence.” 

Joseph Blyth married a Miss Susanna Blan- 
shard ; their fifth son was my Father’s father, who 
took his degrees at Clare College, Cambridge, 
and was afterwards appointed to the living of 
St. Mary and St. Nicholas, Beverley. In this 
beautiful old church, which divides with the 
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Minster the honours of Beverley, he was married 
to Mary, daughter of Colonel S. T. Popham, 
who, with her widowed mother and two younget 
sisters, was living in Beverley, her mother’s 
native town. Mary Popham came of a family of 
soldiers, being a descendant of the Pophams of 
Littlecote. Colonel Popham himself was one 
of a family of twenty-one children, General 
William Popham, the captor of Gwalior, being 
the eldest, and Admiral Sir Home Popham, the 
inventor of the “ Trafalgar Code” (so called 
as it was used by Nelson at Trafalgar for his 
famous signal to the Fleet), was the youngest. 
The lives of these three brothers, all spent 
ardently in the service of their country in many 
parts of the world, read like a romance, but I 
must not linger over them here. Mary Popham 
was a brilliant and fascinating woman, and her 
influence over her children and all who came in 
contact with her was immense. It is worth 
recording that after the foundation of the 
English Bishopric in Jerusalem, in 1841, she 
often spoke openly of her conviction that one 
of her sons would some day become Bishop in 
the Holy City. At the time my Father was only 
eight years old, and was quite determined to be 
a soldier. 

My Father was born at Beverley, in the old 
North Bar House ; the nursery in which he and 
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his brothers and sisters played was the room in 
which Charles I. had slept on his visit to this 
town of loyal fame. My Father remembered the 
London coaches passing through North Bar ; 
the thundering rumble of their wheels over the 
cobblestones, and the piercing note of the coach- 
horn, were an unfailing excitement to the children 
watching from the old house above. From 
Beverley, the family removed to North Newbald, 
a small bleak village in the East Riding, where 
the tradition of their goodness lasted to the end 
of life in those who had known them. 

My Father was destined for the Army, and 
his mother had been promised a presentation 
to a regiment for him from an old Service friend 
of Colonel Popham’s, Lord Hill, then the com- 
mander-in-chief. But when my Father definitely 
made up his mind to take Holy Orders, the 
presentation was passed on to a younger brother, 
Harry, who served in the Crimea and went 
through the siege of Sebastopol. My Father 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, then in 
the heart of London. One day when he was 
going to school he found the road blocked by a 
dense crowd, and was trying to worm his way 
through to the front to see what was happening, 
when some one told him that they were waiting 
to see a man hanged, and offered to hold up my 
Father that he might see too. The little boy 
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turned tail immediately, and ran to school by 
another much longer way, in sick fear all the 
time lest he should be stopped and compelled 
to witness such an awful sight. From St. Paul’s 
he went to Lincoln College, Oxford, being of 
** founder’s kin.” For his school and his college 
he cherished the deepest pride and affection 
throughout his life. 

He went out to India in 1866, as a chaplain 
in the India military service. Though the 
Mutiny was by then a tale of the past, there were 
many who had lived through its horrors, both 
men and women, and he heard stories at first hand 
of those appalling months. His visit to the Well 
at Cawnpore, and to Lucknow, where the Resi- 
dency walls were deeply pitted with the marks 
of the rebels’ missiles, made an impression 
on him which time could not efface. 

In India he was married to Mary Anne 
Crommelin, the eldest daughter of Colonel 
J. A. Crommelin, RE. My Mother was always 
intensely proud of belonging to a Huguenot 
family ; her branch, when choosing perpetual 
exile rather than deny their faith, changed the 
family motto to “ Mieux quitter la Patrie que 
la Foi.” After service in various Indian stations, 
to all of which my Mother accompanied him, 
my Father was appointed Archdeacon of Burma, 
and he was there from 1879 to 1886. This was 
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a most interesting time historically, for Thebaw, 
the last of the native Kings of Burma, was still 
reigning when my Father and Mother went to 
Rangoon. 

My Father’s time of service in this part of the 
East closed in 1886; he had worked for nearly 
twenty-one years in many parts of India and in 
all sorts of climates, many of them very trying 
to English constitutions. My Mother was at 
home now, with the children, some of whom 
were beginning their school life; and she and 
my Father looked forward to the quiet life in 
some English living which seemed to be ahead 
of them. He had been offered, and would 
almost certainly have accepted, a City living. 
On his journey home from Burma he was able 
to realise a long-cherished dream, and to visit 
Egypt and Palestine ; and when he arrived in 
England, he received a letter from Archbishop 
Benson, asking him to come to Lambeth and to 
give him what information about the state of 
English Church affairs in Palestine he had been 
able to glean during his visit. My Father, who 
was botha missionary and a statesman in Church 
matters, had observed the situation fairly keenly ; 
he was thus able to tell the Archbishop much 
that he could not perhaps have learned otherwise. 
But he was utterly unprepared for the Arch- 
bishop’s letter, asking him to go out as bishop 
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of the newly reconstituted bishopric in Jerusalem 
and the East. 

The Jerusalem Bishopric was founded in 
1841, jointly by England and Prussia, each 
exercising the right of nomination alternately ; 
the bishop, of course, had to be consecrated 
according to the Church of England’s rites. 
The first bishop was nominated by England, 
Bishop M. S. Alexander, who was of Jewish 
birth. At his death in 1845, Bishop Gobat was 
appointed by Prussia; Bishop Gobat was Swiss 
by nationality, but was ordained at Fulham, and 
consecrated by Archbishop Howley. He died 
in 1879, and was succeeded by the Rev. J. 
Barclay, who had been working as a missionary 
in Jerusalem for some years; he held the 
Bishopric but two years, and at his death in 1881, 
the Bishopric lapsed for five years, Prussia 
declining to exercise her right of nomination 
because, in the ex-Kaiser’s words to my Father, 
‘“‘ we felt we were not getting our fair share out 
of the arrangement.” In 1886, Archbishop 
Benson revived it as an English Bishopric. He 
was influenced in this decision by the formal 
appeal of the Greek Orthodox Patriarch that the 
Church of England should have her proper 
representation at the Holy City and her resident 
bishop there, amongst the bishops of the other 
branches of the Catholic Church. 
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My Father was not willing to take up this 
heavy and responsible charge, but all his objec- 
tions were carefully answered by the Arch- 
bishop, one by one, until at length every. doubt 
and hesitation was cleared away. He was conse- 
crated in the chapel at Lambeth Palace on 
March 25th, 1887. In the sermon, Dean 
Bickersteth of Lichfield touched on the character 
of the new Bishop with understanding. “‘ He 
goes forth with the love of Christ in his heart, 
and with strong faith in the reality of his mission. 
He goes forth as a thoroughly loyal son of our 
Church, holding fast the Catholic Faith, and 
sympathising fully with the formularies of the 
Church of England. He goes forth filled with 
the spirit of power, and of love, and of discipline. 
It is an interesting thought that . . . in the year 
1494, in this same chapel, was consecrated John 
Blyth, an ancestor of him in whom our interests 
centre this day.” ‘Turning-to the new. Bishop; 
the dean exhorted him in the noble words of 
Bishop Taylor, ‘to cement governments, to 
establish peace, to propagate the Kingdom of 
Christ ; to hurt no man, to do good to every 
man; that is, so to administer, that Religion 
and Charity, Public Peace and Private Blessings 
may be in their exaltation.” 

I am sure those words were often in my 
Father’s view and purpose. 
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It was indeed a heavy charge that was laid 
upon him. The bishopric had been vacant for 
five years, during which time the Church of 
England had been represented by the Church 
Missionary Society and the London Jews Society, 
both of which were engaged in medical and 
educational work at Jerusalem and in various 
other stations. But there seemed little sense of 
Churchmanship or of Church obligations in 
Palestine. ‘‘ Saints’ days are obsolete,” said 
one missionary to the new Bishop, explaining 
why he had no celebration on Ascension Day. 
“T don’t believe in my Orders and I certainly 
don’t believe in yours!” was the astounding 
outburst of another, angered at finding his 
Bishop in disagreement with him upon some 
point of Church order. The C.M.S. congrega- 
tions in parts had been drawn almost entirely 
from the neglected ranks of the Eastern Churches, 
principally from the Greek Orthodox Church, 
which was thoroughly incensed at these in- 
cursions into her folds. The outlook was lower- 
ing, the way full of stones and pitfalls. 

It is no slur upon individual good and self- 
sacrificing work to refer thus briefly to troubles 
which had sprung up during the five years’ 
interregnum, when isolated mission-stations and 
missionaries had had to carry on as best they 
could without the help or the restraint of epis- 
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copal supervision. Proselytism and the position 
of the native clergy in Palestine were the two 
chief difficulties that confronted the new Bishop. 
The native clergy, a fine staunch body of men, 
were almost in a position of servitude. They 
were not allowed to sit down in the presence of 
their English superintendents nor, it was said, 
to preach without first submitting the sermon to 
the same authority, nor to correspond direct 
with their society’s headquarters in England 
without the approval of the same local censor. 
Men were left in Deacons’ Orders for years, 
without reason. In one station, the native 
clergyman did not attempt to begin service on 
Sunday until the English lady missionary arrived, 
and on one occasion, priest and congregation 
waited for some ten minutes before the lady 
hurried in, remarking in audible tones that she 
was very sorry but her watch had stopped! 
Again, when my Father’s chaplain applied to the 
native clergyman in another station for con- 
firmation and other church returns, these were 
returned filled in and signed by the English lady 
in charge of the schools. The native ladies 
also came under censure, chiefly for their love 
of wearing rich and beautiful colours ; in many 
cases the garments so severely criticised by the 
European missionary ladies had descended to 
the present wearers through two or three genera- 
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tions, and it was far more economical to wear 
the lovely things than to buy new ones of a 
sadder hue. “ It is wrong of them, as Christian 
women, to wear such bright colours, and I always 
tell them so,” said the wife of a European — 
missionary, severely. ‘“‘ Don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Blyth?” ‘Oh, Mrs. » replied my 
Mother, “ I find the Ten Commandments quite 
hard enough to keep without adding new ones 
to their number !” 

When my Father went out in 1887, there was 
not a place the Bishop could call his own, in 
which to establish and carry on the work he had 
been sent out to do. From the first he saw that 
there could be no real permanence for work 
housed in hired quarters, for rents could be 
raised or premises claimed by non-Christian 
landlords on the most frivolous pretexts, and 
some flourishing school or hospital would be 
forced to close down. He therefore set to work 
to collect funds for building the various churches, 
schools, and hospitals, whose foundation he had 
in his mind at the beginning of his episcopate. 
He collected the money in England, the 
Dominions, and America, on personal letters 
written with his own hand. Every day he was 
up early—how early no one knew—so that he 
might write what he called his “ tale of bricks ” 
before the day really began, with all its many 
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claims and duties and distractions. We did not 
know until long afterwards, and then we learnt 
only by chance, that every letter was first laid 
upon the altar in the chapel (and later in the 
church) before it was sent out. Gradually the 
volume of his letters increased, for, as the appeals 
brought in gifts of money, he wrote a little 
personal note of thanks to each donor. His 
point of view was that the work in Jerusalem was 
the personal concern of every individual member 
of our Communion, and he merely their repre- 
sentative in the field; they provided the seed, 
he sowed and watered, and truly God gave the 
increase. 

And so, in time, the buildings grew : first, 
St. George’s Church, in the centre of the quad- 
rangle, on the south side the Bishop’s House, 
on the north the Clergy House, and beyond 
that the rooms which were planned as the 
nucleus of a hostel for travelling or student 
clergy ; between the Bishop’s House and the 
Gate Tower was the Library, and a winding 
stone staircase led from the latter up to the 
Council Chamber, an octagonal room over the 
entrance gateway. St..George’s Church, begun 
in 1896, was consecrated by Bishop Wordsworth 
of Salisbury in October, 1898 ; it was enlarged, 
and the new chancel and transepts were con- 
secrated on November ist, 1910. St. George’s 
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_is, of course, the English cathedral, but my 
Father never called it that. It was, as he said, 
the centre of the collegiate foundation of St. 
George’s, but the Cathedral of Jerusalem is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. He always 
called himself “‘ Bishop zm Jerusalem ”’ for the 
same reason, the Greek Orthodox Patriarch, as 
the direct descendant in office of St. James, the 
first Bishop of the Church at Jerusalem, being 
the Bishop of Jerusalem. Close to St. George’s 
(as the whole group of buildings was always 
called) were St. Mary’s Home for Girls and 
St. George’s Boys’ School, founded and built 
by my Father. There was no encouragement or 
opening for the youth of Palestine under Turkish 
rule, and so many of the elder boys and girls, 
as they left school, sought work in other coun- 
tries. Of the girls, some became teachers and 
others nurses, and the Arab woman makes an 
excellent nurse when trained ; many, of course, 
married. The boys in many cases went to 
America, others to Egypt and the Sudan, doing 
well in every instance, particularly in Govern- 
ment posts in the East, where their perfect know- 
ledge of English helped them. Since the libera- 
tion of Palestine, many of them have found work 
in Palestine, both in private and in Government 
posts. Close to the Girls’ Home was St. 
Helena’s Nursing Home and free dispensary ; 
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when the latter was first opened, a Moslem 
gentleman begged my Father to allow his nurses 
to visit the women’s prison regularly. No other 
Christian women had been allowed to work 
within those dreary walls. 

These were the foundations at Jerusalem. 
At Haifa, under Carmel, my Father built St. 
Luke’s Church, hospital, mission-house, and 
boys’ and girls’ schools; at Cairo, St. Mary’s 
Church, mission-house, and boys’ and girls’ 
schools. The buildings at Cairo are now the 
headquarters there of the Egyptian Bishopric. 
At Beyrout, land for a small church and a 
chaplain’s house was bought. At Ainanoub, in 
the Lebanon, were flourishing schools, and work 
amongst those odd, stern people, the Druses, 
was being carried on. Chaplaincies, both season 
and permanent, were established at all important 
centres in Egypt and Cyprus. 

When my Father was consecrated, the 
Bishopric in Jerusalem and the East included all 
Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Cyprus, and ended 
in Asia where the Bishopric of Bombay began. 
After the liberation of the Sudan in 1898, this 
vast country, hitherto fast shut against all 
Western influences, was automatically included. 
From the beginning, my Father foresaw the day 
when Egypt must become an independent 
bishopric, and he and others who shared his 
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vision started in 1893 to collect the Egyptian 
Bishopric Fund against that time. 

I have spoken of my Father’s habit of rising 
early to get through the most important part of 
his writing work, in order to leave his day free 
for other calls. ‘Towards the end of his time in 
Jerusalem he liked to dictate the more important 
letters and documents. He would dictate at an 
even speed, going straight on from point to point 
without hesitation or repetition ; sometimes he 
would return to a paragraph or a sentence perhaps 
a couple of pages back, saying, ‘‘ I think such and 
such a word would be better there,” as if the 
passage in question had been under his eyes all 
the time. Some of these documents took two 
or three days’ work in this way; he would 
dictate for an hour or as much longer as he could 
spare, then say, “ That will do for to-day.” 
The next morning he would have the last words 
read over to him, and straightway the thread 
would be in his hands again, and he would 
resume his argument without a pause. He told 
me once that whenever he was in doubt as to the 
rhythm or absolute grammatical value of a 
sentence, he would turn to the Bible, and there 
in that well of purest English he could always 
solve his difficulty. 

It seemed to us sometimes that my Father 
kept his day free for interruptions, so many and 
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so various were the calls upon his time and 
sympathy. Every one who wanted him, saw 
him ; he never kept any one waiting if he could 
possibly help it, and he never hurried or flurried 
any one by seeming busy. He worked endlessly 
and at all hours himself, but, however great the 
pressure of his own labours, he had leisure always 
for all who sought his help. All kinds of troubles 
were brought to him, money difficulties, family 
dissensions, cases of oppression and injustice. 
Members of other Churches sought counsel of 
him on matters which they would not have 
thought of taking to their own priest or patriarch. 
To each he gave the service of his unstinted care 
and sympathy; no sore heart went from him 
uncomforted, no one but left his presence the 
richer for counsel, sympathy, warning, or money, 
according to the need that cried to him for help. 
Sometimes there would be so many of these 
outside calls, that during a long morning he 
would be unable to write even half a sheet of 
notepaper; yet somehow he got through an 
increasing amount of work, and no one who 
sought him was allowed to be turned away. 
Busy and unquiet as often were his days, there 
was always a wonderful sense of tranquillity and 
peace in his presence ; I have heard others say 
that they, too, were conscious of it the moment 
they came into his study. 
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Doubtless many strange stories of life were 
brought to him that never went beyond his 
study. Salt and savour of amusement lightened 
others that could be told. One day, passing 
through the hall, he was greeted by an Abyssinian 
pilgrim, wrinkled and very old, who had brought 
with him a most precious gift for the English 
Bishop. It was an ancient toothpick, which 
for many years had been the special property of 
the holy abbots of some monastery in Abyssinia ; 
each had used it in turn, and it was of a sur- 
passing sanctity in consequence. Proudly he 
held it out, a weird-looking instrument with an 
ivory handle yellow and cracked with age and a 
long metal hook, whose bent and rusty appear- 
ance entirely bore out his claim of long life and 
much use. My Father thanked him very much, 
but said that he could not think of depriving him 
of so great a treasure; and presently the dear 
old man hobbled off, made happy by a little 
bakshish, and with the holy toothpick still in his 
possession. 

My Father trusted people implicitly ; once 
deceived, he never could trust that person again. 
But he never uttered a harsh word against any 
one, and he always made it easy for a person to 
pick himself up again. The hardest thing we 
ever heard him say of a person was that So-and- 


so ‘‘ had not behaved like a gentleman.” Coming 
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from him, who was so sparing of rebuke, this 
somehow sounded very awful. He was not a 
good judge of character from faces, an art in 
which my Mother was never wrong. | Being 
utterly single-minded himself, he thought all men 
were equally so; and this led him sometimes 
into deep disappointments and temporary failure 
through trusting those who were really unworthy 
of trust. ‘The work was what counted with him 
all through his life, and he simply could not 
understand small personal vanities and petti- 
nesses being allowed to colour or to interfere 
with work; but he judged no one, blamed no 
one, and he loved to praise. 

Of my Mother I desire to speak but briefly, 
and with! the reserve that she herself would have 
wished. Her great qualities of heart and head 
marked her out in any company of people. She 
was a good linguist, a great reader, and a wonder- 
ful maker and keeper of home. Above all things 
she loved children and flowers. She could not 
keep away from children, nor they from her ; and 
many were the sickly babies who owed their 
lives to her knowledge and care. Like my 
Father, she was an inveterate giver. I well 
remember the day when she suddenly discovered 
that she had given away every single dress and 
blouse she possessed, except what she had on and 
her evening dresses, A far more harrowing 
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result of her giving followed her presentation to 
an extremely poor boy of an old sleeping-suit 
of my Father’s, very warm and ample, which, 
so she carefully explained to this youth, would 
act as the under-garments he lacked and had 
desired of her. She was entirely unprepared 
for his appearance at Evensong the following 
Sunday, when he proudly stalked up to the very 
top seat clad in what he was pleased to call “ the 
clothes of my Father, the Bishop ’—in other 
words, the sleeping-suit in its unrelieved sim- 
plicity of striped flannel! She understood the 
Arabs to the very heart, saw, and to the end 
believed in, the worth and goodness in them 
underneath those surface faults which must 
always mar an oppressed people. When St. 
George’s School was opened in 1899, my Mother 
took a vivid interest in the boys. She started 
singing lessons and musical drill with them; 
this was the first time that drill of any kind had 
had a place in the curriculum of any school in 
Palestine. She gave special lessons in English 
to the elder boys, and made them keen on various 
hobbies by taking these up herself. The boys 
and their parents came to her at all hours, and 
found her always ready for them. It was said 
of her after her death, that “‘ every one she laid 
her hand upon was the better for it.” She was 
so keenly alive, so full of vivid pleasure in the 
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world and all its wonders and beauties, so loving 
and so wise, that no one could come within the 
circle of her influence and not be uplifted by it. 
She was utterly true in everything ; disloyalty, 
meanness, insincerity, and, above all, injustice, 
aroused in her a burning indignation, and swept 
her into a swift and generous defence of the 
person who was slighted or oppressed. 

She could not be happy without green things 
growing around her ; had she lived in a dungeon, 
she would surely have coaxed some green, thing 
out of its walls. ‘The Arabs said of her that she 
had “ the green hand ”—the hand that can make 
anything grow and blossom. Her gardens at 
Jerusalem were the joy of many, and she loved 
to discuss with other flower-lovers the ways of 
individual plants and blossoms. Another of 
her great joys was the study of astronomy, and 
she spent many long summer evenings out on the 
terrace watching the passage of stars and planets 
through her small telescope. Nowhere in the 
world, I think, could the stars and planets appear 
more brilliant than in Palestine; the atmo- 
sphere is so clear that one can read easily by 
full moon, and the starlight throws a distinct 
shadow. _ 

It is impossible for child of hers to sum up 
a nature so deep, so varied, and so alive as my 
Mother’s, but perhaps the words she was so 
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fond of quoting are as nearly expressive of her 
as any: 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small : 

For the dear God Who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Her boys and Old Boys of St. George’s speak of 
her to-day as if her living presence goes among 
them still. It was their own thought to place in 
the cloisters the tablet to her memory. 


To the Glory of Gop 
and to the dear memory of Mrs. Blyth 
and of all that she did in and for the School, 
This Brass is dedicated by 
The Masters, Old Boys, and Boys of 
St. George’s School, Jerusalem. 
June 20, 1908. 


The date is that of her passing on, at sea. 

My Father’s relations with the Eastern 
Churches were probably unique. Much can 
never be told, for it belongs to inner ecclesi- 
astical history, and the results, though far- 
reaching, are necessarily slow and silent in 
development. One evening, after he had been 
talking about Eastern Church affairs, and, 
incidentally, his relations with these Churches, 
the Bishop of Khartoum said to us (my Father 
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having left the room), “‘ You ought to take notes 
of your Father’s conversation. No one in our 
Church has this intimate knowledge of the 
Eastern Churches, and it will pass out with him.” 
We fully shared his feeling ; but when my sister 
Nina spoke to him about it, my Father said, 
“No, I want to leave no personal record of my 
work here except the buildings.” But a few 
stories, none of them private ones, may be retold 
here, for their interest ; they show, too, better 
than anything else the increasingly cordial under- 
standing that grew up during the twenty-seven 
years of his episcopate. 

One summer he spent a few days at the 
Russian Hospice at Hebron. ‘The Russian Archi- 
mandrite, who is the head of the Russian Church 
in Palestine, was absent in Russia at the time, 
but on his return he wrote to my Father expressing 
his regret at not having known of the visit then, 
as he would have liked to offer him the use of 
the Russian chapel at Hebron for a celebration. 
The thought and the offer were entirely spon- 
taneous. 

In 1903, four hundred Orthodox Arabs of 
Bethlehem, many of them important men in 
their community, and all suffering under a 
heavy sense of grievances, petitioned my Father 
to receive them into the Church of England. 
He listened to all that the deputation had to 
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say, but he refused entirely to admit them ;_his 
offer of mediation with the Patriarch was gladly 
accepted by them, however, and the whole 
matter was laid before His Beatitude. After 
long discussion between the Patriarch and the 
sore-hearted men of Bethlehem, the threatened 
breach was averted; and the Patriarch after- 
wards thanked my Father warmly for his help. 
Another time, a whole district numbering 
not less than five thousand men, wished to join 
our Church. Very often the move was half 
political in character, the Orthodox Churchmen 
thinking that British support would follow on 
their joining the English Church ; what better 
way of shaking themselves free from the detested 
Turkish yoke! My Father spared neither time 
nor strength in these crises, and while striving 
to help both sides, he would never countenance 
disloyalty on the one part nor coercion on the 
other. The story of the five thousand is this. 
My Father was on visitation, and when the ship 
anchored in Beyrout Harbour the Orthodox 
Arabs, knowing him to be on board, swarmed 
out in little boats to meet him. As soon as the 
. vessel dropped anchor it was surrounded by 
‘hundreds of eager, excited people, clamouring 
to be taken on board that they might see their 
“ Father, the English Bishop.” My Father saw a 
chosen deputation, from whom he soon found 
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out that much of the trouble was political at 
bottom ; but there were certain real grievances, 
and the whole was being fomented deliberately 
by foreign intrigue. During the six or more 
weeks that negotiations were proceeding between 
these Orthodox Arabs and the Greek Church 
authorities, my Father (with the full approval of 
the latter) allowed the Arabs the use of the 
English chapel at Beyrout, in which they held 
their own services. Finally the matter was 
peacefully settled, and the five thousand remained 
contentedly within their own fold. 

Orthodox Arab boys sang in the choir at 
St. George’s, with the knowledge and full 
approval of the Patriarch ; and when some of 
the Orthodox children in the Girls’ Home asked 
leave to communicate at St. George’s with their 
Church of England schoolfellows, my Father 
referred the matter to the Patriarch, and then, 
with the approval and consent of His Beatitude, 
the parents, and their own parish priest, he 
admitted them to Communion during term-time. 
Not one of the children so admitted has ever 
thought of leaving her own Church. The heads 
of every Church at Jerusalem, except the Latin, 
have always attended special or official services 
at St. George’s. 

During the Greco-Arab troubles at Jeru- 
salem, when the Patriarch was virtually a prisoner 
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in the Greek monastery and in some peril from 
the vindictive fury of those by whom he was 
surrounded, my Father paid him an official visit, 
an act of friendship and support which made its 
full impression upon the disaffected. Incidents 
of Orthodox crowds clamouring for him, when 
the trouble was at its height in 1908-1909, 
shouting, “ Let us go to the English Bishop ; 
he will see that we have justice!” and again, 
rushing through the streets of Jerusalem, shout- 
ing, “ We will go to our Father, the Bishop ! ” 
are still remembered in Palestine. When it 
became known that he was going to England 
Never to return to Palestine, all the young 
Orthodox men in Jerusalem as a body formally 
petitioned the Patriarch and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to use their influence with him to 
keep him with them in Jerusalem. 

He went to England in 1913, on business, 
and he returned to Jerusalem to complete an 
important piece of work which necessitated his 
presence on the spot. This was the conveyance 
of the large bishopric properties in Palestine to 
the bishopric which, under Turkish Law, could 
only be done by himself. No one who knows 
anything of Turkish procedure will wonder that 
such an affair took months of persistence, effort, 
and patience to carry through, during which the 
English Consulate at Jerusalem and the Embassy 
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at Constantinople gave him all the assistance and 
support in their power. 

Those last weeks in Jerusalem were heart- 
tearing ones. Every day and all day the Eastern 
friends, whose love and kindness had enriched 
our life there through so many years, came to 
see my Father, to beg him yet again not to leave 
them, and then, realising the inevitable, to say 
good-bye with tears. Some very big matters 
came up for settlement during those last months 
in Jerusalem, and to his great thankfulness he 
was able to do all that his work required of him, 
in spite of a short illness. Up to the last evening 
in Jerusalem he read the Lessons at Evensong 
as usual. A few days before he left, he sent the 
most valuable pieces of church plate to the 
Crédit Lyonnais Bank, this being his usual 
custom whenever he went to England. Soon 
after Turkey’s entrance into the War, the Bank 
premises were taken over by the Turks, and 
these packages, some six or seven in all, were 
found there, sealed with my Father’s well-known 
seal and bearing his name on each ; and because 
they bore the name of “ Bishop Blyth,” the 
Turkish authorities voluntarily handed them over 
untouched to the American Consulate for safe 
keeping. ‘“‘ They have the Bishop’s name on 
them,” they said, “‘ and he is our friend.” 

He left Jerusalem on July 21st, 1914, by the 
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midday train. The station was crowded with 
affectionate and sorrowful faces. Representatives 
of the various foreign consulates, the Eastern 
Churches, and others were there to bid him fare- 
well, and amongst them the German Consul and 
his wife, both of them very popular with all who 
knew them. The German Consul, as he said 
good-bye, repeated several times, “‘ I have always 
striven for peace—I have always striven for 
peace!” My Father could not understand his 
meaning at the time, but afterwards, of course, 
it was clear. Doubtless every German official 
throughout the Near East knew perfectly well 
how near “ der tag’ was to breaking upon the 
world, and this kindly man was grieving in his 
heart over what it was not in his power to delay 
or prevent. Possibly he thought my Father also 
had some warning of what was before us all. 
Needless to say, had any such thing been even 
suspected by him, my Father would never have 
left his people in Palestine. 

Two of our Arab friends, one of whom had 
been in my Father’s household from the very 
beginning, accompanied us to Port Said. There, 
some three days later, we said good-bye to them, 
and the last link with Palestine was severed. 
We sailed for England in the Union-Castle liner, 
Llandovery Castle, a beautiful ship; she was 
later on taken over by the Government and was 
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employed as a hospital ship until June, 1918, 
when the Germans torpedoed her, and out of the 
258 persons on board, 147 lost their lives, in- 
cluding a contingent of Canadian Nursing 
Sisters.* 

My brother, Blyth Bey, from Renk in the 
Sudan, was on board, coming home on leave ; 
we had the happiness of being with him for the 
few days to Marseilles, from whence he and most 
of the men who were also on service in Egypt 
and the Sudan went overland to England. My 
brother Reginald had seen service in South 
Africa with his regiment, the 1st Battalion the 
Gloucestershire Regiment (which was also his 
great-grandfather’s regiment), and from India 
was seconded for service under the Sudan 
Government. Men who knew him in the Sudan 
spoke of him as “‘ Blyth of Roseires,” for here, 
his first post in the Sudan, he had planned and 
rebuilt a large native town in place of the filthy 
and infected hovels he found there, and Roseires 
was considered to be a model of its kind. Others 
who knew him in his work are better qualified 
to tell of it than we, for, like my Father, Reginald 
never spoke of what he had done; but he had 
almost a record of having worked for seven years 
south of the twelfth parallel without having once 


* I am indebted for these details to the courtesy of the 
Union-Castle Steamship Mail Line. 
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taken sick leave. ‘The moment war was declared, 
he applied to be posted again to his regiment, 
and when that was refused, to be allowed to 
enlist as a private; but this, too, was refused, 
and he was sent back to his post ten'days after 
his arrival in England. In May, 1915, he was 
allowed at last to proceed on active service, and 
he left Alexandria for the Dardanelles on the 
27th, saying that he was “‘ very happy ” to get 
to the front at last. He was attached to the 
Royal Fusiliers, and on June 4th, in the bitter 
fighting at Achi Baba, he gave his life in saving 
that of a wounded comrade. ‘To die in action 
was, to quote his own words, “‘ the only death 
he envied.” Eager, joyous, in the full strength 
and splendour of his manhood, he gave his life, 
as he had spent it, for England in the East, one 
of England’s ‘“‘ gentlemen unafraid.” 

My Father resigned his Bishopric as from 
October 18th, 1914. With the laying down 
of his charge, he had no longer an incentive to 
live. He went from us on November sth. 
None who saw him afterwards, as he lay in his 
Convocation robes of scarlet with his hands 
crossed over the Jerusalem cross upon his breast, 
can forget the grandeur of his rest. 

‘And so he passed over, and the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side.” 


CHAPTER I 


ABOUT JERUSALEM 


Ir was said long ago in Jerusalem, by one who 
is ever known as The Wise King, that “ of © 
making many books there is no end.’’ Never 
was truer word spoken, especially in regard to 
books upon Palestine. From the days of the 
Pilgrims and the Crusaders to the times of 
Henry Maundrell, and Burckhardt, and Bucking- 
ham, books that owe their sole inspiration to 
Palestine, books that would never have been 
written but for the love and enthusiasm wrought 
in even the dullest soul by the sight and the 
memory of Palestine, all sorts of books about 
Palestine have been poured out upon a patient 
and long-suffering world. Some day some enter- 
prising but terrible person will make a complete 
list of all these books, and in that not-to-be- 
desired day it will be found that, if heaped in 
one vast pile, they dwarf the Great Pyramid. 
Knowing this only too well, and with melancholy 
memories of sermons and _ booklets faithfully 
34 
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recording the writers’ impressions of a week, a 
month, or ten days in Palestine, which were 
showered upon my Father year after year, as 
regularly as the tourist season came round, I 
feel a guilty pang at adding yet another to the 
pile. My one excuse—I know it to be but a 
small and poor one—is that I was invited to 
put down these memories of Palestine in a day 
that has as completely passed away as though it 
had been centuries instead of decades since. I 
have therefore a partner in crime; and I like 
to think that his is the greater share. 

This book is written principally for those 
who knew Jerusalem in the days before the War ; 
but perhaps others may read it too, who have 
not seen that dear and lovely place. How can 
I describe her, so that some faint glimmer of 
her beauty, her mystery, her utter fascination, 
may pierce through the fog ef my unworthy 
words ? 

Outwardly, Jerusalem is but a small, old, 
Eastern city: actually, she is the centre of the 
religious world to the Christian, the Moslem, 
and the Jew. Neglected and ill-used by those 
whose dearest care should have been for her 
welfare and protection, she is yet eternally rich 
in the things of which no barbarian can rob 
her; she allures the world by her past, her 
beauty, her mystery, and though she satisfies 
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all who come to her with open hands, her 
treasure-house is never empty. We _ should 
never think of Jerusalem as a city of the past 
alone, however wonderful and entrancing that 
past may be. She is of all ages and for all ages. 
She is the link between the Past and the Present, 
and her eyes are ever full of the glory of the 
Future. Who can tell—who dare prophesy, 
what the future holds in store for the City where 
Christ lived and taught and died, for whose 
doom in the days of her pride Christ wept, 
over whom the shadow of the Cross lies still for 
judgment and for healing? Who dare limit 
the future of the City of the Resurrection and 
the Ascension ? _ 

Jerusalem is such a little city, judged by the 
world’s standard ; just a mass of old grey stone 
houses covering, perhaps, two and a half miles 
of uneven ground. The grey battlemented 
walls that gird her in were the work of the Sultan 
Sulieman the Magnificent in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. She is built upon the little hills of Zion, 
or Ophel, and the Western Hill, encircled by 
the Valleys of Hinnom and the Kedron, and 
she lifts up her eyes to the hills that keep watch 
over her round about. The Mount of Olives 
stands due east, with the straight blue line of 
the Mountains of Moab beyond; to the north 
lies Scopus ; north-west is Mizpah, known to 
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the Crusaders as Mount Joy, because from it 
they so often had their first glimpse of Jerusalem, 
as Richard Lion-heart had his ; west and south- 
west are the hills of Judea amongst which 
Bethlehem stands. ‘‘ As the hills stand about 
Jerusalem, so standeth the Lord round about 
His people,” said the psalmist. There could 
be no more vivid simile of an all-embracing care 
than this. At one time the circle of the guardian 
walls was complete, pierced here and there by 
nine Gates; but in 1898, when the ex-Kaiser 
visited Jerusalem, a breach was made in the 
part near the Jaffa Gate for him. He had 
expressed his determination to enter Jerusalem 
riding, which is accounted by the Moslems the 
prerogative of a conqueror alone; and the 
Turkish Government, afraid of withstanding 
their exacting guest, hit upon this compromise. 
So the Kaiser rode into the city in state—but 
through the gap in the wall. Nineteen years 
later, Lord Allenby, a conqueror, entered the 
Holy City through the Gate, but humbly and 
on foot, in the spirit of the old Crusaders, who 
also were conquerors. Eight of the Gates are 
open. The Jaffa Gate is the only opening on 
the west; there are three Gates, called the 
New, the Damascus, and Herod’s Gates, on 
the north ; two on the east, St. Stephen’s and 
the Golden Gate; while on the south are the 
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Dung Gate and the Zion Gate. The most 
famous of all is the Golden Gate. It is walled 
up, for the old legend has it that through this 
Gate Christ will enter to judge the world, while 
the Moslems believe that it will be opened for 
Mohammed. Just outside it, on the slope 
exactly opposite the Mount of Olives, is a very 
sacred Moslem place of burial. Of greater 
interest to ourselves is the fact that those who 
fell in the storming of Jerusalem in the First 
Crusade, in July 1099, were buried out here, 
their surviving companions saying that only 
this most sacred spot facing Olivet was worthy 
to receive the bodies of those who had died the 
martyr’s death. But these graves, of course, 
are hidden now. Centuries of war and ruin 
and tempest have appreciably altered the levels 
of Jerusalem, both within the walls and without. 

The Garden of Gethsemane lies at the foot 
of Olivet, facing the city, a steep pathway 
leading up to a place called Galilee, which is 
named by tradition as the place indicated by 
the angel when he said, “ He goeth before you 
into Galilee.’ It was so called because it was 
the place in which the Galileans camped, when 
they came up to Jerusalem for the Passover. 
The Mount is crossed by a network of little 
paths leading here and there and up and down ; 
and Christ and His disciples, on their way 
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down from the home of comfort at Bethany 
may well have sought rest and shade under the 
olive trees in Gethsemane. The site of the 
Ascension on the summit is marked by the 
remnant of an old church ; and just below this, 
at a turn in the path, a wonderful view of the 
city breaks suddenly upon one’s sight. There 
are three monuments in the Valley of the Kedron, 
the Tombs of Zacharias and of St. James, and 
the Pillar of Absalom, which he reared for 
himself in the King’s Dale; this is always full 
of stones, for to this day the Jews in passing will 
cast in a stone against the memory of David’s 
rebellious son. 

Within the walls, the city is a web of narrow 
winding streets, often dark and secret-looking, 
where East and West jostle each other in a 
maze of races and of creeds. It is not sur- 
prising that over forty languages and dialects 
are spoken every day within these walls. 

Every stone of the Holy City is rich in story 
and association. Out of such a treasury I dare 
linger over only two of the many sites, the 
Temple Area and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. ‘The Temple Area, or the enclosure 
of the Mosque of Omar, as it is variously called, 
covers one-sixth of the space of the whole city ; 
it is a wide peaceful enclosure, bounded east 
and south by the walls, and on the other sides 
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by picturesque old houses, the homes of ancient 
Moslem families. The big dome stands directly 
over the Rock of Sacrifice. Over this Rock 
were built successively the temples of Solomon 
and Herod; the latter, which was the temple 
in which Christ taught, was destroyed by 
Titus, and for sixty years afterwards it lay in 
ruins, “ not one stone upon another.”’ Hadrian 
erected here a temple to Jupiter, which was 
destroyed in its turn; and Justinian built 
beside the Rock a church, which is now known 
as the Mosque el-Aska, or the Farther—the 
farther, that is, from Mecca. During the time 
of the Crusading Kingdom, the Knights 
Templars Order was formed for the defence 
of the Holy Land, and the Knights used the 
Mosque as their church, the round Templars’ 
churches in Europe being copied from this. 
In perfection and richness of colouring, in 
harmony of proportion and of detail, in the care 
that preserves it in an unbroken atmosphere 
of peace and reverence, the Mosque of Omar 
has no equal in Jerusalem. I remember M. 
Edouard Naville, after he had visited it, saying 
that in all his travels he had seen only two utterly 
perfect buildings, the Taj Mahal and the Mosque 
of Omar, and he knew not which to place first. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is less 
beautiful in situation, being hemmed in on all 
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sides by monasteries and chapels, and beyond 
those by streets and shops; but it is beyond 
all question a beautiful and majestic building, 
for ever hallowed by the faith, the prayers, and 
the sacrifice of centuries. The first church 
was built in a.D. 335, by Constantine the Great ; 
it was burnt down thrice between that date 
and the founding of the Christian Kingdom in 
1099. The Crusading Kings found it but a 
small place; they restored, enlarged, and 
beautified it. Here they were crowned, and 
here, when their brief and troubled reigns were 
ended, they were laid to rest. The traditional 
spurs, sword, and cross of Godfrey de Bouillon, 
the first and greatest King, are still shown to 
visitors in the Franciscan vestry adjoining the 
church. It was burnt down yet twice more 
after the days of the Christian Kings, the last 
time being in 1808, and it was rebuilt, as we know 
it now, by a Greek architect, who did his best 
to retain the Crusading form. The Holy Sepul- 
chre itself is enclosed in a small shrine under 
the larger of the two domes; it is encased in 
marble to preserve it from harm, and the narrow 
entrance, through which one must approach it 
stooping, is aglow with the light of many lamps 
of gold and silver filigree. 

All the Churches have their particular shrine, 
or chapel, or church, within this wonderful 
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building, a fact which, though of such beautiful 
intention and suggestion in itself, unhappily 
led to the many quarrels which too often stained 
its dignity in the days before the English came. 
Sites for almost every act in the Passion of our 
Lord, and for many other sacred events as well, 
are massed together here, from the Grave of 
Adam at the foot of Calvary to the Centre of the 
World. These sites and events beautiful old 
legends have fittingly connected with the Sepul- 
chre of Christ, but they are now accepted 
literally by thousands of worshippers. Their 
belief helps them immeasurably and_ hinders 
none; rather, those who witness the devout 
faith of the pilgrims, however deeply overlaid 
it may be by superstition or ignorance (the lamp 
within the pitcher), can only be impressed by 
it for good. Let us consider their faith rather 
than their superstition, their love rather than 
their ignorance ; and look onward to the day 
when the faith of the East shall mingle with the 
science of the West, making one perfect whole 
Just outside the present walls, on the west, 
is the Ccenaculum, the scene of the Last Supper. 
A very ancient and well-established tradition 
supports this site. Here, too, is the traditional 
Tomb of David, where, as the Jews and Moslems 
firmly believe, David himself watches over his 
treasure in a sealed-up chamber underneath, 
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waiting for the day when it shall be needed in 
the service of Jerusalem. 

The story of Jerusalem is written in paradox. 
She is the smallest of the world’s cities, but 
some of the world’s most urgent problems are 
centred in her. She has no commercial im- 
portance, she is a poor, struggling, often dis- 
tracted, city; but she attracts irresistibly the 
hearts of men in a most commercial and greedy 
age. Men call her the City of Peace; but 
because of her more blood has been shed than 
for any other city in the world—and it will be 
so again and again, to the end of time. Yet she 
remains the city built at unity within herself ; 
the centre of faith to the three great creeds of 
the world; she draws to her both East and 
West. Hundreds of thousands of books have 
been written about Jerusalem. But you cannot 
really write about Jerusalem. You can write 
about this or that aspect of her which appeals 
to you. You can write about her from the 
archeological, the historical, the religious, the 
artistic, the political, or the purely sentimental 
point of view ; you may think you have pinned 
her down and thoroughly explained her, but 
you have only touched the fringe of her garment. 
Jerusalem herself, her indescribable charm, her 
mystery, can never be set down in words. She 
remains remote, solitary, secret, unconquerable. 
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Time and eternity, nature and art, love and 
death, history and hope (that is, the past and the 
future), are blended in her. Age after age men 
have striven to possess her; have hated and 
cursed one another because of her; have given 
her their wealth in thought, and service, and 
even life itself; and the best out of every age 
has been retained by her. But none has ever 
been able to possess her utterly, to stamp his. 
image on her, to claim her as his own. Heathen 
and Jew, Saracen and Crusader, Christian and 
non-Christian, Eastern and Western—here in 
Jerusalem is the one meeting-point for all the 
world and for all the ages. | 

Does she give nothing in return for so much 
love, for such hard service? Yes. But a bitter 
gift. She gives disillusionment. Nineteen hun- 
dred years ago a whole people chose a murderer 
rather than the Giver of life, and said, “ His 
Blood be on us and on our children!” Read 
the history of Jerusalem through these nineteen 
hundred years, and see how that awful choice 
has shadowed it from generation to generation. 
No one who loves Jerusalem and works for her 
with any sincerity of purpose can escape his 
share of the burden. ‘‘On us—and on our 
children.” Awful words, indeed, for Jerusalem 
has children of the spirit as well as of the flesh. 
There is no escape. She leads you by steep and 
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painful paths until you are down in the dust of 
her abasement, and there she teaches you things 
hard and terrible to learn. Your illusions are 
stripped from you, one by one; and they are 
hard to part with, especially when you are young 
and want to look up, to climb, to soar. There 
are many things we can spare more easily than 
our illusions. In this school of naked truth your 
illusions are the first sacrifice that you must 
make. When you look around and see how 
unlovely a thing Christianity can be when 
inflamed and scarred by strife, by the lust of 
place and money, by jealousies racial and 
political ; when you see Church arrayed against 
Church, Moslem against Jew, Jew against Gentile, 
then, indeed, you doubt the truth of any creed 
which can show itself in such hateful guise. You 
may go even further, and hope that there is 
nothing in creeds that seem to thrive like vam- 
pires upon blood and selfishness. To your 
sickened imagination the whole place seems full 
of rottenness and dead men’s bones—and of 
nothing else. Nor is it only the religious 
illusions that suffer. Politics underlie every- 
thing. Intrigue and jealousy abound. Nothing 
is what it seems to be or professes to be. All is 
hollowness, and insincerity, and shame. Is this 
the daily life of Jerusalem, the City of Peace, 
these petty bickerings, these shameful “ religious” 
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quarrels and political enmities? Sick to the 
very heart, you drop your cherished illusions 
one by one, to the last, and realise that sorrow 
ever lingers in the house of learning. 

Then comes understanding. Hope gilds the 
dark hills that hem you in; rays of promise 
strike upwards through the gloom. Little by 
little, with many a faltering backward step, you 
come at some perception of eternal verities that 
you have missed before. You realise that only 
a very real and vital Faith could survive the 
amazing network of party strife, meanness, envy, 
spite, and trickery that has sought so long to 
choke its growth. If it is sometimes terribly 
bewildering to find in so small a city every 
Church and most creeds represented, you grasp 
the more eagerly the noble explanation given by 
the Eastern Church, which says that here, in 
the city where Christ declared His Will for the 
unity of His Church, that Will must one day be 
fulfilled. Here, then, are gathered together the 
Churches, awaiting their Day of Pentecost. 
Here, as in a field, are lying all the stones, 
ready for the Hand of the Master-Builder. 
We who have known Jerusalem in the days of 
her darkness and mourning, we are but the 
more passionately convinced of the sureness 
of her day of resurrection. 

Palestine is less than one-seventh of the size 
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of Great Britain, a narrow strip of land along 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, dividing 
the sea from the desert. Geographically, it is 
an insignificant item on the globe, a highway 
along which successive generations of races, 
wars, conquests, governments, and changes have 
passed, raising clouds of dust and leaving many 
footprints, but not altering the character of the 
road at all. These all pass, but the road remains. 
“It is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven,”’ said Moses, behold- 
ing it with the eyes of the spirit. That is still 
an exact description of Palestine. Sir George 
Adam Smith, in that most wonderful of all 
books on Palestine, ‘‘ The Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land,” describes the three great 
ranges, the Western, the Central, and the 
Eastern, whose bold sections and bi-sections 
divide the land “into a series of four parallel 
lines or bands running north and south,” and 
form a barrier to the desert, thus : 


Sea Maritime Central Jordan Eastern Desert 
Plain Range Valley Range 


The Central Range is the ‘“‘ Mount of the 
Amorites,” of the Book of Deuteronomy. Pales- 
tine has also three lakes, all famous. Lake 
Huleh, ‘‘ The Waters of Merom,” lies amid 
dense thickets of papyrus-reed, south of Lebanon. 
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Gennesaret, and of Tiberias, is nearly thirteen 
miles long and eight across; it is one of the 
chief beauties of Palestine. Deep blue in colour, 
with clear fresh waters full of fish, its appearance 
is so instinct with life and beauty that it is hard 
to associate with it the violent storms which mar 
it to-day, even as in the days of Christ. 
“Jehovah hath created seven seas,” said the 
Jewish Rabbis of old, “‘ but the Sea of Gennesaret 
is His delight.” The third lake is the Dead 
Sea, which lies nearly thirteen hundred feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. Its bitter 
waters wash an arid shore on which no vegetable 
life is seen. It is the picture of a terrible 
desolation, of a land under a curse. 

Palestine lies in the sub-tropical zone. It 
varies from thirteen hundred feet below sea- 
level to nine thousand feet above. The average 
summer temperature ranges from eighty to 
ninety degrees, occasionally rising even to a 
hundred. Except in the Jordan Valley, the heat 
is never unbearable, for the stone houses with 
their thick walls and high ceilings are built for 
the long summer months. One suffers corre- 
spondingly in the winter, which can be very 
severe, though it does not last long. ‘The rain- 
fall is from twenty-eight to thirty-two inches ; 
one year we had twelve degrees of frost, and the 
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hedges of geranium and the heliotrope (over six 
feet high) were shrivelled and black as though 
they had been scorched. The rains last from 
the end of November to the end of February. 
“ The former rains ” begin at the end of October, 
and ‘“‘ the latter rains ”’ fall in March and April. 
January is cold and stormy. May and October 
are ‘‘ sirocco months,” to be avoided by travellers 
and newcomers. In August the rising of the 
Nile brings heavy dews at night, refreshing the 
land when it is weary. Barley and wheat are 
sown in December and reaped from April to 
the end of May; millet, sesame, figs, grapes, 
melons, and so on, from August to October. 
The winds of Palestine are often referred to in 
the Bible. The south and west winds are 
refreshing ones ; the north is a storm-bringer ; 
the east wind or sirocco (the people use the 
Italian word, not knowing that it was derived 
from their own ‘“‘ sharkiyeh,’’ eastern) is a 
malicious wind, piercingly cold in winter and 
dry and heavy insummer. The heat of Palestine 
is largely sun-heat ; even on the hottest days 
(not sirocco) there is a touch of chill in the 
shade, and at sunset a treacherous coolness sets 
in, which may bring on fever if one is careless. 

I remember two earthquake shocks, the first 
a rather bad one. It travelled from north to 
south, and caught our house cornerwise. The 
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violent trembling of the earth, and the prolonged 
roaring sound that accompanied it, were a 
terrifying experience ; we were all out of our 
beds and in the passages even before we realised 
what had happened. An inner wall of solid 
stone and plaister showed a long crack the next 
day, and a heavy wooden press had been jerked 
right out of place, but that was all. Jerusalem 
indeed escaped all damage, but in Ramallah, a 
little town five miles to the north, houses fell 
on one side of a street and on the other suffered 
no harm. At Jericho, some men were sleeping 
on the sacks of grain which they were bringing 
up to Jerusalem the following day. They felt 
the sacks being jerked about under them, and, 
imagining that robbers were after the grain, they 
attacked each other in the darkness. When 
Martinique was destroyed, and before the news 
reached Jerusalem, we were puzzled by the 
extraordinary dull red skies at sunset, and a 
shower of fine red dust fell one day ; but, of 
course, we were too far distant to be affected 
by it. 

Snow falls, but not every year. One year 
we had five falls ; another year it came as late 
as March 25th. It overtook bands of Russian 
pilgrims coming down country from Nazareth 
to keep their Easter at Jerusalem, and many of 
these poor things, worn out by travelling and 
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by the rigid Lenten fast enjoined by the Orthodox 
Church, gave out by the way, and were buried 
in snowdrifts many feet deep. The winter of 
1920-21 saw another unusually heavy fall of 
snow, so heavy, indeed, that some of the older 
houses in Jerusalem collapsed under the weight, 
and people going to and fro were glad to walk 
on the tops of the high stone walls that bordered 
the invisible roads. The winters, though shorter 
than our own, are felt a good deal, for absolutely 
no provision is made for warming the houses, 
and the small stoves of iron or porcelain do little 
more than warm the corner of the big room in 
which they are. The people suffer, too, and 
creep about looking exceedingly miserable and 
only half alive ; they have an odd way of cover- 
ing up their heads and leaving their legs bare to 
the weather, but it seems to suit them quite 
well. Every winter we used to hear of deaths 
from their dangerous custom of sleeping in a 
room hermetically closed to every breath of air, 
with a kanoon, or charcoal brazier, burning all 
night. The unfortunate fate of those who were 
found dead in the morning was greatly lamented 
by their surviving friends, but it never seemed 
to occur to any one that it was quite a preventable 
tragedy. Sharp and comfortless as the winters 
were, they had one great beauty which ours at 
home have not. After torrents of rain, and 
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after heavy snow, the sun would blaze forth in 
perfect beauty, and the effect of the bright 
sunshine on the wet roads, with blue skies over- 
head, or on the unbroken sweep of the snow- 
covered hills around Jerusalem, was a sight 
never to be forgotten, and never to be seen too 
often. There is nothing more lovely than an 
olive grove after rain; the trees grow in shapes 
of great beauty, though never very lofty; the 
trunks look dark as ebony when wet, and 
diamonds hang from every slender bough and 
twig; seen against the sunset of a winter’s 
day the effect is entrancing. 

The Jordan Valley, aptly named by the 
Arabs “ El Ghor,” or the Depression, is twelve 
hundred and ninety feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The story goes that during the 
War the pilot of a British seaplane, after crossing 
the Dead Sea, sent a wireless message to his 
commanding officer at Jaffa, ‘“‘ Am flying 1300 
feet below sea-level.”” Somehow the word 
“level ” was left out, and the big man, receiving 
this apparently frivolous message, returned a 
very sharp rejoinder. Airmen have said that 
Palestine is a most difficult land to fly. Seen from 
above, it is a series of gently-rising hills and 
twisted valleys, all very much alike, and land- 
marks such as trees, or towns and villages, are 
few. The airman seems to himself to be 
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flying over the same place all the time, so 
unchanging is the type of scenery below. 

The soil of the Jordan Valley has been famous 
from the earliest times for its extreme richness 
and fertility, but such is the intense heat in 
summer that the ground parts in deep cracks, 
and the natives move their tents up to the hills. 
The thermometer registers 118 degrees, and 
there is no breeze. Hence, despite its richness 
and its spring beauty, the absence of life and 
labour in the Valley. The ordinary work of 
town and village is impossible in such heat, and 
Jericho to-day is but a small mud village, abound- 
ing in naked children, mangy dogs, flies and 
fleas. In the tangled scrub and undergrowth 
along the river-side wild boars flourish, small but 
fierce, which are hunted by the Bedouin. One 
year, when we were picking flowers along the 
banks of the Jordan, we were startled by a sudden 
clamour, and as we turned to run back to the 
rest of the party, we saw a wild boar charging 
through a small clearing in the scrub not many 
yards away from us. Then came shots, and loud 
shouting, and four or five Bedouins rushed across 
the clearing, firing and yelling. We were very 
much alarmed, and to this day I sometimes 
wonder whether we ran more danger from the 
hunted boar than from the wild shots of his 


excited pursuers ! 
E 
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“In the rich lands east of Jordan, now called 
Trans-Jordan, the real Bedouin have their tents. 
They are splendid-looking men, tall and hand- 
some and keen as hawks, with long flowing locks 
of dark hair and piercing eyes that can see for 
any distance. The women are just as fine to 
look at, and, I believe, just as fierce. The real 
Bedouin are never seen in towns; they live a 
roving life, in tents, amenable only to the rule of 
their own sheikh, or chief. It is a patriarchal 
life, such as Abraham lived. Their wealth is 
great, but it is in horses—those beautiful, swift 
creatures that the men love as they love their 
children—in camels, and in grain; money 
cannot buy everything there, as with us. In the 
olden days the Bedouin would always insist on 
being paid in mejidehs, a large heavy silver coin, 
despising the smaller and lighter gold pound or 
napoleon; but no doubt they are more 
sophisticated now. A friend of ours, who went 
across Jordan every year to get grain for his 
mill at Jerusalem, told us that to live among 
these people was like going backwards in time 
for some centuries. There was no want, no 
competition; the tribe, numbering some 
hundreds of persons, was as one big family, 
under the paternal rule of the sheikh. They 
moved from place to place as need arose; they 
patrolled the desert and took toll from Turkish 
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official, or from traveller, as they chose. In the 
free desert there were boundaries as exactly 
stated and as strictly observed as though they 
were set by stone walls. From time to time 
the wild blood in the younger men would send 
them galloping across the territory of one of the 
other tribes, wilfully challenging them to the 
combat which they knew would be eagerly 
accepted. ‘There were real wars, too, though on 
a small scale, and they were fought to a finish. 
There were two big tribes east of Jordan who, 
in Turkish days, divided the desert between 
them ; they were the Beni Sultan and the Beni 
Adwan. Our friend, when he was made the 
guest of the sheikh of the principal tribe, was 
filled with wonder at the life he shared for a 
time. By day he hunted and hawked with his 
hosts, and by night he slept upon skins of leopard, 
hyena, and gazelle, in a great tent made of the 
richest woven silk. At set times the sheikh 
took his seat outside his own tent, and listened 
to the complaints of his people. He weighed 
every case before giving judgment, but his word, 
once uttered, was absolute law, and not even the 
disappointed party thought of questioning it. 
They are a very free, and also a very moral, 
people, with a great sense of honour towards 
guests who have once eaten salt with them— 
but not otherwise. The Turkish Sultans always 
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regarded these lands east of Jordan as Crown 
Lands, being well aware of their extraordinary 
richness; but Turkish suzerainty sat most 
lightly upon these proud tribes, and by no means 
affected their lives. Our friend one day spoke 
of “the Sultan” to his friend, the sheikh. 
“The Sultan!” retorted the sheikh. “ What 
do you mean? J am the Sultan here!” The 
tribes were supposed to pay tribute to Turkey, 
but when they did not care to pay what Turkey 
hoped to receive from them, no Turkish Govern- 
ment ever dared to insist upon it. 

Early in the present century, Turkey under- 
took a little war with the Bedouin east of Jordan, 
who had been rather more flagrantly insolent 
than usual, and had been attacking travellers and 
exacting tribute from them; in other words, 
had been openly robbing foreigners. Foreign 
consuls and ambassadors took up the matter 
with the Sublime Porte, which felt itself obliged 
to pay heed to their representations. So, rashly, 
Turkey went to war with the Bedouin, calling 
them rebellious subjects. A Turkish garrison 
got across to Kerak, in Moab, without sustaining 
much damage; but as soon as it was safely 
behind those walls, the Bedouin attacked in 
force. The Turks were better armed than the 
Bedouin, and so succeeded in holding their own, 
but they could do no more. The Turkish 
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commander was that rare being, a pure Turk ; 
and a real Turk is a fine fellow, a gentleman 
whose word you can trust as a written bond. 
There are not many real Turks about nowadays. 
Those whom we designate as “‘ Turks ”’ are almost 
invariably a terrible Balkan blend, than which 
nothing could be less admirable. The Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, for instance, was half an Armenian; 
Enver Pasha, the evil genius of Turkey, was an 
Albanian Jew. There is no such thing as a 
purely Turkish Government either. If we 
examined into the ancestry of the members of 
any Turkish Cabinet we should certainly find 
that the majority were of the aforesaid Balkan 
blend. I have known three real Turks in my 
life, and each was a fine and fearless person. 
The Turkish commander sickened at the 
slaughter of his unfortunate conscripts, under- 
paid and underfed because he never could ex- 
tract a quarter of the necessary money from 
Constantinople, and despaired of success over 
the wild fearless Bedouin, with nothing but his 
horse and his clumsy antiquated gun to trust to. 
He sent out proposals of peace, and invited the 
sheikhs to come and discuss them with him. 
After much argument “about it and about,”’ the 
sheikhs professed themselves satisfied with the 
terms offered, and they agreed to meet the 
commander at a great feast of reconciliation 
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just outside the walls of Kerak, after which they 
would accompany him into the town and sign 
the articles of peace. The commander went 
out to meet them with his staff and a small escort, 
himself unarmed as a sign of his confidence in 
the other side. The feast was long, and the 
Bedouin showed the utmost friendliness and 
desire for peace. After dark, at a pre-arranged 
signal given during the meal, the Bedouin rose 
up and fell upon their hosts, while their fellow- 
tribesmen, moving swiftly on the town in the 
darkness, entered it unopposed, and put the 
Turkish garrison to death. The commander 
fell while trying to get back to his men. Seeing 
one of his staff cut down a Bedouin in his, the 
commander’s, defence, he called out, “ Hold 
your hands! We are all the children of one 
Sultan!’’ They were his last words. Turkey 
was powerless to avenge him. The status quo 
was resumed. 

The fertility of Palestine is amazing. Every- 
thing grows out in the open and, as it seems to us, 
under conditions that ought to prevent any self- 
respecting vegetable life from attaining to 
maturity. The land, after yielding one crop, will 
be scratched over by the primitive native plough, 
which does little but disturb the surface, and 
another crop put in. Even the little patches of 
soil amongst the rocks on the hillsides are 
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ploughed and sown, and with good result. 
Palestinian vegetables would demoralise Covent 
Garden. We had cauliflowers that measured 
one foot across, and water melons which a man’s 
arms could hardly span; the grapes of Eshcol 
still grow in clusters from three to four feet in 
length. In their season, grapes formed a part 
of everybody’s meal, however poor; a rotl 
(six lbs.) of grapes cost about tenpence, and 
for a trifling present we could go into a vineyard 
and eat as much fruit as we could manage. 
Amongst the trees I can remember only a few ; 
the olive, fig, mulberry, pomegranate, almond, 
karob, palm, fir, terebinth, willow, myrtle, 
hawthorn, white and pink acacia, white and pink 
oleander, tamarisk, juniper, and Persian lilac. 
The lions of Bible days are now extinct, but 
cheetahs, leopards, wolves (all rare), wild boars, 
hyenas, jackals, foxes, wild cats, and gazelles 
are found, and brown bears on Lebanon. ‘The 
Arabs always call leopards “ lions.” Sheep, 
goats, and donkeys are plentiful, but small and 
lean ; the beasts of burden are donkeys, camels, 
and mules; the flesh of camels is considered a 
great luxury by the peasants. Venomous snakes 
are not numerous ;_ lizards, chameleons, and 
mantises abound. My sister Nina once saw two 
snakes locked together, one having partly 
swallowed the other. Centipedes, scorpions, 
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and tarantula spiders are many, and all three 
make very poisonous and painful wounds which 
can easily kill a child; the pain of a scorpion’s 
sting returns in twenty-four hours. They are 
extremely bad-tempered creatures; when a 
light was held near a captive one under a glass, 
it dashed hither and thither in its rage and finally, 
being unable to sting any one else, it turned up 
its tail (in which the sting is) and stung itself to 
death. In the Sudan Campaign of 1898, some 
British soldiers pitted a large tarantula they had 
caught against another regiment’s scorpion ; both 
fought most savagely, but the tarantula won. 
Rats, too, are many. One year a particularly 
rich and fruitful harvest in the Plain of Sharon 
was eaten by an army of rats before it could 
be reaped, and the terror of the people in face of 
this plague was intense, reminding us of how 
the Philistines centuries ago made “‘ images of 
the mice that mar the land.” We have many 
kinds of birds, but songsters are rare; eagles and 
vultures prey in the wilderness around the Dead 
Sea. Large flocks of storks pass through on 
their way south; and I remember the lovely 
vision of a flight of flamingoes, passing like a rosy 
cloud above our hands. Locusts are an ever- 
present danger. We had one terrible plague of 
these, when the myriads of them in flight were 
like a shadow between us and the sun, and the 
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sound of their wings was distinctly heard. 
Wherever they settled they left neither leaf 
nor blade. The plague was so bad at Jericho 
that half a battalion of Turkish soldiers was sent 
down to cope with it; they dug large shallow 
pits, beat the locusts into these, poured kerosine 
over them and set it alight. The Bedouin eat 
locusts with great enjoyment, but these uncount- 
able millions were beyond them. Around 
Jerusalem, the natives turned out beating on tins 
and shouting, hoping thus to frighten the locusts 
away. ‘There was another such plague during 
the War, when, I have been told, the locusts 
settling upon a baby’s face almost ate it away. 
And what of the flowers of Palestine? 
From the semi-tropical vegetation of the Jordan 
Valley to the English flowers so dearly cherished 
in gardens, practically everything seems to 
flourish. The wild flowers in spring are lovely 
beyond telling, especially perhaps in Galilee. 
We have anemones, scarlet, white, mauve, and 
pink, which many believe to be the lilies of the 
field before whose glory that of Solomon paled ; 
hyacinths, ranunculus, cyclamen, irises, black 
arum lilies, narcissus, honeysuckle, daisies, cistus, 
broom, mandrake, thrift, hyssop, orchids, 
asphodel, speedwell, acanthus, vetches of many 
kinds (during a short walk we picked more than 
twenty different kinds) ; the list becomes unduly 
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long, but is not nearly complete. In my 
Mother’s garden many English flowers grew 
with a luxuriance I have never seen equalled 
elsewhere. \ Living in Palestine, and marking its 
lavish beauty and fertility even under the 
harrowing ill-treatment of Turkish rule, we 
realised that such expressions as ‘“‘ the excellency 


of Carmel and Sharon,” and “ the desert shall 


blossom as the rose,” are no lovely fancy of the 
poet, no delusion of the over-fervid patriot, but 
the sober, literal truth. Palestine remains a land 
of corn and wine and honey. We see the surface 
richness of her; but what of the treasures 
hidden in her breast, “‘ the chief things of the 
ancient mountains and the precious things of the 
everlasting hills’?! Moses said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not lack anything in it ; a land whose stones are 
iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass.”” But who has looked for it? In 1912, 
an Arab found that his plot of ground contained 
oil, but he was careful to hide the discovery, for 
he knew what would happen if the Turks heard 
of it. In 1926, again, it was said that oil had been 
found. There are wonderful hot sulphur springs 
in the Yarmuk Valley in the north, and at 
Tiberias. The waters of the Dead Sea upon 
analysis have yielded common salt, chloride of 
magnesium, bromides, and salts of potash, in 
such wealth that it has been estimated that not 


if 
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less than one hundred thousand tons of potash 
and other valuable by-products could be drawn 
from it annually. Copper, coal, and oil are 
also found in this region, though in what quantities 
is not yet known. Long before the War, the 
Bedouin carried on a thriving little trade of their 
own with Austria, in the export of a curious red 
earth found only near the Dead Sea, which was 
used in the preparation of certain paints. The 
natural resources of Palestine are practically 
unknown; but one day the world will awake to 
find how literally true are the words of Moses : 
“Tt is a good land, a land in which thou shalt 
lack nothing.” 

‘Beauty, as well as richness, surrounds you 
in Palestine. The colouring of the sky at dawn 
and sunset, so brilliant yet so delicate ;_ the 
warm tints of the rich red earth ; the green and 
silver of the olive trees, with their berries of 
emerald and amethyst ; the deep, deep blue of 
the sky paling towards the horizon ; the air 
with its peculiar quality, soft yet stimulating ; 
the minarets from which the Call to Prayer is 
sung by golden voices ; the little mists that rise 
from the ground as night slips into day ; the 
bells from Christian churches: by all these 
things sight and sound and feeling alike are 
touched and charmed and quickened. There 
is magic in the very air as it sweeps across the 
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many-coloured hills, and beauty everywhere, 
and with it all an elusive and mysterious charm 
that has never been captured by any one, though 
some of those magnificent passages in Isaiah 
bring it closer to us than anything else. | 

Do I exaggerate? Ask any one whovhas lived 
in Palestine, having ears to hear and eyes to 
see. And if you still cannot believe, go yourself 
to Palestine, and seek there your day of revela- 
tion. It will surely come. 


CHAPTER II 


TURKISH RULE IN PALESTINE 


Mucu of Turkey’s guilt as a ruling power has 
been forgotten since the Armistice. The big 
events with which the years have been laden 
have pushed her somewhat into the background 
of affairs, and there is now a tendency to 
remember her only as a belligerent who put up 
a stubborn fight for four years, and who should 
not now be treated too unkindly by those who 
have the upper hand of her. She has lost 
immense areas of fruitful territory, moreover ; 
really, things should not be made too hard for her. 

It is quite true that Turkey was a courageous 
fighter ; considering that her armies were entirely 
composed of conscripts, most of whom heartily 
detested her, but had no escape from hazarding 
their lives in her service, the gallantry of these 
ill-treated, under-fed, and unpaid men was 
extraordinary—superb ! _ It is also true that many 
of the atrocities committed by Turkey were 
planned and carried out by men not actually of 


Turkish birth. But undoubtedly the atrocities 
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were committed by Turkey as a Power; they 
had a definite place in her policy ; they were, to 
put it mildly, condoned by her and never atoned 
for, though she had to order their cessation under 
the stern pressure of the European Powers. 
Thus it is absolutely fair to say that the blame for 
such dark deeds is Turkey’s entirely. 

Against Turkey’s undoubted fighting quali- 
ties must be set the record of her treatment 
of prisoners, which is only less black than that 
of her German ally. It is possible that the 
Turks, if left to themselves, would have treated 
British prisoners rather better than they did, 
having regard to a future when peace terms were 
being settled ; but the Germans would never 
have allowed any favour to be shown to English 
soldiers. ‘Turkey’s treatment of the men taken 
at Kut, especially of the Indian soldiers, will not 
be forgotten by this generation of English or 
Indians. 

I am certain that no one who has known 
Palestine under Turkish rule can even play with 
the thought of giving it back to the slow torture 
of a living death. Perhaps a very few stories of 
Turkish rule in Palestine, all drawn from personal 
experience, may help those who have not seen 
the Turk at work to a better comprehension of 
the case. 

Taxation was extravagantly disproportionate, 
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and the burden of it fell chiefly upon the defence- 
less poor. A man was assessed on what his 
vineyard or olive grove could bear in an 
exceptionally good year, no matter what the 
actual harvest might be. One man, whose two 
or three olive trees yielded him in a good harvest 
a profit of twenty francs (then sixteen shillings), 
was assessed one year at thirty francs, and he had 
to pay that to save his trees from being cut down 
before his eyes. ‘Trees were taxed as they stood, 
and the fellahin (peasants) were also taxed for 
planting young ones. A further tax was levied 
upon what might have been growing on the 
ground occupied by the tree itself, as well as for 
what could not grow under itsshade! ‘To escape 
the tree-tax, the men of a village in the Hebron 
district one winter cut down some five hundred 
trees, in all stages of growth and promise, and 
left them lying where they fell. Taxes were 
liable to be collected more than once, and indeed 
they were often called for at least twice in the 
year, especially if the year happened to be a 
fruitful one. 'Tax-collectors were lodged and 
fed at the expense of the village or town from 
which they were collecting ; it was thus easier 
as well as cheaper to pay them off as quickly as 
possible. ‘To do this whole villages practically 
sold themselves into the hands of the Jewish 
- money-lenders. 
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Nothing could be done without bribery. 
Every one took bribes, from the highest to the 
least. One of the pashas of Jerusalem held his 
post for about eighteen months; at the end of 
that time he was recalled by the Porte. He had, 
however, made a clear {T1800 over and above 
his official salary. It was said of him that he 
would accept anything, from a chicken to a load 
of wood or a mejideh (a Turkish coin, worth 
4s. 6d.), but that it was useless to appear before 
him with empty hands. One of his most 
lucrative occupations was the sale of the smaller 
governorships in Palestine, which were really 
in the bestowal of the Porte, presumably to the 
highest bidder. For instance, he sold the 
governorship of a district to the north of 
Jerusalem for £T100, knowing perfectly well 
that his nominee would be turned out as soon as 
Constantinople heard of the transaction. This 
happened within six months, but when the local 
governor was ejected he had repaid himself the 
£Troo and a trifle over and above it. The 
district had to pay its taxes a second time to the 
new governor, the first lot having been annexed 
by the other man. 

After the New Constitution of 1908—from 
which every lover of Palestine had hoped so 
much—bribery and corruption were more 
rampant than before. As a Moslem gentleman 
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put it to us, ‘“‘ Before the Constitution a man held 
out one hand ; now he holds out both, only he 
puts them behind his back.” The law courts 
had always been inaccessible to any one but the 
possessor of a golden key; but now the rates 
were vastly higher. A fellah (peasant) reckoned 
that whereas before 1908 he would have had to 
pay one mejideh to get his case heard, he had now 
to pay not less than ten francs, and then he could 
not be sure of a hearing. 

In fairness to the accused, we must remember 
that the Turkish officials were purposely under- 
paid, on the understanding that they were to 
augment their incomes as best they could. Thus 
a man of good family, holding an honourable 
Government post, was paid £T3 a month, a 
ridiculous sum even for a single man, which 
he was not. It was, I think, in 1906 that the 
usual military exemption tax was raised from 
seven shillings to thirteen, which meant that the 
religious communities to which the exempt 
Christians belonged had to find the difference 
in the case of their poorest members. A tax 
was levied, nominally for the reconstruction and 
repair of roads, of sixteen and a half piastres 
(say 3s. 6d.) per person. I cannot say how many 
new roads were provided out of this, or old ones 
mended. I know that one year’s accounts, sent 
up to Constantinople by the then pasha of 
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Jerusalem, showed a sum of two or three hundred 
Turkish pounds expended on a new road ; but 
everybody knew for a fact that the road in 
question led from the main thoroughfare to the 
house of an official and ended at his front door, 
and was made for his sole convenience, he 
having lately set up a smart little carriage and pair. 
Knowing the Turkish official, I should be sur- 
prised indeed if even half the sum set down on 
paper had ever been disbursed in wages, in 
materials, and so on. But the new Road Tax 
was rigorously extorted, once it had been 
imposed. A poll tax was also levied, amounting 
to one bishlik (sixpence) per head, whether the 
head were that of infant or grandsire. An 
income tax was next thought of. All Moslems 
not in Government employment were assessed 
at sums from fifty to two hundred piastres a 
head, while Government servants were relieved 
of one month’s salary as their income tax. In 
the case of Christian and Jewish subjects, the 
tax was proportionately higher, namely, from 
fifty to five hundred piastres. The cruelty of 
the system lay in the fact that in the end it was 
all wrung out of the long-suffering, hard-working, 
and utterly patient fellah, who had no one to 
speak for him and no money to spare for bribes. 
When a poll tax was levied on the donkeys, 
camels, and oxen, without which the fellah could 
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neither plough nor bring his produce to market, 
his case was hard beyond endurance. Never 
did the Arabs show so unmistakably the grim 
marks of suffering and of hopeless grinding 
poverty as in the years from 1908 to 1914. 
Watching them, and listening to their tales, so 
simply and so uncomplainingly related, one 
could not but feel that they had almost reached 
the limit of suffering, and that some change was 
absolutely bound to come. 

One of the heaviest burdens borne by the 
Palestinian Arabs was that of conscription. The 
Palestinian is a farmer, a shepherd, an agri- 
culturist, or, if a townsman, a shopkeeper. He 
delights in small, quiet happenings, in small 
profits, in peace and good food ; he asks only to 
be left alone, and not made to work too hard. 
Before the New Constitution only the Moslems 
were liable for military service, but from 1908 
the Christians also were impressed. They 
loathed it, and, indeed, the rough and wretched 
life into which they were thrust as soldiers 
pressed more hardly upon the Christians, who, 
however poor they may be, have a higher standard 
of life than their Moslem confréres. Nominally, 
a man was exempt if he could prove that he had 
a wife with no other supporter than himself ; 
actually, this excuse was not always accepted. 
I remember that one of the stone-masons at 
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St. George’s, finding himself about to be called 
up for that year’s “ askari ” (conscripts), married 
a beggar-woman, and, having thus clearly proved 
his wife’s complete dependence upon himself, 
obtained relief. Being free, he promptly 
divorced her, with no ill will on either side. 
Another man we knew, a young fellow of eighteen, 
the only supporter of his mother and several 
little brothers and sisters, managed somehow to 
save and borrow {£T'50 to buy his release. His 
officer took the money and sent him home ; but 
before he had gone two days’ journey he was 
seized again, and sent on active service east of 
Jordan. . 

The term of military service was reckoned at 
twenty years, five years as askari (recruit), two 
years ihtiat (living at home, but liable for service), 
eight years radeef (reserve), five years muhafiz 
(home defence in time of war). At one time, a 
man could pay a substitute, the Sudanese or 
Mugrabin (Moors) being generally willing to 
serve instead, if well paid; but later on, as 
Turkey became more pressed for money, the fee 
was raised to £{T60 or two blood-horses. From 
time to time the police (who were really the 
soldiers) would ride out into the villages and 
round up the unhappy recruits. These sad 
little processions often passed our house, the 
recruits marching together in a body with a couple 
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of armed and mounted guards before and behind, 
and at a distance the women from the rifled 
villages followed, singing a curious shrill chant 
which ran on about three notes. Sometimes the 
recruits were roped together. 

The life of these recruits, torn from plough 
and field without regard to the work of the 
country, was hard in the extreme. The old 
barracks at Jerusalem were very small, but 
numbers of recruits were dragged in from all 
parts of the country and penned up there like 
sheep, until the authorities were ready to move 
them to other stations. One very hot summer 
a number of recruits were brought in to 
Jerusalem, and shut up in the Tower of David, 
the citadel, and then in the old barracks. No one 
troubled to feed them very regularly or very 
often, and, which was far worse, no one 
remembered to give them water. ‘They were just 
forgotten. A Church of England missionary 
happened to be walking home past the barracks, 
and he heard agonised voices crying from above 
him, ‘‘ For the love of God, give us water!” 
Looking up, he saw hands thrust out through 
the bars above his head. He went at once to 
the Turkish commandant and reported this, and, 
as the matter seemed to be of little moment at 
headquarters, he asked and obtained leave to 
supply these wretched men with water from his 
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own cistern, which he and his servant carried to 
the barracks in pails. In 1896, some hundreds 
of extra recruits were impressed for the Turco- 
Cretan war. They overflowed the barracks, both 
the Old and the New, and about a thousand of 
them were camped out in the open fields north of 
the Damascus Gate, barely ten minutes’ walk 
from our house. It was in winter, when the 
rain comes down with extraordinary volume like 
sheets of water pouring over a waterfall. The 
tents were old and not watertight, and through 
some one’s stupidity the camps had been pitched 
on low marshy ground well below the level of 
the roads running past it, which drained into the 
field until it was like a bog in most parts. The 
soldiers laid down rags, and bits of brown paper, 
and pieces of tin—anything that came to hand, in 
a vain attempt to make dry places to stand and 
sit on, but half the time the water was over the 
soles of their boots. Food was always scanty 
in the Turkish army, and not a thing was done by 
the officers for the comfort and well-being of 
these men. They were there for about three 
weeks, and during all that time there was not 
one case of any of these miserable men taking 
anything from the houses grouped about their 
camping-ground. 

The Turkish soldier was nominally a soldier, 
but he was also used to collect taxes, and as 
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policeman, night-watchman, detective, fireman, 
and so on. I am quite sure that he got no extra 
pay for performing all these extra services, and’ 
his own pay as a soldier was invariably in arrears. 
He was supposed to receive medals for active 
service, for conspicuous courage under fire, for 
saving life in action, and for general good 
conduct or good service. I knew of only one 
man who received a medal for active service, 
during our time in Palestine. A conscript, he 
served throughout the war in Crete, and received 
his discharge there on medical grounds, just 
before the close of the campaign. He managed 
to beg and borrow) his way to Beyrout, and 
arrived there very ill and absolutely penniless. 
He had his medal, however, which had been 
presented to him on his discharge ; but when he 
examined it, hoping to raise the money on it for 
his journey to Jerusalem, he found it to be merely 
an ordinary Turkish coin, called a quarter- 
mejideh, and worth about one shilling. A hole 
had been pierced in it, and a ribbon attached. 
This was his ‘‘ medal ” for the Cretan Campaign. 
It was also his final payment for his military 
service. We heard this story from his family, to 
whom he wrote for the money to pay his return 
journey. My Mother helped towards it, and after 
his return he came to thank her; he was a tall, 
gaunt creature, appallingly thin, and lamed for life. 
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In the Balkan War of 1912, some four 
thousand recruits were taken from one province 
in Syria. During their absence at the front, 
the local officials and tax-collectors from time to 
time visited the towns and villages from which 
the young men had been taken, and made forced 
collections from the women and the old men, 
who were struggling to carry on, assuring them 
that their money would all be used to provide 
extra food and pay for their menfolk in the field ; 
and though, of course, the unlucky creatures 
knew well that not one para would so be spent, 
they did not dare to withhold what was demanded 
of them. So the larger part of their earnings 
was gradually taken from them, in addition to the 
usual collection of taxes. At the end of the war 
only four hundred and twenty-seven men 
returned to that district, many of them broken in 
health ; and they returned to find their people 
sunk in utter and appalling poverty. 

Our poor conscripts in Palestine were terribly 
neglected in the way of food and clothing. The 
uniforms were made in the Government factories 
at Constantinople and Damascus; they seemed 
to us to be cut out to one size only. It was no 
uncommon sight to see a Turkish soldier in coat 
and trousers which were either several inches too 
short for him, or else were tucked up being too 
long, without belt or socks, and wearing one boot 
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and one shoe, or else the rough red slippers that 
he was wearing when he was impressed for 
service. One year a Turkish official, visiting 
Palestine, was so much scandalised at the 
appearance of the soldiers everywhere, that he 
informed the Sultan Abdul Hamid on his return. 
The Sultan sent a special commissioner to inquire 
into the matter. Before the commissioner arrived 
in Jerusalem, the garrison, of some eleven hundred 
men, were all put into new uniforms, and their 
smart appearance quite satisfied the commissioner, 
who informed the Sultan that there was not a word 
of truth in the complaint made to him. He 
could not know, of course, that as soon as he was 
safely back at Constantinople the new uniforms 
were all taken away, and the old ones re-issued 
to the men. 

The Turkish soldier was supposed to receive 
one mejideh (4s. 6d.) per month, in addition to 
his rations. The pay, however, was even more 
irregular than the rations. The Turkish officers 
complained, and probably with truth, that their 
own pay was always in arrears, and that they could 
not pay their men money which they did not 
receive. Back pay was supposed to be made up 
to the men at the big Moslem festivals, but I do 
not think it went. much beyond the supposition. 
When a soldier had served his full time, and could 
prove that so much of his pay was still due to him, 
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his commanding officer would give him an order 

on the Government for the full amount. But 
if he happened to be owing the Government 
money for arrears of taxes due from him—and 
this could always be proved against a man who 
could not read or write—the sum due to the 
Government was deducted from the sum due to 
the soldier. If he got anything at all, he got 
but the merest fraction of the pay due to him 
for his years of military service. I think the 
Turkish soldier, as we knew him in Palestine, 
was the most patient and long-suffering of men, 
as well as the best behaved. His resignation 
under injustice and oppression was really painful 
to watch. 

Until 1908, the Christians in Palestine were 
exempt from military service ; they paid instead 
a yearly tax of about 8s. 2d. in English money, 
for life. The Young Turk, however, changed 
all this. Christians became liable for service on 
the same footing as their Moslem brothers. 
Numbers of them immediately left the country 
rather than serve in the Turkish army ; but others 
paid the higher exemption fee. This matter of 
Christian military service was not altogether 
popular with the Moslems and with the old Turks, 
in whom contempt for the subject Christians was 
ingrained. It did not really press upon the 
Palestinian Christians until about 1913, when 
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Niazi Bey, the colleague of Enver, made a sudden 
and unexpected visit to Palestine. My Father 
and I were at Jericho, spending a night there in 
the queer little hotel before crossing over into 
Moab the following day. As we came in to 
dinner, two new arrivals at a table close to ours 
were pointed out to us, and we were told that the 
officer facing us was the famous Niazi Bey. He 
wore a khaki uniform and a tall cap of black 
astrachan. The moulding of the jaw and chin 
was large and very firm, but the lips were con- 
cealed by a long dark moustache, and he wore 
green glasses. He rose and bowed to my Father, 
very politely, but said nothing. It was an 
interesting encounter, and I have often wondered 
whether he wore those glasses to conceal the 
directness of his observation rather than as pro- 
tection from the light, for his eyes were very keen 
and penetrating. The Christians were a good 
deal perturbed at his visit, and his searching 
inquiry into all sorts of details ; they felt that 
it boded no good to them, for he was known to 
have a strong prejudice against Christianity. 
From that visit of Niazi Bey’s dated the increasing 
strictness with which Christian military service 
was enforced in Palestine, under orders from 
Constantinople. Did Niazi Bey then know how 
close upon us was the Great War, and did he come 
to take stock of the military strength of Palestine 
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against its outbreak? I have never been able 
to rid myself of the belief that this was the reason 
for his meteoric visit. 

Let me be quite clearin whatI say. It was the 
Arabs, but especially the Moslem Arabs, who 
were the chief sufferers in Palestine under 
Turkish rule. Foreigners were exempt from 
taxation, and they also enjoyed various other 
privileges, having strong Governments behind 
them. It is only fair to say that to us foreign 
residents Turkish courtesy never failed. The 
Jews also were for the most part foreign subjects, 
and had only to appeal to their consulates to 
receive adequate support and protection, for they 
were undoubtedly a very useful asset to their 
respective Governments. But for the Arabs of 
Palestine, absolute subjects of Turkey, who 
cared ? Certainly not their own Government. 
The Christian Arabs, however poor, were a 
shade better off in some respects, for they could 
and they did get temporary relief from their 
monasteries and religious institutions ; but not 
a thing was ever done for the Moslem poor by 
the Turks. There was no system of relief for 
the sick or the poor or the aged. All that was 
done to alleviate such suffering was done by 
foreign residents and missions, and they could 
touch only the fringe of it. Nowhere in 
Jerusalem did one see such utter wretchedness 
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and poverty and suffering as stalked the Moslem 
Quarter of the Holy City. 

And then there were the Turkish prisons, 
those ghastly places whose inmates were herded 
together without respect to their age or the 
nature of the crime with which they were 
charged. In the Women’s Prison one or two of 
the inmates had their young children with them. 
One woman was in for having committed .a 
peculiarly savage murder. Another, lying under 
a similar charge, vowed that she knew nothing 
of the crime until she was arrested the morning 
after it was discovered, the police declaring that 
since she lived next door she must be implicated. 
Prisoners were practically supported by their 
relatives, and it is easy to imagine how severely 
this taxed the already overstrained resources of 
the poor. Those who were brought in from a 
distance, and were out of reach of their friends, 
were indeed in a hard case. 

Here is a true story of a “ crime” and its 
punishment under Turkish rule. Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Son had a splendid boatman at Jaffa, 
Sulieman Ghirby, whose reputation was known 
throughout Palestine and Syria for the mag- 
nificent courage with which he had, on several 
occasions, saved lives from wrecks at Jaffa. 
There was no harbour at Jaffa, and on rough days 
ships were obliged to anchor as far as possible 
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from the dangerous reef of rocks that guarded 
the shore, and the passage from the ship in 
rowing-boats was exciting rather than pleasant. 
After one of these difficult rescues, an English 
newspaper proprietor sent Sulieman from 
England a valuable gold watch, suitably inscribed. 
It was not long before the then Pasha of Jaffa 
heard of it, and he sent word to Sulieman that he 
wished to see it. Having seen the watch, he 
wished to keep it. Sulieman refused to give it 
up, and after asking him for it two or three 
times, the Pasha sent him to prison on an 
absolutely frivolous charge, for everybody knew 
that Sulieman’s character was above reproach. 
With a truly fiendish refinement of cruelty, he 
sent his victim to prison in Jerusalem, knowing 
that to be cut away from sight and sound of the 
sea added tenfold to the punishment. Sulieman 
was occasionally let out for a few hours on 
parole, and he came to see us sometimes, for we 
were amongst those whose lives he had saved 
at Jaffa. He never uttered a word of complaint 
as to the unfairness of his imprisonment, but he 
literally pined to be sent back to the prison at Jaffa. 
From there at least, he said, he could see and hear 
the sea that he loved. After some months he was 
released. He died not many years later, together 
with his younger and only less splendid brother, 
in the epidemic of cholera that ravaged Jaffa. 
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The Turk was an adept at the gentle art of 
evading obligations and breaking his plighted 
word. For years—I had almost said, for cen- 
turies—he kept Europe at bay, turning European 
rivalries to his own advantage, and playing off 
one Power against another, thereby distracting 
their attention from himself. When actually 
driven into a corner, he would generally find 
some way of slipping through his bond in such a 
way that it was long before he was found out. 
After the Armenian Massacres, Europe insisted 
upon the appointment of Christian vice-governors 
in the provinces who would, it was hoped, be 
able to help the many Christian subjects of 
Turkey in each distant vilayet or province. It 
was not long before this “‘ reform ”’ became a 
weapon which Turkey could wield with ruthless 
effect against her Christian subjects. For in a 
province, or city, where the Armenians formed 
the majority of the Christian population, a 
Roman Catholic vice-governor was appointed ; 
where Latins predominated, he would be a 
Gregorian; or where Protestants of various 
kinds most did congregate, he would be an 
Armenian. Any one who has experience of the 
bitter enmity existing in Turkey between Chris- 
tians of various creeds—an enmity which Turkey 
has carefully and skilfully fostered through many 
generations—will easily understand how futile 
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was the reform. The office was practically a 
sinecure, and even where the holder of it was 
perfectly willing to aid his fellow-Christians in 
every way, he was so hedged in by a multitude 
of petty restrictions that he could do nothing for 
them. Once again Turkey scored, and her 
Christian subjects paid the penalty. 

There was, however, a lighter side to Turkish 
rule. 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
says Pope ; and the Turkish official was a stand- 
ing example of the truth of this saying. One 
year a whole consignment of books sent out 
from England for a mission school in Palestine 
was confiscated, because the Custom House 
officials found in one box a little cookery book 
which gave ‘‘ Seven Ways of Cooking Turkey.” 
The word “ Turkey ” was enough; they were 
positive that the “seven ways” dealt with the 
disruption of the Turkish Empire, and so the 
rest of the books were also impounded for 
safety’s sake. A missionary from Baghdad told 
us that there the Turks confiscated a number of 
school readers for infants, because the first one 
they opened began, “‘ There was a dog called 
Turk.” 

‘When my Father began his buildings at 
Jerusalem, he had two funds in the Mission 
account at home, and he arranged with his 
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bankers to send him a telegram on the first of 
every month, stating how much he had to count 
on for the month’s expenditure. The telegram 
would run like this: ‘“ Ordinary 275, special 
301,” meaning “ ordinary and special, or build- 
ing, account, so many pounds.” One month 
the expected telegram did not arrive, and, as 
was usual in cases of delay, my Father sent a 
message to the Turkish Post Office, asking that 
it might be sent up to him as soon as it came. 
The answer was returned that the telegram had 
come, but it was of such a dangerous nature that 
the postmaster had felt obliged to-submit it to 
the Pasha. This was going a bit too far. My 
Father formally applied to the British Consul for 
the release of his telegram. The Consul sent 
his dragoman to interview the Pasha’s dragoman. 
The Pasha’s dragoman represented the matter 
to the Pasha. The Pasha informed the Consul 
that he was greatly disturbed to find that his 
friend, the English Bishop, was importing arms 
into Jerusalem, as the telegram clearly showed— 
ordinary rifles, so many, special rifles, so many ; 
and he feared that the Bishop was projecting a 
rising against the Sultan’s authority. The 
Consul then called upon the Pasha, and in a 
friendly conversation over coffee and cigarettes 
the matter was explained to the latter’s complete 


satisfaction. ‘The telegram was sent to my 
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Father about ten days late. For the next two or 
three months, when the telegram was due, my 
Father would send a message to the postmaster 
to say that he was expecting his telegram about 
rifles, and he would be much obliged if he might 
have it as soon as it came. No Eastern can bear 
to be chaffed, however mildly ; after the third 
month, my Father received a plaintive message 
in return: “ The Turkish postmaster sends his 
love, and begs the Bishop to say no more, and 
all his telegrams in future shall be sent to him 
without a moment’s delay.” He kept his word, 
and the incident closed. 

There was also the historic telegram received 
by my Father, from an exceedingly demure 
spinster lady, who had offered to advance the 
purchase money for a special bit of land if he 
received a bond fide offer from the owner. The 
offer was made suddenly, and my Father tele- 
graphed to this lady in England, asking if he 
could go forward with the purchase. Her 
answer quickly came. Eagerly opening the 
telegram, my Father’s astonished eyes beheld the 
one word, “ Bug”! Thus freely had the Turkish 
clerk rendered the little word “‘ Buy.” 

One day a friend came in to tell us that his 
watch had been stolen from his room during his 
absence. He at once reported it to the Consu- 
late, as one always did on such occasions ; but 
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as it happened, he recovered it himself less than 
twenty-four hours later, by the simple expedient 
of tipping the Jewish money-lender in whose 
little dark shop he caught sight of it displayed 
for sale. About a year later he received official 
notice that the man who had stolen his watch, 
or who was supposed to have stolen it (which is 
quite the same thing in Turkey), had been caught, 
and the case would be tried at the Serai (Turkish 
Law Courts) the following morning at eight, 
when the judge required his presence. It was 
useless to protest that he suspected no particular 
person of the theft, and that he had himself 
recovered the watch almost immediately after it 
was stolen. ‘The case was tabled for hearing on 
that day at the Serai, and it must be gone through 
with proper ceremony. At about eight the 
following morning, our friend was obliged to go 
to the Serai, accompanied and supported by one 
of the Arab clerks attached to the Consulate. 
When his case came on for hearing, which was 
not before eleven o’clock, our friend found 
himself placed in the dock side by side with the 
accused, who, as it happened, was a complete 
stranger to him, and, so far as he knew, had 
never even entered his compound. However, 
he was obliged to state his case, which he did, 
adding that he had himself recovered the watch 
about a year ago, and as he was positive that the 
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accused could not have stolen it, he trusted the 
judge would discharge him. The judge warmly 
commended our friend for his clemency, and 
called for coffee to celebrate this happy ending 
to the case; and after they had all partaken of 
this, seated on the judge’s dais, our friend paid 
his final compliments and was allowed to depart. 

I have given but a very few instances of 
Turkish rule, chosen at random from memory. 
No doubt any foreign resident in any part of the 
Turkish dominions could embellish my tale, as 
well as support it. Turkish rule is like a cancer, 
and Palestine was saved only just in time. If 
we require a further indictment of Turkey as a 
ruling power, we need only recall the Armenian 
Massacres, the Bulgarian Atrocities, the branding 
of Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece, the long 
record of humiliation and persecution endured 
by the Orthodox Church under Turkish 
suzerainty. We had Armenian servants and 
friends, and we heard stories at first hand of what 
their relatives had gone through from the Turks. 
We saw, and can never forget, some of the 
refugees. One morning an Armenian woman 
wandered in at our gate, and suddenly appeared 
in the house. She was a tall, handsome person, 
oddly swathed round in a thick scarf. She 
began to talk volubly in Armenian, laughing 
often, and one of the Armenian maids was called 
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in to find out what she wanted. She was just a 
refugee, and crazed by things she had seen and 
passed through; her talk was only of those. 
Suddenly she tore the scarf from her throat ; her 
Turkish captor had tried to cut it, and the wound 
was barely healed. No one ever knew what 
else she had suffered, nor how she had escaped 
from Armenia. She herself remembered nothing 
but what she had seen enacted in her village. 
Of these things she chattered endlessly, spacing 
her talk with frequent, ghastly fits of laughter. 
There were others like her within the Armenian 
Quarter. People in Cyprus still remember those 
ghastly Armenian bodies which were washed up 
on their shores after the massacres in Anatolia. 
There is much good in the individual Turk, 
and he is a magnificent fighter; but he is in- 
trinsically lazy. His whole history shows it. 
Like all lazy people, he is capable of immense 
energy at times, after which he relapses into a 
state of brooding, but not blameless, torpor. His 
conquests have been the paradoxical results of 
his laziness. Too lazy to build, he has taken for 
his own the cities raised by other men’s labour. 
Too lazy to repair, he has let his mighty empire 
crumble into hopeless ruin. Too lazy to 
govern, he has allowed himself to be dominated 
by upstarts of mixed and alien blood. As a 
ruler he has been unfaithful in small things and 
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in great, and the record of the Turkish Empire 
is written across Europe and Asia in characters 
of blood and desolation. It is because of his 
record as a ruler that Christendom can never 
contemplate the restoration to the Turk of those 
countries and people so hardly liberated. It is 
because of his record as a ruler that the Great 
Powers were both wise and right to leave him in 
Constantinople. Keep him in Europe, within 
sight and reach of Europe, and he can be made 
more or less answerable for his actions. Drive 
him into the recesses of Asia, amongst the 
mountains, and beyond the reach of roads and 
railways and telegraphs, and the lot of those 
peoples upon whom he settles down will never 
be known, or, if heard of, it will be too late to 
intervene. 


CHAPTER III 


POLITICS IN PALESTINE 


Berore the War, Palestine was ruled by Turkey— 
and four Great Powers held the reins. They 
were, in order of prominence, Russia, Germany, 
France, and England. Now the order of pre- 
cedence has been changed. England rules, 
under the Mandate, the land she freed at such 
great cost; Russia has disappeared from the 
scene, also Germany ; France has come forward 
and stands at England’s elbow. Sometimes she 
jogs that elbow. 

The whole political scene, the whole balance 
and outlook of Palestine, have been entirely 
shifted by the War; but even so, she inherits 
the past in matters political as well as in things 
of a higher and rarer kind. All through the 
centuries, this nation and that has fought for 
possession of her, or, maybe, has fought out its 
own battles upon her soil, and she has been 
hurt by their blows.. Thus Napoleon sought to 
break England’s Indian Empire by seizing Egypt 


gr 
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and Palestine, and thereby cutting her line of 
communication with the Far East. This 
momentous struggle was staged in Acre, a tiny 
unknown seaport in Palestine. ‘‘ Had I but 
captured Acre,” said Napoleon, when a prisoner 
at St. Helena, referring to Sir Sidney Smith’s 
magnificent defence of the crumbling walls of 
that old Crusading town, “‘ had I but captured 
Acre, I would have reached Constantinople and 
the Indies—I would have changed the face of 
the world! But that man made me miss my 
destiny !” 

Before the War, Russia was certainly first 
and strongest amongst the European Powers 
established in Palestine. Her position and in- 
fluence there were due to three main causes—the 
Russian Jew, the Russian pilgrim, and the 
Russian purse. The influx of all three into 
Palestine was seemingly inexhaustible. Russia’s 
handling of the Jewish question was subtle. 
She persecuted the Jews at intervals in Russia, 
knowing that wherever they obtained a firm 
hold her own uneducated and backward people 
had no chance. Her severity induced thousands 
of Jews to emigrate, and many of them gravitated 
towards Palestine. Here, too, they found them- 
selves under Russian rule, but in how different 
a guise! Numbers counted there, and so every 
Jew had his market value in a detailed plan. 
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All the advantages of being Russian ‘subjects 
were experienced by the Jews the moment their 
ship anchored at Jaffa. They were not searched 
at the Customs, as were all other such newcomers, 
though it was an open secret that they brought in 
quantities of silver and jewellery for sale. Of 
course, the Turkish Customs officials knew very 
well what was being smuggled in thus openly, 
but they dared not interfere with Russian 
subjects. 

Another important factor in Russian politics 
was the large number of pilgrims who passed 
through the Holy Land every year. They made 
Jerusalem their headquarters, and during Lent 
and Eastertide sometimes as many as ten 
thousand pilgrims would be gathered there. 
The Russian Imperial Orthodox Society had 
charge of the pilgrims, and made all the necessary 
arrangements for their journeys, and for their 
keep and safety whilst in Palestine. This Society 
was founded in 1847, having for its object the 
encouragement of Russian pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, and the care of them whilst there. 
At that time, the pilgrims came in hundreds 
only where latterly they were counted in 
thousands ; they had to be lodged in convents 
and monasteries belonging to the Greek por- 
tion of the Orthodox Church, and they were 
thus dispersed about the Holy City. More- 
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over, the money for their keep passed into Greek 
hands. The Society therefore determined to 
house its own pilgrims, and after the Crimean 
War it erected the handsome buildings known as 
“The Russian Buildings,” about ten minutes’ 
walk from the Jaffa Gate. By this simple 
expedient Russian money was kept in Russian 
hands, and the pilgrims were removed from 
under Greek influence ; for the rivalry between 
the Greek and Russian branches of the Orthodox 
Church was hardly less keen than that between 
the Orthodox and the Latins, though better 
veiled. In 1888, the visit of the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess Sergius to Palestine 
materially strengthened the position of the 
Society, and as a reward for its excellent manage- 
ment of the Royal pilgrims’ tour the Czar 
Alexander IT., in 1889, issued an Imperial Ukase, 
changing the “Palestine Society” into the 
‘‘ Imperial Orthodox Society,” under himself as 
President. 

From the moment the pilgrims set foot on 
shore to the moment when they left the Holy 
Land, they were taken in charge by a paternal 
Government functioning through the Imperial 
Orthodox Society. They were met by one of 
the Montenegrin kawasses of the Society, who 
shepherded them through the Turkish Customs, 
and put them into the train for Jerusalem. 
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Arrived at Jerusalem, they were conducted to 
the large Russian Hospices, one for men and one 
for women, situated a few minutes from the 
Holy City on the north. Here they ate, and 
slept on great wide shelves, wrapped in their 
blankets—slept, apparently, none the less sweetly 
for being laid out in rows almost as closely as 
sardines in a tin. The conveyance of large 
bands of pilgrims to the more distant cities was 
an even clearer proof of the Society’s immense 
resources and capabilities. The Montenegrin 
kawasses, well mounted and impressively armed, 
escorted the pilgrims on their tour; there was 
also a little army of muleteers, a doctor, nurses, 
medical necessaries, tents, and bedding. Horses 
and donkeys were provided for the very aged, 
or for the sick and weakly, and some few did 
ride when compelled to do so by sheer physical 
necessity ; but as a rule the pilgrims walked 
everywhere. Indeed, most of them thought it 
positively wicked to ride across those holy fields 
where once the Saviour’s Feet had trodden. At 
every place of halt or stay, the kawasses were 
primarily responsible for the comfort and well- 
being of the pilgrims. 

It is impossible to imagine Palestine without 
the yearly influx of Russian pilgrims ; but since 
1914 there has been none. Before the next 
spring came round Russia was at war, and since 
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1917 she has been in chains. But those Russian 
pilgrimages were truly marvellous events, the 
most marvellous, I think, that the world has seen 
since the days of the First Crusade. Year after 
year they came, in thousands, from every town 
and village and hamlet throughout Russia ; all 
old people—you seldom saw a young face in 
their ranks—men and women who had toiled 
and saved and denied themselves all their lives 
only for this: that they might walk humbly 
through the stony ways of Palestine, kneel at her 
sacred shrines, and pray. In some cases a whole 
village would club together the savings of many 
careful years to send one pilgrim as its repre- 
sentative ; and this pilgrim, man or woman, 
would collect many little relics of infinite 
preciousness and sanctity to take back to the 
waiting faithful at home, each tiny treasure 
being laid upon each sacred shrine in turn. 

\ A Russian Consul once told my Mother that 
he estimated each Russian pilgrim as being 
worth on an average {10 to Palestine. This 
money, great as the sum must have been in the 
ageregate, was the least part of the pilgrims’ 
gift to Palestine. They brought into her a 
religious devotion as deep as it was genuine, and 
a fervour of unquestioning belief ogee 
elsewhere in a weary and disillusioned world. 
Fasting, they walked from place to place, from Z 
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Nazareth to Tiberias, from Bethlehem to Hebron, 
from Jerusalem to Jordan; companies of old, 
and poor, and often very weary men and women, 
their worn hands clasping rough pilgrim staffs, 
and on each face the seal of the most enduring 
patience. (Sheep-like, they trudged along 
together, kissed the same holy pictures in turn, 
fell prostrate at the same holy site, asking 
nothing better than to give their mite for its 
enrichment, fleeced alike by monk and priest 
and beggar. )Yes, just like sheep they were, as 
dumbly patieft, as gentle, and as unquestioning. 
Rapt beyond thought of self, they brought to 
Palestine the leaven of a most wonderful faith. 
God walked the streets and ways with them, 
His glory blazed from every bush. (As they 
went about in little bands you seldom heard them 
talking to each other, but from the moving lips, 
the cross signed suddenly on breast or brow, 
you knew they spoke to God.’ Sometimes one 
of them would burst into song, always a chant or 
hymn, and all the rest would take it up, singing 
in sweetest harmony together. It was im- 
possible to watch a Russian pilgrim congregation 
in church without catching some faint reflection 
of their fire.) Neither time nor person then 
existed for them, their whole being was con- 
centrated on the service, and if you could not 
pray with them in words, you could not help 
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but pray with the understanding that transcends 
all speech. 

“The inspiration of the pilgrims’ faith and 
love has been taken from Palestine by a tribula- 
tion greater than war. |That Russia will come 
through, a living soul, we know; for a people 
which is able to suffer and endure as she does 
must be informed by a spiritual force immeasur- 
ably great. But what of Palestine? No one 
any more cares for her ways, her shrines, as the 
pilgrims did. No one any more pours out upon 
her fragrance of love and devotion, nor draws in 
happiness with the mere breathing of her air. 
Even to our dull sight her loss is plain. What 
bitterness of rival creeds and politics, what futile 
antagonisms of race and race, what grasping 
after power by party set against party, have 
marred the Holy Land! How pitiful it is that 
Palestine should be so utterly distracted and 
absorbed by her own problems that she can 
spare no thought for Russia, lend no helping 
hand to light again the lamps on Russia’s 
neglected altars, return nothing of her soul’s 
vast debt to Russia ! 

Before the War, Russia expended annually 
vast sums of money in Palestine. Her build- 
ings were fine solid erections, ample in size, 
and fittingly maintained. Her official staffs 
were well-manned and carefully chosen. Her 
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churches attracted attention at once, with their 
domes and deep-toned bells, while within they 
were rich with pictures and ikons, the glitter of 
golden ikonostasis and soft light of many lamps. 
The church upon the slope of the Mount of 
Olives, which was built in memory of the 
Tsarina Marie Alexandrowna, the wife of 
Alexander II., is still one of the most beautiful 
at Jerusalem, with its bright blue roofs and 
gleaming domes overlaid with sheets of beaten 
gold. It contains some lovely sacred pictures, 
fine examples of pre-war Russian art, and within 
the ikonostasis is a large picture of the Holy 
Women at the Tomb of Christ, by Veretschagin, 
who was lost at sea during the Russo-Japanese 
War. The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
Sergius came out to Palestine for the consecration 
of this church in 1888, and the Grand Duchess’s 
body now lies within it. She, with other 
members of the Russian Imperial House, was 
brutally murdered by the Bolshevists in 1918, 
being thrown down a disused mine-shaft and 
stoned to death from above. As long as life 
remained, the little group below sang hymns and 
prayed aloud for Russia and for their tormentors. 
In 1920, the Grand Duchess’s remains were 
brought from Russia, to rest in holy soil not far 
from the scene of Christ’s Agony in the Garden! 

Russia chose her sites for building with an 
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| 
eagle eye for situations of advantage. In addi- 
tion to the various buildings in and around 
Jerusalem, there were few, if any, sacred sites 
throughout the country where she was not well 
represented. Such manifest evidences of her 
wealth and power could not fail to impress the 
beholder, as they were intended to do. There 
were also large and well-organised schools at 
Jerusalem for boys and girls, as well as at 
Tiberias and Damascus. ‘The Russian language 
was a sine quad non in all these schools. Though 
she preferred to make her way in Palestine 
quietly and unobserved, she would never brook 
the smallest obstacle in her path. A Russian 
Jew was imprisoned by the Turkish authorities, 
I believe for murder. The Russian Consul at 
Jerusalem demanded his immediate release, and 
this being refused, he flung himself on horseback 
and galloped off to the prison to insist upon the 
man being delivered to him then and there. 
At first the governor of the prison, a ‘Turk, was 
firm in his refusal; whereupon the Consul, 
pulling out a revolver, pointed it at his head and 
threatened to shoot him if the criminal were 
detained any longer. Naturally, all opposition 
ceased at once, the Turk knowing very well that 
his own Government could not, and would not, 
support. him against Russian representations, 
however clearly he might be in the right. His 
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fears were justified, for shortly afterwards he 
was dismissed from his post. 

Thus Russia prepared for a day when she 
would oust the Turk from Constantinople and, 
as a matter of course, annex his empire with one 
great sweep of her arm. Living in Palestine, and 
watching her steady growth in power and prestige, 
it seemed to us that nothing could withstand her 
when she was ready to move. Certainly not 
the shambling and unstable Turk! Now Russia 
has been wiped out of power in Palestine, and in 
the councils of the world, as the tide wipes out 
castles on the sands. She has, in fact, ceased to 
exist as a Power. She is a heaving, inarticulate 
mass, alive, but with the whole of her force 
exhausted by suffering. But it is curious to find 
the old lust for power that informed Russia’s 
actions and intentions in Palestine up to 1914 
flourishing no less in Bolshevist Russia to-day. 
Russia is being ruled at present by a clique of 
foreign Jews, and these men have found, as did 
their predecessors in government, that the 
simple, unquestioning and deeply ignorant 
Russian peasant is far more easily held in thrall 
than is the Jew, whether Russian born or 
immigrant, with his alert and subtle mind and 
his genius for intrigue. ‘Therefore the Soviet 
places no difficulty in the way of those Jews who 
wish to emigrate to Palestine. Life in Russia 
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to-day is none too pleasant for anybody, except 
for the Soviet upper ten who have the power ; 
and so the Jews are glad enough to depart to 
Palestine, where food is plentiful and there are 
no burdensome restrictions. Thus Bolshevist 
Russia seeks to twist again about Palestirle the 
old subtle chain of intrigue and desire. The 
purpose is equally relentless, but the aim is 
different. For whereas Russia of the Tsars gave 
lavishly to Palestine, both in things worldly and 
in things spiritual, Bolshevist Russia gives 
nothing but what she desires to get rid of, 
namely, an element of het population which may 
easily become troublesome at any moment. 
Whereas Russia of the Tsars sought to extend 
her empire and, by way of Palestine, to reach 
her goal, Constantinople, that she might restore 
to Christendom the ancient kingdom of Byzan- 
tium, Bolshevist Russia seeks to strike England 
in the back, leaning across Palestine to deal the . 
blow. Once set the red torch alight there, and 
how swiftly the flame will spread to Egypt—to 
Arabia—to India ! 

France is the doyen of Christianity in the 
Near East, and the strength of her position in 
Palestine lies in her many religious institutions 
scattered throughout the country. France 
abroad is very different from France in Europe. 
At home, she seems to count herself a civilised 
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power rather than a Christian one. ( France 
abroad is the protectress of Western Chris- 
tianity. Lay but a finger upon monk or nun or 
pilgrim, and the whole machinery of French 
power is quickened into wrathful action. A 
French Consul said to us once, “‘ It is as much as 
“my post is worth to be seen in church in France, 
and as much as it is worth not to be seen in 
church in Palestine!” ) So, in order to under- 
stand the position in Palestine held by France, 
who erased from her coins the motto, “‘ Dieu 
protége la France,” France, who twenty-four 
years ago drove out the religious houses from her 
borders, we take up the story of her religious 
foundations in the Holy Land. 

The Franciscans are the oldest of these 
foundations, and date from 1219. The Fran- 
ciscan Intendant, or Warden, is always called 
“ Reverendissimo,” and counts himself by right 
“The Guardian of Holy Mount Zion and 
Custos of the Holy Land.” The Eastern 
Churches, of course, absolutely deny this claim. 
The Franciscan Convent in Jerusalem consists 
of church, monastery, and hospice, all of ample 
size and very well furnished; the monastery 
contains one hundred monks, and the hospice can 
accommodate between two and three hundred 
guests. In addition to this large foundation, they 
have about twenty Houses in other important 
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places in Palestine and Syria. Franciscan Houses 
take precedence of all other Latin institutions in 
Palestine and Syria. 

For some thirty years before the War, the 
influx of Latin monks and nuns into Palestine 
was steadily increasing, and the majority of 
these were French subjects. In 1901, the pass- 
ing of what is popularly known as “‘ the Associa- 
tions Bill ’’ drove hundreds of other “‘ religious ”’ 
into Palestine, and, of course, in many cases 
existing buildings had to be enlarged for their 
accommodation, or new ones erected, with the 
result that French power and influence in 
Palestine steadily expanded up to 1914. When 
the War broke out, there were at least twenty 
purely French religious institutions in and 
around Jerusalem alone, as well as in other 
principal towns ; while a chain of Latin hospices 
and monasteries extended right through the 
country, none more distant from its neighbour 
than a day’s journey, so that Latin pilgrims were 
passed from one to the other in their progress 
through the Holy Land, and were never for one 
night beyond the reach of French political and 
religious influences. The capacity of these 
hospices and monasteries was considerable, as 
will be realised when I say that in 1893, when 
the Latin Eucharistic Congress and Pilgrimage 
of Penitence came to Palestine, the monastery on 
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Mount Carmel was able to entertain eight 
hundred pilgrims. 

Probably the enforced exodus of the “ re- 
ligious ” to Palestine and Syria, suited French 
aspirations in both countries every bit as well 
as the Jewish exodus suited Russia. The 
Associations Bill had revealed with startling 
force the suffocating pressure of religious houses 
in France. There were sixteen thousand of 
them. Fewer than nine thousand applied for 
authorisation to carry on under the provisions 
of the new Act: the rest left France. I do not 
know the exact number of these religious 
émigrés who settled in Palestine—statistics of 
all kinds, whether Turkish or foreign, were 
jealously guarded by those in authority, and 
were exceedingly hard to get at. But I do 
know that in the eleven years following the 
enforcement of the Act, three quite new Orders 
established themselves in Palestine, each of them 
presently erecting branch-houses in other parts 
of the country. 

The French buildings in Palestine and Syria 
are noticeably good, strong, well-built, and well- 
fitted, with plenty of rooms within, and large 
gardens enclosed by high walls over which the 
would-be inquisitive eye cannot peep. The 
churches, too, are many, and generally richly 
furnished. These French shrines and institutions 
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are established at all the most sacred sites, 
and if the sites are often more in harmony with 
pious wish or tradition than with the findings of 
modern research, the pilgrims do not question 
anything that they are told. It is happiness un- 
alloyed to them to be told that here St. Peter 
stood when the cock crew, and on that spot 
“ Our Lady sang Magnificat in tones surpassing 
sweet.” And how inspiring is the thought that 
these thrice-holy places are in the guardianship 
of France! The devotion and the patriotism 
of the pilgrims are strengthened, the guardian 
institution is sustained financially, the political 
position of France is augmented, and the result 
is therefore entirely satisfactory all round. 

The political note sounds clear and per- 
sistent through all. Take these few extracts 
from the story of the great French Pilgrimage 
of Penitence, which took place in 1893. 

‘“‘ La croix et le drapeau frangais ! ” exclaims 
the writer. ‘‘ Quelle noble et féconde alliance ! 
O France, si tu savais comprendre ce que tu 
peux encore en Orient par ton drapeau et par ta 
foi! Franc et catholique, ces deux mots ne se 
séparent point ici” (p. 98). “‘ Il faut pourtant 
reconnaitre que notre influence 4 Nazareth est 
vigoureusement combattue. Le schisme grec y 
devient puissant, les Russes s’abattent chaque 
année par milliers sur cette petite cité et y 
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dépensent beaucoup d’argent pour l’école qu’ils 
y ont fondée. Les Anglais protestants y ont 
bati un magnifique orphelinat. I] est temps pour 
la France de pousser le cri d’alarme des Romains, 
Caveant Consules!” (pp. 108, 109). “ Grande 
journée pour l’Eglise et pour la France ! 
Triomphe moral qui prélude 4 d’autres 
triomphes!” This plain speaking occurs in a 
little publication entitled “ De Reims a Jeru- 
salem. Pélerinage de Pénitence et Congrés 
Eucharistique de 1893.’ The author remains 
anonymous. 

The Arab conviction that many of the larger 
French institutions in Palestine contained small 
arms was unfortunately strengthened by the 
fact that in the miserable hand-to-hand en- 
counters which used to take place between 
Greek and Latin monks, over some disputed 
claim to this holy site or that, the Latin monks 
were frequently armed. It is easier to say such 
things than to prove—or disprove—them. 

Up to 1898, France seemed to be well on the 
way to contesting Russia’s supremacy in Pales- 
tine. In that year, however, the ex-Kaiser came 
out to Jerusalem. He grasped the relative 

positions of France and Germany in Palestine, 
and the reason for France’s superiority. People 
were rather surprised at the time to note how 
much he favoured his Roman Catholic subjects, 
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he, the spiritual son and heir of Luther. In the 
midst of all his rush of sight-seeing and posing 
to the world, he found time to send some of his 
wordy télegrams to the Pope, expressing his 
satisfaction at the piety of the German Roman 
Catholics in Palestine. Soon after his return to 
Germany, he dealt his blow at France in Palestine. 
He announced his intention of protecting his 
own subjects there, no matter what their creed 
might be. Other foreign governments, notably 
the Italian and Spanish, could hardly avoid 
following his example ; and in one moment of 
exceeding bitterness France saw herself shorn 
of half her glory and prestige as the protectress 
of Latin Christianity in the Near East. It was a 
moral Sedan. Inevitably she fell behind, and 
Germany, immediately stepping forward, took 
the higher place. 

One result of this bloodless German victory 
over France, which to outsiders seemed _par- 
ticularly interesting, was the attack upon the 
Dominicans delivered two or three years before 
the War. Practically every Roman Catholic 
Order, male and female, is represented in 
Palestine, except the Jesuits. It was not until 
1913 that outsiders became aware of a move- 
ment to get the Dominican Fathers turned out 
of Palestine. Now, the Dominicans hold a 
strong and honourable place in every one’s 
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esteem ; they are a most learned body ; several 
of them are notable archzologists, who have 
made valuable contributions to the slowly ac- 
cumulating pile of archeological research and 
evidence in Palestine, and every one of them 
is a highly cultivated scholar and a real Biblical 
student. Though they had less to do with the 
Native branch of the Latin Church in Jerusalem 
than had some of the other Orders, they were 
more popular with them than were most of the 
latter; and every one regarded them with 
respect and warm liking. When the outside world 
in Jerusalem first became aware of this fierce 
but silent struggle being waged in Palestine, 
the information was forthcoming that the 
Dominicans had exceeded the limits of their 
Order in their eager research into Biblical 
questions. It was further said that the Pope 
had been urged to close the House at Jerusalem, 
while strict inquiry was made into the accusa- 
tions being levelled against the Order. It was 
felt generally that to remove the Dominican 
Fathers would be to dam up a source of learning 
and scholarship which the Holy City could ill 
afford to lose; and there was great regret in 
every quarter. The next thing that came out 
was that the Dominicans were to be succeeded 
by the Jesuits. I think it is safe to say that not 
one Latin body in Palestine was desirous of 
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seeing the exchange made; certainly, no Latin 
that I heard speak of the possibility welcomed 
the prospect. Then it came out that the ex- 
Kaiser was pressing the Pope, sub rosa, to send 
a strong Jesuit body into Palestine, to be housed 
if necessary in the cherished buildings of the 
Dominicans. At that time the Dominicans 
were practically all Frenchmen, many of them of 
high and even noble birth, and the head of the 
Jesuits in Europe was an Austrian. This interne- 
cine war was still being waged behind the scenes 
when the Great War, also a result of German 
machinations, burst upon the world, and its 
flames burnt up the little war. 

In November, 1914, many of the French 
priests and monks were hurried into captivity 
in the interior of Asia Minor, together with 
such English residents as the Turks considered 
dangerous. The French monasteries and schools 
were taken over by the Turkish authorities as 
barracks for the hundreds of unfortunate con- 
scripts from all parts of the country, who were 
mustered for training at Jerusalem. One of 
the first French buildings to be thus appro- 
priated was the church, together with the sur- 
rounding houses of the Algerian Fathers, known 
as St. Anne’s. This beautiful old church of 
snow-white stone was built by the Crusaders, 
and later was used by Saladin as a school for the 
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sons of his emirs ; an Arabic inscription placed 
by him in the outer wall over the west door is 
still there. Within the walls of the compound 
is said to be the Pool of Bethesda, which is only 
partly excavated as the rest of the site is in 
Moslem private ownership. The church and 
the surrounding ruins were offered by the Turks 
to England, after the Crimean War, but the 
then bishop urged its refusal for the quaint 
reason that it stood too far from the Jewish 
Quarter. The Sultan then offered it to France, 
who promptly and wisely accepted it. A number 
of raw Turkish conscripts were housed in these | 
buildings of St. Anne’s, but after a time they 
went in a body to their commanding officer and 
refused to sleep there any longer. They said 
that the spirits that cared for the Christian 
church were angry with them for taking it, 
and would not let them rest at night. The 
commanding officer not only listened to their 
complaint, but evidently took it as seriously 
as they did, for he removed them to other and 
more peaceful quarters. 

Since the War, French aspirations in Palestine 
have revived, and at present there is no German 
intrigue to block the way of restoration. France’s 
main political emphasis, of course, rests upon 
Syria, but as long as Palestine is crowded with 
religious establishments it must always have its 
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due weight with her politicians at home. France 
is recovering the ground lost through the out- 
break of war ; indeed, she is well on the way to 
attaining an even stronger position than she had 
in 1914. For the War has caused the almost 
complete financial breakdown of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Not only have that Church’s 
possessions in Palestine and the Near East 
generally suffered serious depreciation, whilst 
throughout the years of war it was forced to 
borrow money at exorbitant interest for the 
daily needs of its flocks, but after 1918, the 
valuable properties in Russia, Rumania, and 
Serbia were lost to the Church in Palestine. 
The Orthodox Church can no longer supply 
the material needs of its flocks throughout 
Palestine, and it can hardly afford to pay the 
very small stipends of its village priests. For 
generations a system of poor relief has been in 
force in the Greek Church, which takes the form 
of free rooms in buildings belonging to it, of 
grants in aid for rent, and in daily or weekly 
doles of bread to Orthodox widows and aged. 
These the Church can no longer afford to keep 
up ; it is crippled with debt, and it has lost at 
one sharp blow its main sources of income, both 
from foreign properties and from pilgrimages. 
In the villages, away from the influence of 
Jerusalem, the Christians who are almost entirely 
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members of the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
is the Church of Palestine, are cut off from all 
the means of assistance to which they have been 
for years accustomed. At such crises the Latin 
Church, well endowed and well supported, steps 
in; it offers present relief to those who know 
not where to turn, and in return it asks allegiance. 

Thus in many cases whole families—I have 
been told, whole villages, too—are becoming 
“converted”? to Roman Catholicism. The 
thought is a repellent one to the Anglican Church- 
man, with his inherited sense of freedom in 
everything ; but it must be remembered that it 
is an accepted and established fact in Palestine. 
People will offer to “turn Roman,” or “ turn 
Greek,” or “‘ turn Protestant,” if they are seeking 
favour or advantage from another Church. I 
remember the case of two brothers, members 
of the Orthodox Church, one of whom was 
engaged to a Greek girl. Before they could be 
married, the other brother fell in love with the 
girl’s younger sister, and they were secretly 
married. This brought the first couple within 
the prohibited degrees, and no Orthodox priest 
could marry them; so they joined the Latin 
Church, and were married without further 
trouble. Political support may sometimes be 
involved in changes of creed, and that was not 
a thing to be lightly foregone—under Turkish 
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rule, at all events. My Father could have made 
many “converts,” and formed large congrega- 
tions of such, throughout Palestine, had he been 
so minded. Many of the original members of 
the Church Missionary Society’s congregations 
in Palestine were just such “ converts ”’ from the 
Greek Church. Therefore there is nothing 
impossible in such a situation to the Palestinian’s 
way of thinking ; he accepts it with philosophy 
as one of the unhappy but inevitable results of 
the War which has affected him so profoundly. 
But if by some miracle the Greek Church could 
be financially re-established in Palestine and the 
Near East, I believe that Rome would lose 
every one of these “ converts,’’ driven into her 
fold by hunger, by hopelessness, by helplessness 
—by everything indeed except by religious 
conviction. 


CHAPTER IV 


*“ ACCORDING TO PLAN ” 


It was surely an inspired “ Mr. Punch” who 
described the ex-Kaiser as “‘ Cook’s Crusader.” 
I believe, however, that from this dates the acute 
bitterness felt by all Germans against Punch, 
which caused them in the War to send dreadful 
threats of what might be expected by that journal 
when the Germans took London. John Bull, 
also, if I remember rightly, received a similar 
warning. Nobody else in the world would have 
thought of bracketing these two papers together. 

For months before the Kaiser was due, the 
whole of Palestine was ringing with his visit. 
He came, of course, to open that remarkably 
ugly German church in the Holy City, just over- 
looking the gracious and venerable Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which was erected on the site 
known as the Muristan, formerly the headquarters 
in Palestine of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
or the Knights Hospitallers. When, in 1869, 


the reigning Sultan presented this interesting 
II5 
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site to the King of Prussia (afterwards Kaiser 
William I.), it was a mass of ruins and large 
heaps of rubbish ; the ruins, of twelfth-century 
work, are thought to be those of the buildings 
erected by the Grand Master, Sieur Raymond 
de Puy, between 1130 and 1140 A.D. The most 
noteworthy of the remains was a majestic 
entrance gateway, now embodied in the German 
church. A sculptured frieze runs round the 
arch, representing the signs of the Zodiac in 
symbol; May is shown by a man tilling the 
ground, October by vintage scenes, and so on. 
It was evidently the work of a European carver, 
for in Palestine we sow in December and reap 
in May. 

William I. laid the stone of the Lutheran 
church, for which, however, his erratic grandson 
must bear the blame. It is a lamentable build- 
ing! You cannot avoid the sight of it from every 
quarter of the City, and indeed from outside as 
well. The Kaiser said that he intended the 
German church to overlook the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It does. In order to ensure 
this most desirable supremacy, he designed the 
tall tower which irreverent Jebusites immediately 
dubbed ‘ Willy’s Extinguisher,” from its like- 
ness to an old-fashioned candle-snuffer ; and 
“ Willy’s Extinguisher” it will remain to the 
end of its time. Incidentally, this whim of the 
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Kaiser’s—like his later whim for world-dominion 
—cost some innocent lives. The Palestinians 
are clever builders, but they do not go in 
for many-storeyed erections, and so they have 
little knowledge of the scaffolding and other 
appliances necessary for building at a height. 
As the Kaiser said that the tower must be so 
many hundred feet high, it had to be raised to 
that stature: the Kaiser bullied the German 
architects, the architects bullied the Arab over- 
seers, and some sort of scaffolding was rigged up. 
But it was not satisfactory ; occasionally little 
bits of it gave way, and then there was an accident 
to some Arab workman or boy. Of course, the 
Kaiser never heard of these unfortunate mishaps, 
but then every native believed that he did, and 
they cursed him for it. The tower collapsed 
two or three times in its earlier stages. The 
architect addressed agonised telegrams to the 
Kaiser, assuring him that the foundations could 
not support such a_ weighty superstructure, 
there having been no thought of raising such a 
tower when they were put in. The Kaiser 
telegraphed back at great length and at frequent 
intervals, assuring the architect that the founda- 
tions must support his tower; and in the end 
they did. We were told that the Kaiser’s plans, 
all drawn out by himself, were a great grief to 
those who had to translate them into stone ; for 
I 
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he being an amateur in such matters, the measure- 
ments did not agree. When the church was 
completed, it was found that the acoustics were 
so bad that nothing could be heard for the echoes 
that bellowed within it. An original scheme 
of fishing-nets was arranged under the central 
dome, which was said to answer the purpose. 

As the time drew near for the Kaiser’s visit, 
the whole of Palestine seethed with excitement 
and emotion. Though he was careful to pro- 
claim that he came as a Crusader, in all simplicity 
of purpose, he managed to agitate everybody 
exceedingly with his endless plans and counter- 
plans, dates and alterations of dates. Each new 
plan was sped over the wires at any hour of the 
day or night, and was not always received with 
reverent joy by his Consul at Jerusalem. The 
Turks also were stirred into action. Orders 
came from Constantinople that the Holy City 
was to be cleaned up and “improved” for 
the illustrious visitor. The Turkish Munici- 
pality immediately painted the outer arches of 
the Mosque of Omar a terrible yellow. The 
main street of Bethlehem was widened, but not 
mended. Prominent corners of Jerusalem were 
cleaned. A number of pariah dogs—our only 
scavengers—were poisoned. The most con- 
spicuous holes in old roads were filled in, and 
one or two new roads made. All the road-work 
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was done by forced labour, this being the general 
Turkish custom. The principal new road was 
that from Haifa to Jerusalem. Another led up 
to the Mount of Olives, running past our own 
house at St. George’s. Unfortunately, to make 
this road the Turks covered over the old Roman 
chariot road to the north, by which St. Paul 
was hurried away by night to Cesarea. A special 
escort of Turkish lancers was sent from Con- 
stantinople, and a very fine set of men they were, 
well drilled and well clothed. We were told that 
the Kaiser admired them very much. I know 
we were all a good deal impressed by their 
appearance, for the Jerusalem garrison, composed 
of Arab conscripts, were badly clothed and 
worse fed. To meet the Kaiser’s critical eye, 
however, the troops at Jerusalem were given 
properly fitting uniforms, while white cotton 
gloves in a large size were issued to the band, 
which practised the melodies of the Fatherland 
both night and day. The Sultan Abdul Hamid 
sent orders that the band were to be on the spot 
wherever the Kaiser expected to be, in order 
to greet him with German airs at all times and 
places; but after the Kaiser had experienced 
this once or twice, he took to dodging the band 
in the most adroit manner. He would alter the 
route at the last moment, or arrive half an hour 
too early, before the band had got there, or he 
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would change an arrangement at the eleventh 
hour, hurrying off to one place while the band 
were patiently awaiting his arrival at another. 
I remember seeing the poor band bolting across 
some stony fields in order to be first on the spot, 
but they were so sadly out of breath when they 
arrived that a few wild and unintelligible blasts 
were all they could produce amongst them. 
The Kaiser, somewhat unkindly, telegraphed 
to the “‘ Hohenzollern ”’ at Jaffa for his own band, 
which soothed him in his resting hours ; but the 
Turkish band stuck to him most valiantly as long 
as he was in Jerusalem. 

The Kaiser landed in October, 1898, at Haifa, 
on a specially prepared landing-stage run out 
from the German colony there. He was thus 
able to announce that he had landed “‘ on German 
soil.” The Imperial party started to ride and 
drive through the country to Jerusalem, and to 
admit the Kaiserin’s carriage the unspeakable 
Turks actually widened the rock-cut pass hewn 
out by the Crusaders to their romantic stronghold, 
Chateau Pélerin. This fortress, now known as 
Athlit, stands on a raised plateau, commanding 
both sea and land for many miles in all directions. 
The original pass had been purposely made so 
narrow that only one man could pass through at 
a time, and there were deep recesses cut out in 
the rock at the sides, in which the sentries stood. 
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Now a carriage-and-three can pass through with 
ease, and there is only one rock-cut sentry-box 
left. 

It was one of the hottest Octobers we had 
had for years, and October is one of our worst 
months. ‘The Kaiser did not seem to feel the 
heat, but the poor Kaiserin and the suite did, 
As for the horses—those splendidly plucky little 
Palestine animals which are game to the last 
and then drop, literally, in harness—well, he 
killed over forty of them, and they were left 
lying along the route taken by this ‘‘ Crusader.” 
All through the heat of the day the party 
travelled. The poor Kaiserin arrived in 
Jerusalem positively worn out with the two 
days’ journey. She was only just recovering 
from the effects of a very drastic anti-fat treat- 
ment, which the Kaiser had invented and insisted 
on her trying. Her ladies complained quite 
openly of this, and declared that the Kaiser 
had very nearly killed their mistress. She was 
certainly charmingly slender, but very far from 
strong; her manner was sweet and gracious, 
and she was both handsome and stately on 
occasion. Her ladies wore very rich silk dresses, 
with striped white cotton stockings and elastic- 
sided boots. It was strange to behold these 
survivals of a day which, till then, we had 
imagined to have vanished with the crinoline. 
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The Kaiser had long before announced his 
intention of entering Jerusalem on horseback. 
This whim of his worried the Turkish authorities 
very much, for according to the old tradition 
only the Conqueror may ride through the Gates 
of the Holy City. Between their genuine desire 
to be polite to a guest, even a rather trying and 
exacting guest, and their determination to run 
no risks with old traditions, which have a way of 
coming true, the Turks, as usual, fell back upon 
compromise. They broke down a bit of the 
beautiful fifteenth-century wall of Jerusalem, 
leaving a gap wide enough for the procession to 
pass through in all its dignity. So the Emperor 
did enter Jerusalem riding—but not through a 
Gate ; and Jerusalem ceased to be a walled-in 
City. The Kaiserin and her ladies drove in 
open carriages. A few rather haphazard decora- 
tions had been put up here and there in the 
streets, and Jerusalem turned out in its best 
clothes to welcome the Imperial visitors. The 
Kaiser had designed for himself and his suite 
a buff-coloured uniform ; he wore a sun-helmet 
with a military turn to it, and a long white silk 
burnouse, or mantle, which was carefully spread 
out over the horse’s hind-quarters. The Kaiser’s 
own uniform had a rather quaint end. It was 
presented by himself to Graf von Waldersee in 
1900, just before the latter went to China as 
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Commander-in-Chief of the European forces 
there, at the time of the Boxer Rising. I have 
seen an interesting photograph of the warrior 
in the Imperial uniform, which, as Waldersee was 
both broader and taller than the Kaiser, was 
not a perfect fit. 

Eastern crowds do not cheer, but the Kaiser 
seemed well satisfied with his reception. Like 
Godfrey de Bouillon—but how different !—he 
went straight to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and later on to the German Consulate, 
where there was a large gathering to meet him, 
including the officials and heads of the various 
communities in Jerusalem. The German Consul 
was a son of Dr. Constantine von Tischendorff, 
of Codex Sinaiticus fame ; he was a stout, short, 
and very brusque man, with a strong antipathy 
for all things and people called English. He had 
been obliged to invite various English residents 
to the reception, but he had managed to crowd 
them all into a small inner room where, he hoped, 
the eye of his All-Highest would not light on 
them. Here were gathered the English Consul, 
Mr. Dickson, a man whose mild and sweet dis- 
position endeared him to all, my Father, and 
Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury, who had come 
out to consecrate St. George’s Church, and a 
few other English residents. In the big room all 
was movement and excitement, with the entrance 
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of the Imperial party. In a very few moments 
the Kaiser’s restless eye had noticed that inner 
room. He turned to Herr von Tischendorff. 
“Who are in that room? Why are they in 
there and not in here with the rest ?”” ~The Consul 
floundered through some explanation, which the 
Kaiser cut short by darting into the little room 
to find out for himself ; and Herr von Tischen- 
dorff had to follow and make the presentations 
with the best grace he could master. The 
wilful Kaiser remained in that room for some 
little time, talking to the English Consul and the 
two Bishops with great cordiality and interest. 
The Kaiser, indeed, seemed as determined 
to show himself friendly and amiable to the 
British community as his Consul was the reverse. 
One evening, my Father received a hasty note 
from Herr von Tischendorff, informing him that 
the Kaiser and Kaiserin wished to visit St. 
George’s Church about nine the next morning. 
My Father had just time to tell our own Consul, 
Mr. Dickson, and the heads of the different 
English mission institutions, who all turned up 
early the next morning. The Kaiser and 
Kaiserin arrived very punctually, and spent about 
forty minutes in the church. My Father was 
much impressed by the keen instinct the Kaiser 
had for everything that was best in the church. 
The stained-glass windows pleased him, and he 
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inquired whose work they were, and was told 
that they were by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, 
after the designs of the architect, Mr. G. E. 
Jeffery. The Kaiser rejoined, “‘ Ah, Clayton 
and Bell, I know their work well ; it is all good.” 
He told my Father that English stained glass | 
was superior to German, and that the Kaiserin 
had been anxious to have some made for her 
in England for a church in Germany, but the 
Germans had been so vexed at the idea that she 
was obliged to abandon it. A very fine fifteenth- 
century processional cross in silver, of curious 
workmanship, had just been presented to the 
church as a consecration gift. The donor had 
bought it in Italy, and had told my Father he 
believed it to be old Italian work; but the 
Kaiser insisted that it came from Nuremberg. 
At the Font, with its brass plate recording it to 
be ‘‘ The Gift of Queen Victoria,” the Kaiser 
stood for some time, carefully examining the 
many coloured marbles of which it is composed. 
He said to my Father, “I must telegraph to 
Grandmama and tell her that I have seen her 
font.”” He also told my Father that the Queen 
had recently had an escape from an accident while 
out in her donkey-chair, adding the characteristic 
remark, “‘ But I telegraphed to Grandmama, 
and she is all right!” 

Whilst in the church he freely expressed _ his 
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opinion on the strange arrangement whereby 
England and Prussia had shared the Bishopric. 
Speaking of the right of nomination which, under 
that arrangement, each country had exercised 
alternately until 1882, he said, “‘ But we didn’t 
get our fair share out of it, you know. Our 
man had to be consecrated in your Orders before 
he could be Bishop.” From this, his lightning 
mind flashed off to the numbers of Jews in 
Palestine, and he asked my Father several search- 
ing questions. ‘‘ Do you believe in a future for 
the Jews?” he asked, fixing those bright blue 
eyes of his on my Father ; and when my Father 
answered that he did most certainly believe in 
this, the Kaiser exclaimed energetically, “I 
don’t agree with you at all! What future can 
there be for the people who crucified our Lord ? 
There can’t be any future for them!” “In 
our country,” he said, presently, “‘ the Jews have 
all the money; but they have not the same 
position there as they have with you.” 
Meanwhile, the quadrangle outside was full 
of people waiting for the Kaiser to come out. 
Amongst the Turkish officers who had accom- 
panied him was one Djavad Pasha, who had won 
an unenviable notoriety a little while before, 
through the Armenian Massacres. We were all 
surprised to see how the Kaiser had singled out 
this man for favour and notice, taking him with 
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him everywhere in Palestine, and even bestowing 
upon him the Iron Cross, which, Moslem 
though he was, he seemed quite pleased to wear. 
He had come to St. George’s also, but certain 
Englishwomen who were waiting in the quad- 
rangle resented the presence of this man near 
them and near a Christian church after his ruth- 
less cruelties to fellow-Christians. It is always 
possible to create an uncomfortable and chilly 
atmosphere, without being in the least bit dis- 
courteous. Presently Djavad Pasha stalked out 
into the roadway, and waited there. 

As the Imperial party emerged from the 
church, we heard the “ click” of the waiting 
photographers, and it was amusing to see how 
the Kaiser fell into a good pose, instantly and 
almost unconsciously. ‘Two of my little 
nephews, one in the arms of his Bethlehem 
nurse, and some of the little Arabs girls from 
my Father’s Girls’ Home opposite St. George’s, 
were grouped near the steps. The Kaiserin 
immediately made for the children, smiling at 
them and speaking to them very sweetly. She 
tried hard to make friends with the little one in 
his nurse’s arms, but he was a very dignified 
baby who allowed no liberties, and he turned 
away his head, though he allowed her to hold and 
kiss his little hand. The Kaiser, looking on, 
said to my Mother, ‘‘ The Empress cannot keep 
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away from children. She loves them all. She 
even wants the black babies when she sees them. 
She has adopted nine already ! ” 

The ostensible reason for the Kaiser’s visit 
was the opening of the church; and King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, had sent out 
three members of the English Langue of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem to be present at 
the ceremony. One of them wore the mag- 
nificent uniform of a Gentleman of the House- 
hold, and as the three rode through the streets 
the crowds took him for the Kaiser, and he 
received the royal salute. When they learnt 
their mistake, the people all declared that the 
English officer was far “better” than the 
Kaiser. The Kaiser was a very fine figure, 
too, as he rode slowly through the city. The 
service was of portentous length, and everybody 
present found it most tiring in the fierce midday 
heat of an October day. The sermon by the 
Court Chaplain was also of portentous length ; 
and after about forty minutes of it, the Kaiser 
waxed impatient, and sent an officer to pull the 
preacher’s gown and suggest a speedy close. 

I am reminded of a rather amusing episode 
connected with the Kaiser’s visit. We had a 
friend in Jerusalem, a little Roman Catholic 
priest, a Scotsman by birth, and a most ardent 
patriot. He was attached to a convent of 
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German Roman Catholic nuns as chaplain, and in 
his kindness of heart he conceived the idea of 
procuring some special favour for them from 
the Kaiser, as a mark of the Imperial visit. As 
he was spending the summer of 1898 in Europe, 
on holiday, it occurred to him that if he could 
gain the Kaiser’s ear beforehand, it would be to 
the nuns’ advantage. He therefore studied the 
German newspapers, and industriously followed 
the Kaiser from place to place, as he read of 
his movements. But for all his pains, he could 
not succeed in getting access to the Kaiser ; and 
so, in September, he sadly turned his steps 
homeward to Jerusalem, still hoping for an 
opportunity of putting the nuns’ case before the 
Kaiser as soon as he arrived in the Holy City. 
Unhappily, his persistent pursuit of the Kaiser 
had aroused the suspicions of the German secret 
police, who communicated their impressions of 
this most good and harmless little man to the 
Turkish authorities; and when he landed in 
Palestine he was questioned, and threatened with 
imprisonment. All the favour he was allowed 
was the permission to communicate with his 
Consul. The Consul immediately took up the 
case, and secured the little man’s release on the 
strict condition that he did not appear at all in 
public so long as the Kaiser was in Palestine. 
And on the day the Kaiser rode past the convent, 
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the unhappy little chaplain was confined to a 
room with every window shut and curtained, 
listening to the gay sounds of the Imperial 
progress outside. He was the kindest and most 
generous of men, and this almost broke his heart. 
His only comfort was that, just before his nuns 
locked him in, he had tied a large Union Jack 
to his shutters, which, in a German colony, 
naturally caught the Kaiser’s eye at once. 

The Kaiser went on to Damascus from 
Jerusalem. Here he also left various memories, 
not all sweet ones. He was taken to see the 
house of one of the chief Moslem notables (I 
think it was that wonderful palace El-Azam, 
which was. destroyed by French gunfire early 
in 1926) ; this was a show place, full of treasures 
of old carpets, silken hangings, many-coloured 
marbles, ancient inlaid woodwork, sparkling 
fountains, orange trees, and flowers. The Kaiser 
admired everything he saw, and he kept on 
expressing his delight in the furniture and 
fittings of the large wan (reception room) ; and 
his host answered him in the common Eastern 
formula, “It is all yours.’ The Kaiser said 
no more; but within half an hour of his de- 
parture the royal packers appeared, and they 
removed the whole contents of that room of 
ancient treasures. 

At Damascus he visited the Tomb of Saladin, 
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and with one of his flourishes laid on it an 
enormous wreath made of bay leaves in bronze 
intertwined with crosses and his monogram, and 
tied with long streamers of the German colours. 
The people of Damascus are very fanatical, and 
the crosses in this wreath so infuriated them that 
the Turkish authorities had to remove it from 
the tomb itself, and place it behind an iron grill 
in a recess near by, in order to preserve it. It 
is now, I believe, in our own War Museum 
at South Kensington. It is well worth in- 
spection. 

The Kaiser concluded his Eastern tour with 
a fruitful sojourn in Constantinople, as the guest 
of the Sultan Abdul Hamid. As he had posed so 
energetically and persistently as the champion 
of Christianity at home and abroad, it amazed 
us all to hear of his being on such conspicuously 
friendly terms with that arch-persecutor of 
Christians. It was but two years since some of 
the most savage atrocities had been committed 
by the Sultan’s orders upon his helpless Armenian 
subjects. A member of the British Embassy 
staff at Constantinople told us that,during these 
massacres Abdul Hamid used his own private 
telegraph wires, installed at Yildiz Kiosk, to 
give frequent instructions to his officials who 
were conducting the massacres in Armenia. Sir 
Philip Currie, one of the finest ambassadors 
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England ever sent to Turkey, would not allow 
the ladies of the Embassy to receive Orders and 
decorations from the Sultan, after the massacres. 
The Kaiser, on the other hand, after presenting 
Abdul Hamid with the Iron Cross and a few 
other decorations, gladly received and wore the 
various high Turkish Orders which the Sultan 
gave him in return. The Kaiserin also received 
her share ; and she was seen on more than one 
occasion driving with the Sultan in his carriage 
through the streets of Constantinople. No one, 
of course, could think of blaming her for doing 
what no Christian woman should have done, 
after the massacres; probably her compliance 
had its part in the Kaiser’s far-reaching plan to 
capture Turkish support. 

I do not know whether the Kaiser gave with 
a more generous hand in Constantinople than he 
had done in Palestine, but certainly here the 
dissatisfaction was general and loudly expressed. 
The German Consul, who really had had a most 
difficult and agitating time of it for months, 
received only a secondary decoration. The 
Turkish officials had been besprinkled with 
Iron Crosses and lesser marks of favour; so, 
too, had been some of the Jewish notables. 
And they were all very angry and dissatisfied. 
“ Bakshish ”’ had been bestowed with great 
economy. ‘ May his house be ruined ! ” was the 
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general comment (this is the favourite Arab 
curse). “Is this, then, all that a Kaiser can do?” 

The Kaiser showed no foolish diffidence in 
indicating things he wanted, and the Turks were 
far too polite to refuse such “ hints.’ Sub- 
stantial gifts of land here and there in Palestine 
were graciously accepted by the Kaiser, and 
soon large and exceedingly Germanic buildings 
began to spring up. A German parsonage 
replaced the Imperial tents upon the Kaiser’s 
camping-ground, which he dedicated to the 
memory of that great woman who will ever be 
dear to English hearts—the Empress Frederick, 
our Princess Royal. A large block grew up 
opposite the Damascus Gate, called St. Paul’s 
Hospice. Another clumsy-looking church was 
planted just outside the Zion Gate, overlooking 
the Tomb of David and the site of the 
Cznaculum, the well-authenticated scene of 
the Last Supper. The Tomb of David is a 
very sacred place to the Moslems. There is a 
tradition that David sits within, a majestic old 
man with long white flowing beard, who guards 
his royal treasure until the day dawns, when it 
will be needed in the service of the Holy City. 
No one has ever dared to break through the 
partition that protects the Sweet Singer of Israel 
from men’s sight. One year some workmen, 
engaged on repairs close by, did make a tiny 
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hole in the wall, by mistake. Immediately there 
issued such a furious blast of wind through the 
hole, accompanied by words of wrath and warn- 
ing, that the men fled for their lives; and the 
one who had made the hole unwittingly with his 
pick was blinded in one eye, where the full fury 
of the blast had caught him. The Moslems 
still cherish a dislike to church bells, and when 
the residents in this Quarter of Nebi Daoud 
(Prophet David) heard that the Sultan had given 
permission to the Kaiser to build a church 
exactly in their midst, they were utterly furious. 
Their protests were in vain, however ; the matter 
had gone too far for the Turks to draw back, 
and all the comfort the Nebi Daoudis got was 
the solemn promise that no bells should ring 
from that church over their Quarter. When the 
church was completed, some large bells were 
presented to it by notables in Germany, and a 
formal request was made to the Turks that these 
bells might be hung in the tower, only in order 
to satisfy the donors, who were much dis- 
appointed that their gifts could not be used. 
The Turks did not know how to refuse such a 
moderate request. Indeed, they never did know 
how to refuse any German request after 1898. 
So the bells were hung in place. And on the 
day the church was consecrated, some one rang 
those bells. The Moslems were furious, the 
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Turks were powerless—and the bells were rung 
regularly thereafter. I think this was a typical 
instance of a German promise, though I believe 
it was given only by word of mouth, and so 
never got quite as far as being “‘a scrap of 
paper.” 

The most remarkable German building at 
Jerusalem was that on the Mount of Olives, 
known as the Stiftung Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 
The Kaiserin drove up the Mount on a peculiarly 
hot day, and felt up here a little freshness in the 
air, and she said, ‘‘ Oh, how I wish I could build 
a place here for the poor missionaries to come 
and rest in the summer!” ‘The wish was duly 
reported in the right quarter, and a large tract 
of land, straying over both sides of the slope of 
the Mount, was presented to the Kaiserin by 
the Sultan. Here grew up that large group 
of buildings, including hospice, church, and 
outhouses, which are now called Government 
House. It was managed by some of the Kaisers- 
werth Deaconesses ; the head, a most delightful 
woman, told us that she had to report weekly 
to the Kaiserin, and that one year when the 
mails were delayed owing to the bad storms at 
Jaffa, the Kaiser himself telegraphed to her, 
asking why the report had not arrived. We 
stayed up there one summer, for three weeks ; 
it was the most comfortable house in all Palestine, 
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having electric light and splendid bathrooms. 
These amenities, which no one thinks twice 
about at home, were tremendous luxuries to us 
in Palestine. , 

The Stiftung took a long time in building, 
and all the while strange stories concerning it 
were in circulation. The Arabs firmly believed 
that it was intended as a fortified place, and it 
certainly commanded the whole countryside and 
Jerusalem itself. On clear days one could see 
people walking about in the Mosque enclosure, 
and distinctly hear the murmur of the worshippers 
at prayer on Fridays. A high tower was erected, 
with a searchlight which could be seen many 
miles out at sea, as well as far across the other 
side of Jordan. We were never told why a 
place of rest for tired missionaries required a 
searchlight. The large reception rooms were 
decorated in vermilion and gold ; but they were 
never used, and, indeed, people were hardly ever 
allowed inside to look at and admire the brilliant 
decorations and the handsome furniture. Next, 
concrete emplacements were added, against the 
outside walls. ‘The workmen talked freely about 
what they were doing, as they did not understand 
the reasons for their work ; the authorities said 
that the walls were cracking and therefore needed 
strengthening ; but the rumour went round that 
these emplacements were intended for guns 
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which should dominate the Holy City when the 
time was ripe. 

Under the Turkish Capitulations, foreigners 
who were engaged in philanthropic work amongst 
Turkish subjects were allowed to bring in so 
many pounds’ worth of things destined for the 
work, and so for the benefit of the people. 
Declaration forms had to be filled in carefully, 
and signed by the head of the mission or in- 
stitution concerned, and countersigned by the 
Consul. My Father most thankfully made 
use of this privilege, which enabled him to 
bring in clothing, etc., for his various mission 
buildings throughout the country; of course, 
he never used it to cover things for private use. 
Some undoubtedly did, though, and the Turks 
grumbled a great deal at the Capitulations, 
which lost them thousands of pounds in customs 
charges every year. 

A constant stream of large and heavy cases 
destined for the Stiftung flowed from Germany 
through the Customs at Jaffa. As they were 
stated to contain fittings and furniture for this 
rest-house for missionaries, and so were entirely 
for philanthropic purposes, they came through 
duty free. Large consignments used to come 
up from Jaffa on long wooden carts, taking two 
or three days to make the journey, according to 
the weather and the state of the roads. One 
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cold morning, between two and three o’clock, a 
procession of these carts came slowly past our 
house, laden with large wooden cases for the 
Stiftung; they had been travelling all night, 
and the horses were tired. Just near our house, 
one of these carts gave way, a wheel broke, and 
a couple of large cases tumbled off into the road, 
A great clamour ensued, and the night-watchman 
went to the rescue, while the drivers of the other 
carts stopped and came back to help. Between 
them all, one of the cases gave way; it was 
immensely heavy, and from under layers of 
blankets or curtains hard metal things fell 
clanging on to the stony road. They were parts 
of small quick-firing guns. Here, then, said the 
suspicious, was the reason for the concrete em- 
placements! I give the story for what it is 
worth. I only know that it did take place. We 
were awakened by the tumult in the road, for 
the Arabs are not a silent race, and in the morning 
we inquired the cause. 

Undoubtedly the brightest gem of the Stiftung 
was its chapel. It was of good size, with a 
domed roof. All around were glass windows 
depicting in colours of great brilliance the coats- 
of-arms of the German nobles who had con- 
tributed to the building of it. The apse was 
embellished by the arms of the Kaiser, Kaiserin, 
Crown Prince, and Crown Princess. Scenes 
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from the Apocalypse, daringly executed, covered 
the ceiling. In the centre was a large painting, 
copied from the ancient Byzantine picture show- 
ing Constantine the Great and Helena holding 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In this 
picture, the Kaiser and Kaiserin were discovered 
in classical garments, the Kaiserin holding the 
Stiftung upon her knee, and the whole was 
encircled by the Apocalyptic “ rainbow round 
about the Throne.” 

Another large German building, now like- 
wise in the occupation of the British Administra- 
tion, was the Hospice of St. Paul, exactly opposite 
the Damascus Gate. It was only half finished 
when the War broke out ; it was occupied by the 
German Lazarist Order. We often wondered 
why such an enormous building was necessary 
for the German branch of this Latin Order ; but 
I remember one of the fathers, when showing 
us over the building, volunteering the curious 
remark, ‘It is too large for us now—but we 
must make it larger afterwards.” ‘The same 
good man also told us that one of the large 
dormitories, holding fifteen beds in close proxi- 
mity to one another, was designed for “ poor 
professors who cannot pay much, and who do 
not mind sleeping together !” 

In April, 1910, the Kaiser sent out his second 
son, Prince Eitel Fritz, with his young wife, to 
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open the church at the Stiftung. It was so long 
since the Kaiser’s visit that the blots upon it had 
faded into the background, and the German 
community was greatly excited at the prospect of 
another royal visit. The Prince was a bulky 
but pleasant young man, with a red face, tightly 
enclosed in his uniform.: The Princess had a 
rather stiff manner and was shy ; but she was very 
well dressed. Her first lady-in-waiting said to 
everybody, “‘ My Princess is not like this as a rule, 
but she has the toothache all the time!” But 
this explanation did not appease the German 
community, which criticised her pretty sharply. 

The opening of the Stiftung church was a 
very impressive sight. The Knights of the 
German Langue of St. John of Jerusalem 
walked in procession, clad in long mantles of 
black velvet adorned with the eight-pointed star 
which signifies the Eight Beatitudes. My Father, 
as a sub-prelate of the English Langue,* walked 
at the end of this procession, at the Prince’s 
special request; he wore his scarlet robes of 
convocation and, of course, the cross of the 
Order. In the English branch, the lion and 
unicorn are set between the arms of the cross : 
the Russian, Austrian, and German crosses have 
the double-headed eagle. 


* The National Branches of the Order of St. John still 
retain this name. 
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The Sultan had sent a special escort of 
Turkish cavalry from Constantinople to attend 
upon the son of his friend and ally. ‘These men 
had been obliged to quarter themselves on all the 
villages en route, for little or no provision had 
been made for them or their horses while absent 
from Constantinople. On the day the church 
was opened they were on duty from a very 
early hour. No one at the Stiftung thought 
of inquiring if these men and horses, waiting 
outside in the hot April sunshine, had food and 
water ; and it was not until well on in the after- 
noon and all the guests had left, that some of 
them were sent by their officer to ask for water 
at an English house near by. 

One afternoon the Prince and Princess sud- 
denly arrived at St. George’s; they, and the 
Princess’s ladies, were very friendly, but the 
German officers in attendance were as stiff as 
they could be. They signed the church register 
below the names of the Kaiser and Kaiserin, 
went all over the church, and then came out into 
the cloisters through the vestry. Hats in 1910 
were like small umbrellas, and the Princess had 
on an exceedingly wide-brimmed one. She 
stuck in the doorway, and my Father hastened 
to open the second half of the door to let her 
through, but she pulled down the brim of her 
hat with both hands, laughed, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
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no; I can get through wis my hat.” The 
Prince made no effort to help her, but stood, 
hands on hips, laughing at her predicament. 

There was a good deal of grumbling after 
this second royal visit. The Prince’s “ bak- 
shish ”? had been meted out with even stricter 
economy than that observed by his father, and 
there was some confusion over the bestowal of 
Orders and decorations. The Turkish escort 
all received decorations, but no ‘‘ bakshish.”’ 
The German architect and the head mason, a 
peasant from Bethlehem, had received exactly 
the same decorations, and that a very small 
one (in every sense) on a long blue ribbon. 
The eye, travelling down that length of 
shining satin, did not find the medal at the end 
of it warranted such a display. The Germans 
grumbled generally ; they thought the Prince 
was not sufficiently dignified, and the Princess 
too much so. 

That Germany was preparing in Palestine 
for the world war, no less than in Europe, is 
certain. Early in 1914 all the German gold in 
Jerusalem was suddenly withdrawn from cir- 
culation; it had been very plentiful before. 
In the spring of that year—the War year—the 
Kaiser sent out a scientific mission to Jerusalem 
to study malaria, which was one of the curses 
of the country. The expedition occupied a 
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whole wing at the Stiftung, and the professor 
in charge of it asked all foreign institutions for 
permission to test the water in their cisterns. 
He spent a whole morning testing ours at St. 
George’s, and at the other buildings connected 
with St. George’s ; and every one readily allowed 
him the same privilege. In this way, accurate 
information was obtained of the depth and 
capacity of every cistern in Jerusalem. 

In August, some friends of ours who were 
still in Jerusalem, went to the German Lazarist 
hospice at Amwas, one of the traditional sites 
of Emmaus, for a few days’ change. One 
evening, quite late, they were disturbed in their 
quarters by an extraordinary din and clamour 
which suddenly broke out in the hospice. They 
could hear toasts being given and received with 
great acclamation, and a continuous sound of 
excited voices, lasting far into the night. The 
next morning, one of the English visitors met a 
father in the garden, and inquired casually if 
they had been celebrating a local festival the 
evening before. He answered, ‘‘ No. Our Con- 
sul at Jerusalem sent us out the news that England 
and Germany are at war.” The Englishman 
exclaimed in horror, “‘ But you were all rejoicing 
over something! Surely not over that?”’ The 
German answered, soberly, ‘‘ For years we in 
Germany have gone on making our army and 
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navy larger and larger, and the country has been 
taxed to keep them up. If we do not use them, 
what excuse have we for keeping them so large ? 
And if our people at home are taxed like this, 
and still the army and navy are not used, they 
will rise, and there will be war in Germany. 
It will be war, either at home or abroad. There- 
fore we rejoice because it is war abroad.” 


CHAPTER V 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE 


Ir was often mortifying to us English residents 
in Palestine to note how far behind all the other 
Great Powers there was our own country. It is 
fair to say that her position in Palestine was one 
of purely moral strength, and that she seldom 
asserted herself politically. One year this was 
brought home to us, in a rather curious way. 
A young Indian Moslem, son of a Princely House 
and cousin and aide-de-camp to one of the chief 
Indian Rajahs, came to Jerusalem. An ardent 
Moslem, he had made the journey to Mecca as 
an unnamed pilgrim, with none of the comforts 
or ameliorations to that hard lot which, as the 
member of a ruling House, he could have 
obtained. From Mecca he came to Jerusalem, 
the second holy city of Islam, and he arrived in 
the courtyard of the Mosque of Omar on a 
baking April day. A Moslem gentleman belong- 
ing to Jerusalem, whom we knew well, saw him 
walking about there, and was moved to speak to 
him, as being a pilgrim from the Prophet’s holy 
145 
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city. Finding the stranger knew no Arabic, he 
tried him with French and German, with no 
better success, when the pilgrim, addressing him 
in purest English, said, “I suppose you don’t 
know any English, do you?” They imme- 
diately fell into friendly conversation, and the 
Palestinian took him to his own house, where 
the Indian remained for the two or three weeks 
of his stay in Jerusalem. One day, the Pales- 
tinian brought him to see my Father and Mother, 
knowing that they both belonged to old Anglo- 
Indian families which had served in India for 
many generations. The young Indian’s con- 
versation was full of wrath and fire. ‘‘ How is 
it,’ he demanded, “that England is so little 
here? I look for our Consulate, and I find it 
in a side street. No matter where I go, I cannot 
see the Flag till I am standing under it! 
I talk to the Moslems here, and J find that 
they think nothing of England. With them 
it is all Russia, Russia, and sometimes France. 
But England ! They say she doesn’t count 
here. I tell them that in India I myself have | 
more than twenty horses in my stables, and I 
am the least of my master’s men, and he is 
proud to serve the King-Emperor. I tell them 
this, and they smile and say, ‘ Yes, but England | 
is nothing here!’ ” He stormed on, his Pales- 
tinian friend occasionally stopping in his own 
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conversation to listen. He was perfectly right. 
England was very “ little’ in Palestine before 
the War. Our consulates kept up little or no 
state, and I believe it was only at Beyrout that 
both the Consul and the Vice-Consul were 
Englishmen. In many parts of Palestine England 
was represented by men who were not only not 
Englishmen, but not even British subjects. 
Such men could not uphold the dignity and 
prestige of England, and they certainly never 
attempted the impossible. The Governments 
of other countries either bought or built houses 
for their consulates; England alone left her 
representatives at the mercy of any landlord 
from whom they were able to hire a dwelling- 
place. 

This absence of all political motive in her 
dealings with Palestine was both the weakness 
and the strength of England’s position there. 
She stood before the people of the land as_ the 
country which sent them out doctors, nurses, 
and teachers, built schools and hospitals for 
their benefit, and came amongst them as one 
that served. Individual English influence stood 
higher than that of any other nation in Palestine. 
I say this deliberately, knowing it to be neither a 
mis-statement nor an exaggeration. An English- 
man was trusted before any other foreigner. 
English coinage never fluctuated in value, but 
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was always at par. Often and often we have 
heard the Arabs, in heated argument, using the 
expression, “‘ On the word of an Englishman, it 
is true !”’ as a proof of the speaker’s complete 
good faith. 

The captain of an English steamer told my 
sister Nina this curious story. A few hours 
before his ship was due to leave Port Said, an 
Arab jeweller, an utter stranger to him, came on 
board and asked to see him. This Arab handed 
him a little tin box in which were some fine 
pearls and a number of precious stones, all loose, 
and some of them really good specimens. 
“Please take these to England for me,’’ he said, 
“and get an English jeweller to value them for 
me. I dare not have them valued here. If you 
can sell any of them for me, please do, and bring 
me the money when you come again.” The 
Englishman could hardly believe his ears. ““ Why, 
you don’t know me any more than I know you,” 
he said, “and these jewels must be worth 
several hundred pounds. Besides, in any case 
it will be weeks before I come again.” “ Only 
take them,” answered the Arab; “ you are 
English. It is enough!” He did not even 
want the receipt for the jewels, which the captain 
insisted on giving him. On his next voyage 
out, he brought the Arab the written valuation, 
and the money he had got for such jewels as he 
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had been able to sell, and the man was entirely 
grateful and content. Arab shopkeepers in 
Palestine would always take orders from English 
travellers to send home carpets or furniture, and 
wait willingly for the money to be sent, weeks 
later, when the travellers had reached England ; 
but this confidence was not extended to tourists 
of other nationalities. An Arab friend once 
said to us, “If an English tourist says he will 
come again to my shop, nine times out of ten he 
will. But not the others!” In 1917, I heard a 
really wonderful story of the way some Turkish 
soldiers treated our wounded in Palestine. I 
will tell it here as it was told to me by the father 
of an officer who was in the engagement. The 
Turks had been driven off after some hard 
fighting, but for some reason which I forget 
several hours elapsed before the British were 
able to recover the wounded. They then found 
that in many cases the Turkish soldiers had left 
water with our wounded, often in their own 
bottles. This was a magnificent thing to do, 
in a country where every drop of water is worth 
uncounted gold to a fighting-man, and especially 
to one so badly cared for as the Turkish soldier. 
Of course, these soldiers of the Turkish army 
were Palestinians, with all the Palestinian’s 
traditional and sincere affection for the English. 


British work in Palestine alone of all foreign 
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work there received no aid, and very little back- 
ing, from its own Government. The various 
mission stations scattered throughout the land 
belonged to different missionary societies, and 
were built, supported, and maintained entirely 
by them. Other nations made political gain out 
of visits by members of their Royal Houses ; the 
visits of the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
Sergius, and of the Kaiser and his son, were of 
great advantage to Russian and German settle- 
ments in Palestine. King Edward, when Prince 
of Wales, and later his two sons, visited Palestine, 
but in each case the visit was entirely unofficial. 
All the same, each has left a strong impression on 
the people of the land. King Edward camped 
on a bit of rising ground north of the Holy 
City, with the road running between it and the 
beautiful old battlemented walls. Up to IQI4, 
at least, that ground was always called “The 
Prince of Wales’s Camping-ground.” It was an 
interesting corner, with old historical associa- 
tions, being part of the ground on which Godfrey 
de Bouillon pitched his camp during the siege 
of Jerusalem in the First Crusade. In the 
centre stood an old fir-tree, which every one said 
had been planted by a Scottish Crusader during 
one of the later Crusades, and this tree over- 
shadowed an old, old olive-press whose grey 
stones were beginning to loosen and fall out, 
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even in our time. This press has belonged to 
one Moslem family for some hundreds of years, 
and is still used by them for its ancient purpose. 
Not long before we left, this camping-ground 
was photographed, showing the tree and the 
olive-press and a peep of the city walls behind, 
and the picture was graciously accepted by Queen 
Alexandra, of sweetest memory, as a memorial 
of King Edward’s visit to the Holy Land. 

King Edward’s sons were only boys when 
they came out to Palestine. They left various 
memories behind them, some grave, some gay, 
and all, I think, charming. Prince Albert 
Victor (afterwards Duke of Clarence) was a 
tall, handsome, rather melancholy-looking boy, 
with features that recalled his Stuart ancestry, 
so we were told by those who remembered their 
visit ; Prince George was shorter, fairer, and 
full of fun and daring. The brothers were 
excellent friends, though the elder one kept a 
careful eye upon the lighter-hearted junior. 
One evening, as they came out of a mission school 
which they had been taken to visit, a chilly 
breeze was blowing ; some one called for the 
Princes’ coats, but Prince George demurred— . 
he wasn’t cold at all. Prince Albert Victor, as 
he sternly helped him on with it himself, was 
heard to say, “ You simply must. I promised 
Mother I’d look after you!” 
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Royal persons are never free of obligations, 
however unofficial may be the particular occasion 
that implies such. Prince George sometimes 
found duty visits to mission schools, and sacred 
sites, and bland Moslem dignitaries, a little 
irksome. One morning, as the Royal party was 
walking into the city through the Damascus 
Gate, they encountered a large flock of dusty 
sheep coming out. In a moment Prince George 
had dashed into the midst of them, calling out 
“ Baa! baa!’ and twitching their great heavy 
tails, while the sheep scattered in all directions 
before the whirlwind in their midst. For years 
he was known in Jerusalem as “‘ the Prince who 
baa’d.”” On another occasion, Prince George 
somehow managed to give his guides and 
guardians the slip, and started out from camp 
by himself on a voyage of inspection. But he 
was observed by a young Moslem, attached to 
the British Consulate, who had been specially 
detailed to attend upon the young Princes at all 
times. Presently Prince George, looking back, 
saw that he was being followed at a distance ; 
he waited for the Moslem youth to join him, 
and then indignantly ordered him back to camp. 
But the other stood firm, he had his orders ; 
he was very sorry, he explained in his scanty 
English, but he must stay, the Consul had said 
so. In the end, rather than go attended, the 
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Prince gave up his tour of discovery, and the two 
returned to camp, the Prince extremely annoyed 
and the Moslem thoroughly crestfallen. But 
just before they reached the camp, the Prince 
turned impulsively to the other. “I say, I’m 
sorry. It’s not your fault. Have a cigarette | ” 
The incident ended “in smoke.” “ My Prince,” 
the Moslem always called him, even after the 
boy he remembered had become King. 

No political advantage accrued to England 
in Palestine from these visits. But those Royal 
travellers, I think, never forgot their tours 
through the Holy Land, keeping for it in their 
hearts a place of warm regard. When my Father 
was building St. George’s Church, he approached 
first Queen Victoria, and afterwards King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra, through the usual 
channels, feeling that it was only right and fitting 
that our Royal House should be connected in 
some way with this great centre of English work 
in Palestine. In response to his request, Queen 
Victoria gave the handsome font of Carrara 
marble, with its canopy of English oak, and it 
was her own thought to send also a little brass 
plate to be affixed to the font, stating that it was 
“The Gift of Queen Victoria.” King Edward 
gave a substantial sum when the church was 
being enlarged and completed in 1909, but by 
his express wish this was merged in the general 
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fund and was not applied to any special object. 
Later on, when Queen Alexandra sent one of her 
generous donations to the Chapel of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, my Father was allowed 
to get with it the beautiful brass cross, vases; 
and candlesticks for the altar in this little chapel. 
The chapel was decorated and furnished entirely 
by donations from the members of the Order in 
England. During the War the Turks pulled up 
part of the marble flooring and dug a deep hole 
in front of the altar. They had heard that the 
English Bishop ‘“‘ made canons” in the church, 
and they jumped to the conclusion that they were 
cannon ! 

The Turkish Revolution of 1908 wrought a 
change in England’s position in Palestine. It 
was—at least in those first fine days of national 
revival—a patriotic movement, and the Young 
Turk party were quick to distinguish between real 
friends and false. Throughout the long disaster 
of Abdul Hamid’s reign, England alone had 
honourably forborne to snatch advantage for 
herself from the unscrupulous hands of the man 
who was willing to sell his country to enrich 
himself. After the Turkish Revolution, Turkey’s 
gratitude to England for her impartial attitude 
in the past seemed unbounded. The Turkish 
and Arab press waxed enthusiastic over that, 
and over King Edward, whom they. united in 
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describing as “‘ Turkey’s best friend.” England 
enjoyed a prestige to which she had been too 
long a stranger in the Near East. Some of the 
enthusiasm was due, no doubt, to the well-known 
friendliness of the new Prime Minister, Kiamil 
Pasha, but much of it was certainly genuine, 
and not merely reflected. King Edward’s tele- 
gram of congratulation, which mentioned Kiamil 
Pasha in terms of eulogy, did much to strengthen 
that fine old statesman’s place in the esteem of 
the Old and the Young Turks. Had he remained 
in office, and been allowed to guide his country 
through the early years of the New Constitution, 
the later history of Turkey might have been 
very different. 

Again, England made no political, and indeed 
no commercial, use of the altered situation. For 
some years certain lines of trade had been 
principally in English goods; steel knives and 
scissors, for instance, commanded a _ steady 
market east of Jordan, dress materials came from 
Manchester, and tinned provisions from England. 
At one time you could not get a tin of jam that 
was not Crosse and Blackwell’s, nor a biscuit 
that did not hail from Huntley and Palmer. 
Latterly, tinned goods from Italy and Greece 
were beginning to usurp the market. An odd 
little side-show in English trade occurs to me 
here. Cornish fish was imported into Italy in 
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large quantities, dried and salted, for use during 
Lent. What remained over was exported to 
Palestine, where it arrived in time for the Greek 
Orthodox Lent, generally some weeks later than 
the Western Lent, during which period it was in 
great request, particularly with the Russian 
pilgrims. Open barrels of these fish, which by 
that time could scent a whole street, were placed 
in the streets outside the grocers’ shops, for all 
who passed by to enjoy and observe. Often 
and often did we see the old pilgrims bending 
delightedly over these barrels, picking up one 
fish to smell and handle and throwing it down 
in favour of another, and finally going off in 
high contentment with one or two of these 
dreadful relics wrapped up in a very dirty pocket- 
handkerchief or a strip of newspaper. The 
Russian pilgrims were wonderfully devout, but 
not very particular in the ordinary ways of life. 
My sister Evelyn often recalls the delight with 
which she watched an old Russian pilgrim who, 
meeting a large puddle in the road, stepped into 
it to wash first his muddy boots, then his face, 
and lastly his cabbage. But I digress. 

During the Turkish boycott of Austrian 
goods at the time of one of the later Balkan 
Wars, English imports increased substantially, 
especially sugar, which had been till then practi- 
cally an Austrian monopoly. At this period 
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English trade could have secured for itself a 
firm place in Palestine and the Near East gene- 
rally, but the opportunity was largely ignored by 
British firms. 

Towards the end of our time in Palestine, the 
demand for English education was slowly but 
surely supplanting that for French, which till 
then had held the field. There were several 
large and well-equipped French schools, but 
these were all run by religious houses, and 
parents belonging to the Orthodox and other 
Eastern Churches feared exposing their children 
to the risk of proselytism. The Latin schools 
were sometimes very harsh in their treatment 
of the pupils. For instance, in one convent 
girls who offended against the rules were made 
to kneel for an hour, or longer, according to the 
gravity of the offence, before the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin in the chapel. One of the nuns 
told us this, deploring the narrow-mindedness 
of a Moslem father who had removed his daughter 
after she had been punished in this way. I 
myself have seen a French Father with one 
blow from his breviary knock a little boy down 
in the road for not keeping his place in the 
crocodile. In one Latin school the boy was 
studied by the teaching staff until his particular 
bent was discovered, and he was then put to 
some other branch of learning. For instance, 
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a boy with strong artistic tendencies was put to 
kitchen work, while another, with a bent for 
cooking or carpentry, was kept entirely to his 
books. In 1899, a deputation of the leading 
men amongst the Greek, Latin, and Moslem 
communities in Jerusalem came to see my 
Father, and urged upon him the need for an 
English school in which Arab boys of good 
class, however poor, could be educated as much 
as possible on English public school lines. 
Their reasons were so convincing and _ their 
desire so earnest, that my Father in response to . 
their appeal opened St. George’s Boys’ School, 
which thereafter was so dear to our hearts and, 
I think, to the hearts of the Arabs no less. 

We English were a smaller community in 
Palestine than the Russian, French, or German— 
indeed, I should say than the Italian as well. 
It is something to remember now with pride 
that every member of that community came to 
Palestine with disinterested motives, to under- 
take missionary or philanthropical work; in 
other words, to work for the benefit of the country 
alone, and not for any personal advantage at all. 
As a community we were probably the quietest 
and most peaceful of all the foreigners. No 
quarrels at, or over, the holy sites embroiled us 
with the Turkish authorities or with other 
Christian bodies, and that is something to be 
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proud of, even though, as Christians, we, too, 
suffered shame each time our brethren of the 
other Churches broke each other’s heads to 
prove a prior right in the Birthplace or the 
Sepulchre of Christ. But our Church stood 
above and apart from all such unseemliness, and 
the Turkish authorities, curiously enough, en- 
tirely understood the position. I am reminded 
of what the Khedive Tewfik said to my Father 
when, shortly after his consecration, he was 
taken by Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord 
Cromer) to pay his respects to the ruler of 
Egypt. Coffee had been brought in, the differ- 
ence in the cups subtly expressing the gradations 
of rank of the three, the Khedive’s being of gold 
richly set with jewels, Sir Evelyn’s of gold deeply 
engraven, and my Father’s of plain gold. Address- 
ing my Father directly, the Khedive said a few 
words in praise of the British community in 
Egypt, they were so quiet and law-abiding, he 
said, and so loyal to the authority of the country ; 
and he added with emphasis, ‘“‘ The best subjects 
a Prince can have are those who are true to their 
own religion, no matter what that is. And you 
English are true to your own faith, you give no 
trouble.” 

We were indeed so quiet and so law-abiding 
that I think the other foreign communities some- 
times despised us for it! As a rule we took a 
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lower place then theirs, and it was not always 
easy, when we remembered England’s position 
in the world. Russia would hardly brook a 
rough word to any subject of hers in Palestine ; 
France and Germany stood no less proudly in 
defence. The natives were in awe of these 
Powers, and it was hard for them to realise what 
was actually England’s standing in the world and 
in history. Only twice do I remember England 
asserting herself in Palestine. One summer 
there was an outbreak of robberies in and around 
Jerusalem, and several English residents were 
robbed, whereas the houses of foreign neighbours 
were left untouched, which showed pretty clearly 
that the thieves imagined they were safe from 
punishment if they left the latter alone. Our 
Consul complained to the Pasha once or twice, 
but no notice was taken of his protests, neither 
were extra police put on to watch English houses, 
as he had requested. After the next burglary, 
the Consul sent word to the Pasha that he had 
instructed British subjects to carry revolvers 
and to shoot at sight, aiming low down. From 
that hour no English house was touched. On 
another occasion, the Consul went to see the 
Pasha on business by appointment. 'The Pasha 
was a newcomer with an overpowering sense of 
his own importance ; he calmly sent down word 
that he was resting, and would the Consul 
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honour him by calling again at such an hour? 
The Consul pulled out his watch, and said, “ I 
will wait exactly five minutes while the Pasha 
dresses. If he is not in this room by then, I 
shall return to the Consulate—and the Pasha 
will come to me!” Before three minutes were 
out, the Pasha was in the room, overflowing with 
effusiveness and affection. 

But more often we lay low and said nuffin’. 


CHAPTER VI 


OUR HOUSEHOLD AT JERUSALEM 


LeT me begin by paying warm. tribute to the 
affectionate and most faithful friendship that our 
Arab servants gave us, all through the twenty- 
seven years that my Father was at Jerusalem. 
The Palestinian servants contrast very well with 
the average British domestic of to-day; they 
are friendly without the least hint of familiarity, 
and their manners are gentle and beautifully 
polite. If they care at all for you, they adopt 
you and the entire household with whole- 
hearted affection, and there is absolutely nothing 
they will grudge you thereafter in the way of 
time and service. Every one of them, from the 
highest to the lowest, will eagerly volunteer to 
help if there is a sudden emergency, or an un- 
expected call for work, for the honour of the 
house is theirs every bit as much as it is yours. 
I remember an Armenian housemaid sitting 
outside the door of a sick-room, hour after hour 
through the long summer day, after hér work was 
done. Nothing would induce her to go home, 
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though her old mother was ailing at the time, 
‘ This is my house,” she said, quite indignantly, 
when it was suggested to her that she should go 
home for an hour or two ; ‘‘ how shall I go from 
it when there is trouble here ? ” 

During our time in Palestine we had servants 
of all races and of all creeds. At one period the 
kawass and the stable-boy were Moslems, the 
cook and the kitchenmaid Bethlehem women 
(Greek Orthodox Christians, that is), the house- 
maid an Armenian, the gate-keeper a Moor, and 
the gardener as great a rogue as ever came out 
of the Greek Levant. They all got on excellently 
together, and the breezes, chiefly on religious 
topics, though lively at the time, were short and 
infrequent. I should explain that a kawass is an 
official manservant, a Moslem, whose presence 
in the households of patriarchs, bishops, and 
consuls was obligatory under Turkish law. In 
the early days he was answerable for the life and 
safety of his foreign Christian master ; latterly, 
of course, the post was purely formal. The 
kawass wore a picturesque uniform, full baggy 
trousers of scarlet or blue cloth, a bright-coloured 
silken sash round the waist, and a short jacket 
and close waistcoat, all embroidered in gold 
braid. When out with his master or with any 
members of the household, he wore a long curved 
scimitar with solid silver handle and a sheath 
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embossed in silver. Our kawasses spent a good 
deal of time rubbing up these silver embellish- 
ments, but the scimitars were old, and though 
the blades were beautifully patterned I do not 
think they could have wounded even a finger 
very severely. The kawass always walked in 
front (other servants behind, unless carrying a 
lantern at night); his business was to clear the 
way for you, which was a great convenience, 
for any such thing as a rule of the road for man, 
beast, or vehicle, never entered into the heads 
of the Turkish officials nor any one else. On 
state or official occasions, such as an exchange of 
visits between their masters, the kawass of the 
visiting dignitary would carry, in addition to his 
scimitar, a long silver-headed staff which he 
struck upon the ground at regular intervals ; 
the kawasses at the house visited would head the 
little procession from the carriage to the house, 
also armed with their official staffs and scimitars. 
When my sister Grace was married, all the 
foreign consuls, bishops, and patriarchs sent 
their kawasses to escort her carriage from the 
Jaffa Gate to the church door, and she drove in 
at walking pace preceded by twenty-one of these 
magnificent beings in uniform, the sound of 
their staffs brought down at regular intervals in 
unison being audible for some distance. The 
Russian Consul had two Montenegrin kawasses, 
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who wore their own beautiful national costume. 
He and the Greek Patriarch had each a Christian 
Arab kawass ; in every other case the kawasses 
were Moslems, natives of the place in which 
they were stationed. 

As far as our experience went, Jewish servants 
were not a success, the Jewish element in a 
mixed household being distinctly upsetting to 
all the others. When my Father went out alone 
to Jerusalem for a few months after his con- 
secration, some servants were found for him by 
old residents. One of these was a Jewish man- 
servant with a very German-sounding name. 
This genial personage said he had so many 
shirts of the finest linen that it took two washer- 
women two whole days every week to wash and 
get them up. In Palestine the washerwomen 
come to your house to do the work, water, soap, 
firing, and meals being provided by you. In 
this case the washerwomen were relations, very 
poor and even more highly deserving, according 
to him. When he faded away, during my 
Father’s absence in England, every one of the 
kitchen utensils faded away with him. He 
explained to another servant, who tried to stop 
them from being carried out of the house, that 
they were all his own property, which he had 
lent to the Bishop because he loved him so 
much! A good many other items followed the 
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kitchen utensils, and the house required re- 
stocking almost entirely when it was reopened 
on my Father’s return with my Mother. 

During this man’s brief reign, part of which 
coincided with that of our only Jewish gardener, 
the one and only burglary from which we 
suffered took place. The house was full of 
guests, one of them being Miss Eleanor Benson, 
the Archbishop’s daughter, and it was her room 
that was broken into. She awoke suddenly, 
and saw two masked men in her room, apparently 
busy at her dressing-table. She lay quite still, 
watching them through half-closed eyes, and 
presently saw one of them turn and come towards 
her, holding something large in his hand. He 
came to the side of the bed and peered closely 
at her, lifting the mosquito curtains to do so; 
but she showed the utmost presence of mind, 
and never even fluttered an eyelash. A minute 
or two later they crept from the room, and then 
she ran across the hall and called my Father, 
whose room was at the back. He went:all over 
the house, but evidently the thieves had bolted 
as soon as they heard any movement. Miss 
Benson lost a few small trinkets, but luckily 
nothing of any particular value. A large block 
of firewood was found outside her door; no 
doubt, had she shown any sign of being awake, 
the thief would have struck her with it as she 
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lay helpless in bed. We used to say in Jerusalem 
that if a robbery took place, it was generally with 
the connivance of some one belonging to the 
house. We were always accustomed to leave 
our money and ornaments in an open drawer, 
and though successive housemaids invariably 
knew just where everything was to be found in 
our drawers and cupboards, even better than we 
did ourselves, in all those years not one of us 
careless children lost so much as a shoelace. 
The German-Jewish gentleman having de- 
parted, with all his shirts of finest linen and a 
good many other things as well, we were pro- 
vided by kindly old residents with two others of 
the same race, a housemaid who knew sufficient 
English to act as interpreter in those early days, 
and a long-legged gardener and out-door man, 
whose name, being translated, was Lentil. The 
housemaid had to translate the daily orders into 
Arabic for the benefit of the cook, who was a 
Bethlehem woman, and my Mother could not 
imagine why the cook (whose name, being 
interpreted, meant “‘ Sweet One’) used to fly 
into such ungovernable rages when a milk 
pudding was ordered, or a mild suggestion made 
as to serving the meat. So tumultuous were 
these morning scenes that my Mother grew to 
dread them unspeakably. All the time, however, 
she was learning Arabic, and presently she 
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discovered that the Sweet One received her orders 
via the housemaid thus: “‘ The sitt (lady) says 
you are to make a custard pudding or Jim RACES 
would follow a string of terrible curses and 
voluble abuses in Arabic, delivered as part of 
the order. No wonder the unfortunate cook 
showed temper under the circumstances! The 
housemaid was dismissed, and peace descended 
upon the episcopal residence. 

“Mr. Lentil ” was with us for about a year. 
One of his little failings was drink. Another 
was an unconquerable aversion from work. 
Whenever he was told to do anything, even a 
thing so obviously within his province as water- 
ing the garden, he would answer in tones of 
liveliest reproach, “ This my busy? Oh no, 
this not my busy, but for you, Mrs. Blyth, I 
do it!” One day my Mother told him to rub 
up the harness, which was disgracefully dirty. 
“You must rub it,” she said to him. ‘‘ Do you 
understand ? Rub it!” He looked very much 
surprised, but only answered, “ Yes, I do it.” 
The next day he came to the house and asked 
to see the “ Sitt”’ at once. “‘ Come see, I got 
rubbit, plenty rubbit,” he said. He led the 
way to the stables, and there, uncovering an 
empty cornbin, pointed out six terrified guinea- 
pigs cowering together at the bottom. ‘“ You 
tell me you want rubbit. See, here plenty 
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rubbit !”’ he announced. He was terribly hurt 
when my Mother could not keep from laughing ; 
but later on he comforted himself by eating the 
“ rubbits,” one by one. 

He had the temper of a very demon when 
aroused, and his big sallow face would twitch 
with rage. One night he caught hold of our 
much-loved pariah dog, Parry, in the garden, 
tied her up by the neck with a piece of thin parcel 
string, and began pelting her to death with 
stones. My Mother discovered him only just 
in time. For long after that, whenever Parry 
saw my Mother in the garden, she would come 
cringing to her, in the way that even the most 
kindly treated pariah dogs will cringe, and rub 
a grateful neck against her skirt, to show that 
she remembered and was grateful. 

We had no more Jewish servants. 

The first of a long line of table boys was a 
very tall, jet-black Berber. He was splendidly 
made, and his dusky charms were well set off 
by a uniform of powder-blue cloth, short jacket, 
and baggy trousers. He invariably waited at 
table in large white cotton gloves, a band of 
shining ebony wrist appearing above them as he 
handed round the dishes. Unfortunately, he 
too had a very bad temper, and he passionately 
resented anything in the nature of instruction, 
let alone criticism. ‘This made life rather un- 
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settled and anxious ; and when on one occasion 
he suddenly flared up, and said in an unpleasantly 
suggestive voice, “ When black man angry he 
take knife!’ my Father, who was incapable of 
laying a finger on a fly, replied with great 
severity, ““ When white man angry he take 
stick!” and ordered him from the room. He 
was much impressed by this statement, and 
wanted to settle down again to test the truth of 
it; but it seemed wiser to part, while yet we 
might do so in peace. 

His successor was a tall, exceedingly thin and 
cadaverous-looking person, who knew a little 
English, and described himself as a “‘ Brotestant.”’ 
He had lately left a German household, where 
apparently the table appointments were few. 
When he discovered that in our house each 
person at table expected separate glasses, knives, 
and silver, also a change of plates for the different 
courses, his spirit fainted within him, and he 
sent an urgent message to his mother to come and 
see how much work he had to do. She came, 
minute in stature but a very Napoleon in deter- 
mination ; and having heard the whole sad tale 
of his day’s work, she decided immediately that 
her son was not strong enough to do so much 
washing up. So he left us, and presently took 
service in a hotel, which one would have thought 
meant considerably harder work than ours ; but, 
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judging by his little ways when he was with us, 
I expect he simplified the service by just wiping 
one person’s knife and fork before presenting it 
to some one else. 

After him came a Latin (7.e. Roman Catholic) 
Arab, with the largest and softest brown-velvet 
eyes ever seen. They were really too large for 
his head. He became a great friend, and once, 
when two of my sisters were staying at Hebron, 
he wrote a letter to the one whose birthday 
happened to fall during that time. Our birth- 
days were always great days in Jerusalem, and 
we should not have felt they were “ proper ”’ 
ones had we not received the greetings of every 
servant in the house as soon as we appeared 
downstairs. This letter began impressively, if 
unexpectedly — 


‘“ My DEARS EVELYN AND ELINOR, 

“At last the Day so fondly desired 
appears! I shall not fail to address to Heaven 
ardents prayers for you, that all Celesticall 
blessings may alight upon you!” 


How I wish I could remember the rest! There 
was quite a lot more, all couched in this noble 
and impressive strain, and it furnished the family 
with quotations for life. 

There is no doubt that the Abyssinians made 
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the best table-boys in one way, for they kept the 
glass and silver as no one else did, and took 
infinite pride in both. One Abyssinian table- 
boy we had, called Elias, was a man in years, 
but in appearance he was more like a monkey 
than anything I have ever seen outside the Zoo. 
He used to protest with energy against the 
quantity of salt we all ate, and as we did not 
attend to him, he developed the painful habit— 
alas, not at once discovered—of carefully pouring 
back into the salt-cellars all the salt that was left 
on the plates. It then came out that in Abyssinia 
salt is a State monopoly, and is so heavily taxed 
that the people are very careful indeed in their 
use of it. Elias had been with us for some 
months before my Mother found out that he 
was a married man. The fact was disclosed in 
sudden and dramatic fashion by the appearance 
of his wife, who came to protest to “ the Sitt ” 
against Elias’s monthly allowance to her of one 
mejideh (4s. 6d.). As he was having good wages 
in addition to his board and lodging, it was 
necessary to tackle him on the subject. He 
frankly owned to the possession of this un- 
desirable and expensive wife, and said that as 
they quarrelled so terribly (her fault entirely, 
of course), it was foolish to try and live together. 
As for the larger allowance she demanded, she 
was earning plenty every week as a washer- 
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woman, and the Abyssinian convent would help 
her if she really needed help, so why should he 
give her any more? He became quite peevish 
in the end, and exclaimed that he only wished 
he had her in Abyssinia for a month, for there 
he could cut off her head if she gave him any 
trouble. However, my Mother was able to 
arrange matters amicably between them. 

Elias left us in dramatic circumstances. 
There was a change of government in Abyssinia ; 
his cousin became Prime Minister, and forthwith 
sent for Elias to come home and help him in his 
task. When my Mother asked him if he were 
not going to be reconciled to his wife and take 
her with him, Elias smiled and answered, 
pleasantly enough, that she could certainly come 
if she wanted to. As it happened, his wife came 
to the house a few days before Elias left us, and 
when she was asked if she did not want to return 
to her native land, she shook her head vehemently, 
saying, “‘ What! that he may cut off my head if 
he likes? No, no; by the grace of God I will 
stay here, and then you and the convent shall 
help me if I want help ! ” 

I lay claim to no special knowledge of 
the domestic manners and customs of the 
Abyssinians. I can only say that both Elias 
and his wife seemed perfectly certain of their 
facts. 
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Several of our cooks were Bethlehem women. 
We were very fond of them as women, but as 
cooks they were less attractive. One dear little 
thing came to us because she was a widow with 
two small children to support ; she was not quite 
twenty-five, and she had been married since she 
was twelve years old. When her own little 
daughter attained the age of twelve, she married 
her off to a boy of eighteen; and she was a 
grandmother by the time she had reached her 
twenty-sixth year! She was as pretty as possible, 
though I don’t suppose she stood more than 
four and a half feet in her shoes. Of course, 
the tall heavy headdress worn’ by the married 
Bethlehem women must have added a good ten 
inches to her stature. We were all very fond of 
her, and enjoyed her quaint sayings and doings. 
One day my Mother reproved her because the 
potatoes had been burnt at dinner the night 
before, whereupon she turned upon the pot in 
which to-day’s potatoes were boiling, and angrily 
said to them, “ May your house be ruined ! Why 
did you burn yesterday ?”’ She dearly loved to 
be taught how to make a new pudding, and as 
she could neither read nor write it had all to be 
learnt by heart, a process which required great 
patience on my Mother’s part and much perse- 
verance on herown. The first time she achieved 
a new pudding under guidance it was quite an 
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event. The pudding reappeared at rapid 
intervals, more or less the same, but each time 
with some little ingredient left out. In process 
of time the pudding came to its logical end, and 
could then be relearnt as a new one. 

We had only one Abyssinian cook. He was 
subject to the most terrifying fits of rage, in one 
of which he was discovered chasing the kitchen- 
maid round the kitchen, knife in hand. He 
was not quite sane, poor fellow, though we did 
not find this out for some little time, for he was 
always gentle and nice whenever we had anything 
to do with him personally. After he left us, he 
went completely off his head, and for some 
weeks he lived in a little room in the town with 
a sparrow which he had caught and tamed. He 
firmly believed that it was inhabited by “a very 
holy spirit,” and when it died, he seemed to lose 
the last little fragment of balance. He hurried 
off to the Abyssinian Abbot and demanded 
solemn Christian burial for this holy bird, and 
said that no one must conduct the service but 
the Abbot himself, and that all the choir, with 
banners, incense, and crosses, must attend. 
When his request was refused he became so 
violent that he had to be taken away and shut up. 
Mercifully, he did not live very long after this. 

The kitchen-maids and housemaids were a 
shifting population, not always interesting. 
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There was one dear old thing—at least, we 
always called her ‘‘ Old Miladi,” because she 
was quite grey and had only part of one eye left, 
but she was really only thirty—who invariably 
put three bedroom-slippers under my sister’s 
bed and only one under mine, which seemed to 
me a very unfair proceeding. Every month, as 
regularly as pay-day came round, a detachment 
of stalwart male relatives would come over from 
Bethlehem to inquire kindly after her health ; 
and very little of her wages remained to old 
Miladi after these visits. She was suffering 
from slow cataract, and my Mother sent her to 
attend as an outpatient at the British Ophthalmic 
Hospital, that splendid institution belonging to 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem which has 
done more for the people of the Holy Land than 
any one will ever realise. But the eye was not 
yet ready for operation, and Miladi became im- 
patient ; she wanted so much to see at once. 
So she went off on her own account to an old 
woman in the city, who put into her eyes dust of 
ground pearls (probably common charcoal ashes), 
which she declared would clear away the dimness 
at once. The powder being made from pearls 
was very costly, and old Miladi cheerfully paid 
the charlatan a mejideh (4s. 6d.) for each appli- 
cation, enduring the inflamed and painful eyes 
that resulted therefrom with equal serenity. 
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It was a much quicker way than the doctor’s, 
she said, and the old woman had told her that 
she had already cured more people than she 
could count in this way. By-and-bye, old 
Miladi’s sight failed more—and ever a little 
more ; and then she asked to be sent home, 
where she soon became entirely blind. It was 
strange that she should have put herself in the 
hands of this woman, for she had lost the sight 
of one eye, as a child, through some other “ wise 
woman ”’ ‘blowing lime into it as a cure for 
ophthalmia ! 

Flower-gardening was an almost unknown 
profession in Palestine, on account of the scarcity 
of water during the long summer months, and 
gardens could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. This did not deter any lusty youth, who 
could wield a spade or lift a watering-can, from 
describing himself as an experienced gardener. 
Periods of mutual tribulation followed, but, 
owing to my Mother’s constant work and super- 
vision, we always had a:lovely garden at Bishop’s 
House. We hada Greek gardener for some time, 
who really had a certain amount of knowledge of 
his craft, but he took ample toll of everything, 
whether seed, bulb, or blossom, and thus supple- 
mented his wages. In spring time the garden 
literally overflowed with violets, blue, white, 
and Parma, which we picked by handfuls and 
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yet were never missed. The blue violets all 
came from a few roots which were given to my 
Mother by a dear old Franciscan monk, who had 
charge of the Latin Garden of Gethsemane when 
we first went out to Palestine. He was a 
passionate lover of flowers, and from time to time 
he would come to see my Mother, bringing with 
him a few cuttings or a stiff bouquet of flowers 
from the Garden, and after wandering round 
the garden with her and conversing fluently 
with her in his odd mixture of Italian, bad French, 
and execrable Arabic, he would go away, with 
his capacious pockets filled with treasures in the 
shape of “English flowers,” with which my 
Mother’s garden always abounded. One after- 
noon we took some American travellers into the 
garden to get some flowers. The gardener 
happened to be watering, in the cool of the 
afternoon. ‘“‘ Oh,” cried one of the ladies of the 
party, enthusiastically, ‘‘ there is that nice man 
who sells those lovely bunches of flowers at the 
hotel every morning!” Panic on the part of 
the gardener, who quietly faded out of sight 
behind an olive tree. 

One summer my Mother took two of us for a 
change to stay at the Russian Hospice at Ain 
Karim, a lovely village amongst the hills a few 
miles from Jerusalem, which is the Crusading 
site of the birthplace of St. John the Baptist. As 
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there are lovely rides all round that part, we took 
horses and donkeys, and the stable-boy to look 
after them. 

When we had been a few days in Ain Karim 
we began to notice that Mustafa received the 
most respectful greetings from the villagers 
whenever he appeared in public, and also that 
numbers of them came to visit him every 
evening at the Hospice. He would go just 
outside the big iron gates, and remain there 
with them for an hour or two. It was not till 
almost the end of our stay that we solved the 
mystery of his popularity. Mustafa was posing 
before the credulous villagers as a learned hakim 
(doctor) from Jerusalem, and he was carrying on 
a thriving trade in powders wrapped in scraps of 
the Koran. These powders (their main in- 
gredient was cigarette ash), if swallowed with 
faith and in their covering papers, were an 
infallible cure for fever and all sorts of aches and 
pains, and were certainly far cheaper than the 
medicines prescribed by European doctors. The 
villagers actually believed him, and thankfully 
paid him a couple of metallkks for this rubbish, 
four metalliks equalling one piastre, or twopence- 
halfpenny. Mustafa, who was a bit of a wag 
in his way, had begun his “ practice”’ out of 
sheer fun and high spirits; but the ready 
gullibility of the villagers suggested to him the 
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idea of making a little money in his spare time. 
It was broken to Mustafa that this outrageous 
quackery must cease, and so the villagers came 
no more to the Hospice gates. But I have some- 
times wondered whether Mustafa really gave up 
his “ practice,” or whether he became a visiting 
physician ? 

One year we had quite a bad shock of earth- 
quake, a very rare event in Jerusalem. Mustafa, 
to comfort us, explained next day that it was 
caused by the Cow, who bears up the world on 
her horns, tossing it from one to the other for a 
moment’s ease. An eclipse troubled him no 
more than did the earthquake, for he knew that 
it was only a big Bird which had swallowed the 
sun and would presently put it out again. A 
comet, according to him, foretold the death of 
“some great one’’—an assertion triumphantly 
proved by the death of King Edward not 
many months later ; and the coming of Halley’s 
Comet (I think in 1913) certainly meant a great 
war. 

One spring, Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, 
came out to Jerusalem, and her manner, so 
stately and so gracious, impressed our servants 
very much. After she had left the house one 
day, the Armenian housemaid rushed up to my 
sister Evelyn and begged to be allowed to go 
into the study and see my Father at once. “I 
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want to kiss the Bishop’s hand,” she explained 
in great excitement, “and to thank him for 
bringing these great ones to our house to teach 
us how we should behave in heaven!” . 

There was an Armenian sewing-woman who 
for years used to work for us at the house. She 
was a most nervous and melancholy person, and 
she was always terrified of cutting out a garment 
for fear of spoiling the material. On these 
harassing occasions, she would send for my 
sister Evelyn, of whom she was very fond, and 
the following dialogue would take place. 

“* Shall I cut, oh lady ? ” 

** Yes, cut.” 

“Do you tell me to cut, oh lady?” 

“Yes, J tell you to cut.” 

“Then in the Name of the Holy Trinity, I 
cut!” And after crossing herself several times 
shé would plunge at the material, scissors in 
hand. And the results were quite good. 
Fittings by her were rather an ordeal, as she 
was given to weeping at intervals throughout 
the proceedings. She explained that she could 
not help it, “‘ because the sons of Adam were all 
such poor creatures, and our lot on earth was 
so sad!” 

The gate-keeper and watchman was a Moor, 
and a most faithful Argus he proved during 


nearly twenty years. Much building was in 
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progress at intervals, for all the money sub- 
scribed for the group of buildings now known as 
St. George’s my Father immediately put into 
stones and mortar; thus quantities of valuable 
building materials were lying on the ground, 
and had to be watched at night. To say that 
during all those years not one stone was lost, 
nor a tool, nor a handful of nails or lime, is the 
best and truest summing up possible of the 
watchman’s character. Haj Ahmad (that was 
his name) was devoted to animals, and when the 
Turkish police from time to time reduced the 
numbers of pariah dogs, by the simple but un- 
hygienic method of dropping poisoned meat in 
the roads and leaving the rest to nature, he 
would follow them at a safe distance, and recover 
the poor victims of Turkish cruelty. He saved 
the lives of several animals by dosing them with 
a powerful emetic of his own composition. He 
even bought milk for them in the day of 
convalescence. Naturally, these resuscitated 
animals were full of gratitude to their preserver, 
and they generally refused to quit so kind and 
comfortable a home. At one time he used to 
be followed on his nightly rounds by a strange 
little procession of grateful beasts—a limping 
pariah dog, a cat with half a tail held well 
erect, and a large white hen of uncertain breed. 
On moonlight nights he made his rounds in a 
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long white burnouse, in which he was practically 
invisible on the white paths of the garden and 
among the heaps of snowy building-stones and 
lime. 

It may seem as though our servants were a 
little bit peculiar! But it must be remembered 
that I have picked out only a few stray memories 
for amusement. ‘There is the unchanging back- 
ground of warm affection and friendly, faithful 
service, against which these occasional memories 
stand out for a laughing moment, and are gone. 
There was something singularly childlike and 
lovable about these Eastern friends of ours; 
easily pleased they were, and easily hurt and 
grieved, but the warmth of their hearts never 
lessened or varied. Our joys and our troubles 
were theirs as well, and they were very kind. 
Life in England is a colder, greyer thing without 
their unstinted friendliness ; and though people 
may say that this was simply the pretty Eastern 
way, we, who lived amongst them for over 
twenty years, know that it goes deeper and very 
far down. We know. Remembering all they 
did for us, and all that they so ungrudgingly gave 
out to us of service and affection, the thought of 
them must ever rouse in us a grateful, warm 
regard. ; 

No story of our time in Palestine would be 
complete without some mention of our first and 
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oldest friend, Daoud Effendi Kamal.* He came 
of an old Moslem family of wealth and standing, 
but his father lost all his money, though in a 
way that does his memory honour. He never 
refused to lend money to the poor, but, mindful 
of the Prophet’s injunction, would never charge 
interest upon it to his co-religionists. Under 
Turkish law, 15 per cent. interest may be 
charged; I have been told by those who know 
that Jewish usurers often charged 100 per cent. 
and unfaithful Moslems actually 200 per cent. 
The fellahin (peasants) could hardly ever pay 
these debts, taken up during bad harvests, and 
then the usurers foreclosed upon their house or 
land, whole villages in this way becoming the 
property of these moneylenders. When Daoud 
Effendi’s father died, he left a box full of papers, 
showing how many hundred pounds he had lent 
in this way, but he had trusted his debtors too 
generously, and the bonds were not all signed 
and sealed, and so were valueless for the most 
part. In one case, a woman, who was the 
largest private debtor, came to Daoud Effendi 
soon afterwards, with her papers, all in order. 
She said: ‘‘ Here are my papers. I owe so 
much to your father, but I am a widow now and 
my children are young, I can never pay it back. | 


* Effendi answers to our Esq., but is always placed before 
the surname. 
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‘Take my house and my land ; they are worth as 
much.” For answer, Daoud Effendi tore up 
the papers in her presence. As he said, years 
afterwards, ‘“‘ How could I do otherwise? She 
was a widow, of my own religion.”” Daoud 
Effendi angered his relations and friends by 
becoming kawass to Bishop Barclay, my Father’s 
predecessor. To the Arab view, service is 
lowering and shopkeeping honourable; they 
offered to lend him money to set up a shop, but 
he preferred to work. Many of them refused 
to have any further dealings with him afterwards. 
When Bishop Barclay died, he went to the 
English Consulate, but directly my Father came 
out, he returned to bishopric service. For many 
years he was head kawass, and then my Father 
made him Dragoman of the Bishopric. All 
consulates and Patriarchates have these officials 
attached to them, and it is a post well thought of 
and much esteemed. His position of trust and 
intimacy in our house exposed him to difficulties 
as well as to enmities. A certain foreign estab- 
lishment once offered him secretly a thousand 
pounds if he would put obstacles in the way of 
my Father purchasing a special piece of land 
which they wanted ; they also offered the owner 
a substantial sum to withdraw his offer to the 
English Bishop. Daoud Effendi not only exposed 
the whole transaction to my Father, but he tackled 
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the Moslem landowner with such energy that 
the man did not dare to draw back from his 
bargain. All that my Father would ever. have 
known otherwise was that the landowner had 
suddenly decided not to sell to him. All through 
our time in Jerusalem, Daoud Effendi gave us 
the most wonderful friendship and affection, 
first to my Father and Mother and then to all of 
us ; ill or well, he was ever ready to do anything 
for us, and’ he gave us his whole thought and 
service. In a country where curse and expletive 
are heard even from little children, he never used 
either’; in the smallest affairs of everyday life, 
as in the biggest, he was always utterly true and 
upright. I have never known any one who gave 
himself so generously, so completely, and so 
willingly, where he loved, and this without any 
thought or wish for return. A great heart gives 
greatly. 


CHAPTER VII 


SOME JOURNEYS 


Durinc the War the British Army made various 
roads in Palestine for military reasons. These 
roads have now been made permanent, and 
others have been laid down, so that you can 
motor out to Hebron for tea and be back in time 
for dinner, while Galilee is within an easy day’s 
drive. It has its advantages, no doubt, but for 
really seeing Palestine and enjoying its diverse 
beauties of scenery and colouring, nothing can 
ever compare with a leisurely camping-tour 
through the country in spring-time. One such 
journey we all took, when my Father went on 
Visitation one year through the country. We 
were a large party, my Father and Mother, we 
five girls, and Canon Dowling, the chaplain. 
Most of the party rode, but the younger ones 
were consigned to a palanquin, a sort of sedan- 
chair slung between two mules. Being mules, 
these animals, for all their pensive look, required 


each a muleteer to keep them in the right way. 
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One day, when the muleteers fell out over some- 
thing, and stepped into a field to settle their 
argument, the mules wandered off at their own 
sweet will: that is to say, the front mule wanted 
to eat the young corn beyond some large boulders, 
while the back mule suddenly sat down in its 
traces to rest. Our predicament in the palanquin, 
endeavouring to keep our seats at right angles, 
was a cruel one ; but luckily the errant muleteers, 
hearing our cries for help, dropped their quarrel 
for the moment and rushed back to their 
duties. 

Day after day we went 'on quietly, and the 
tour remains a memory of untarnishable pleasure 
and beauty. The first night we slept at Bethel, 
a place so strewn with rocks and boulders that 
it was difficult to find an open space on which to 
erect the tents. At Howara, a village with a 
poor reputation for honesty, we were invited to 
a Moslem wedding. At Nebi Yunis, we found 
our tents pitched in a disused Moslem cemetery, 
the usual camping-ground being occupied by a 
large party who were earlier on the spot. It was 
rather gruesome, stumbling about over these 
forgotten graves, which, like all Moslem ones, 
were built up with large stones for fear of wild 
dogs and jackals. That night my Mother dreamt 
that a woman came into the tent, and stood at 
the foot of her bed, carrying a little child in her 
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arms, and said to her: “ Look at us; we are 
lying under you!’ In the morning my Mother 
told her dream, and we moved the beds and 
pulled up that part of the carpet, and found two 
graves under her bed, a big one and a little one. 

The day’s procedure did not vary. Camp was 
struck while we were at breakfast, and the men 
in charge started at once, leaving our party to 
follow at leisure. The place of halt was always 
fixed beforehand, these stopping places being at 
set intervals of so many hours, and determined 
by the presence of water or a village where 
necessaries could be bought. After a long ride 
in the sun, the sight of the luncheon-tent was a 
welcome one, and we would all rest afterwards 
for an hour or so, arranging to get to the evening 
camp before sundown. When we reached it, 
pleasantly tired after the day’s march, all was 
ready: every tent up, every bed made, clean 
towels and hot water for every one, and a 
wonderful dinner in preparation. How the 
camp cook managed to give us such meals we 
often wondered, for they were better than the 
average hotel in Palestine could produce in those 
early days. It was a case of early to bed and 
early to rise, and indeed to start off in the 
freshness of the morning, with the dew still 
glistening on trees and flowers, and the colours 
of sunrise not yet quite melted into the deep 
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even blue of full day, was an experience ever 
new and ever delightful. 

Galilee in spring-time is a garden. The 
flowers grow with a luxury of colour and variety 
which reminds one of George MacDonald’s 
lines— 

Gloriously wasteful, O my Lord, art Thou !° 


. . . Sad our poverty doth bow 
Before the riches of Thy making might.* 


For beauty, richness, and harmony of colouring 
and of form, there could not be a sight more 
fair and perfect than Galilee in spring-time, the 
hills rising above the plains golden with the 
young corn, the deep even blue of the arching 
sky overhead, the sparkling waters of the Sea 
of Galilee, and the old grey walls and houses of 
Tiberias gathered at its rim. And there is a 
stillness and a sense of space in Palestine, so 
sparsely populated it is, which adds to the 
graciousness of every scene, and gives you time 
to drain the cup of beauty to the last shining 
drop. In the busy West one may be lonely, 
but one is never alone ; in Palestine one is often 
alone in wide places, but beauty drives out 
loneliness. 

In this tour we visited many places, at each 
of which my Father had work to do. We went 


* “ Diary of an Old Soul,” March ‘2nd. 
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to Nablus (the ancient Shechem), to Nazareth, 
Carmel, Acre (with its memories of desperate 
valour in the days of the Crusaders and of Sir 
Sidney Smith), to Tiberias, and Capernaum ; we 
crossed the Kishon, or rather were carried across 
its swollen currents, the water being too high 
for us to ford it. Tyre, Sidon, and Mount 
Tabor also came within the scope of this truly 
wonderful tour. At Haifa, the seaport of Galilee, 
lying at the foot of Carmel, the illness of one of 
the party delayed us for some days. It was 
fiercely hot under canvas, but we made expedi- 
tions to Acre and Carmel, and managed to enjoy 
ourselves very much. Here we met the widow 
of Laurence Oliphant and her second husband, 
Mr. Murray Templeton, an artist of great power, 
who asked the elder members of the party to the 
house to see his pictures. They were both 
original and beautiful, and all, I believe, of 
sacred subjects. It will be remembered that 
Laurence Oliphant spent the last years of his life 
at Darlia, a Druse village in the mountains above 
Haifa, and this house now belonged to Mrs. 
Templeton. Both were ardent disciples of 
Oliphant, and loved to talk about him. They 
lived a very simple life, existing chiefly on nuts 
and fruit, and Mrs. Templeton declared that it 
brought them both a lightness of heart and spirit 
which made them entirely content. “I am so 
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happy,” she would say, “ that I wake up laugh- 
ing every morning!” Mr. Templeton met his 
death in a very sad way, not many years after- 
wards. He was on board a ship, and he suddenly 
said he heard Laurence Oliphant calling to him ; 
he jumped overboard before he could be pre- 
vented, and was not seen again. 

Every day had its little excitements and ad- 
ventures, but our biggest adventure took place 
on Mount Tabor. This little hill, which the 
Crusaders believed to be the Mount of the 
Transfiguration, rises straight out of the sur- 
rounding plain in a curiously sudden way, and 
looks as though it had been spilled there by some 
mighty angel in flight across the Promised Land. 
Its sides are covered with trees, thick bushes, 
and undergrowth of all kinds, and a narrow stony 
track winds up the hill to the Greek monastery 
at the top. Our camp was pitched at the foot 
of the Mount, and as we came rather early to our 
journey’s end that day, my Father said we ought 
to ride on up to the top and see the sunset from 
there. So off we went, making as much haste 
as we could over the steep, rough mountain 
track, and presently we reached the summit in 
good time to see a wonderful sunset from the 
monastery garden. The monks came out to 
greet my Father, and possibly their hospitality 
delayed us, or we were loth to quit the peaceful 
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hill-top with its wide view embracing the scene 
of Barak’s victory over the hosts of Canaan, of 
the desperate but vain resistance offered by the 
Galileans to the legions of Imperial Rome, of 
many contests between Saracens and Crusaders, 
and of Kleber’s destruction of the opposing 
Turkish force. Whatever the reason for our 
delay, we were late in starting back to camp, 
and before we had gone very far the dusk was 
upon us. There is no twilight in Palestine ; 
the darkness rushes down upon you as soon as 
the sun has dropped out of sight. We had to 
dismount, as it was unsafe to ride over such 
steep, uneven paths in the dark. We walked 
slowly down the Mount, the horses being led 
after us by the men. Only Canon Dowling 
refused to dismount ; his horse’s eyes, he said, 
were probably a good deal sharper than his own, 
and certainly its feet would be more certain, and 
he preferred to ride. Almost at once we lost 
sight of his grey horse and his white puggaree 
moving ahead of us. 

Presently some of us heard a stealthy rustling 
sound amongst the trees or bushes that overhung 
the path, and almost immediately the horses in 
the rear stampeded and a babel of noise broke 
out. One or two of the horses did succeed in 
breaking away, but were quickly caught again ; 
all this, however, was not accomplished without 
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a great deal of noise and excitement amongst the 
men. ‘“‘ What has happened ?”’ we asked ; but 
my Father’s dragoman answered, “ Nothing, 
nothing. Let us be quick!’ The sight of the 
camp lights soon afterwards was a welcome one, 
and equally so the prospect of dinner after our 
long walk ; but great was our horror when we 
found that Canon Dowling had not yet arrived, 
though he should have been in long before our- 
selves. A body of the camp men was at once 
despatched in search of him, armed with lanterns 
and thick sticks ; we watched the lights disap- 
pearing up the hillside, and heard the men shout- 
ing at intervals to each other and to him. About 
an hour later they returned to camp, with Canon 
Dowling, still smiling wanly and seated upon 
the grey horse. It appeared that soon after we 
separated on the way down, his horse, which he 
thought was best left to its own devices, had 
stopped dead and refused to budge an inch in 
spite of his persuasions and some gentle whacking 
with his sun-umbrella. There he remained in 
the darkness, for about an hour and a half, until 
he heard the men shouting and joyfully hailed 
them back. They found him patiently sitting 
on the horse, which had stopped within less 
than a foot of a steep precipice, ending in a 
heap of sharp rocks, All being now well, we 
were allowed to know why the horses had 
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‘stampeded coming down. We had been stalked 
by a leopard, and the animals, scenting it, had 
gone wild with fear. Probably the commotion 
made by them and their keepers had frightened 
away the leopard, whose stealthy rustling pursuit 
was the sound some of us had heard. Our 
dragoman told us that between the leopard 
and Canon Dowling’s absence, he had been 
thoroughly alarmed, for while we were all 
admiring the view from Tabor, he had been 
regaled by one of the monks with the cheerful 
information that some very desperate robbers 
were known to be lurking about on the Mount 
and attacking pilgrims on their way up or down, 
and that only two or three days before our visit 
two travellers had been robbed and murdered, 
their naked bodies being found later by the 
monks. 

Travelling in the out-of-the-way parts of 
Palestine was not considered very safe when my 
Father first went out, in 1887. It was not until 
some years later that the Turkish Government 
officially took over the country east of Jordan, 
and was able to guarantee it as more or less safe 
for intending tourists; but even then parties 
had always to be escorted by two or more 
Turkish soldiers on horseback, and they were 
not beyond the reach of scares, if nothing worse, 
from bands of Bedouin. Even on the road 
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going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, the 
traveller was still quite likely to fall amongst 
thieves ; and the Turkish Government insisted 
upon all tourist parties being accompanied by a 
mounted man from one of the villages between 
the two places. This man ensured the travellers’ 
safety from annoyance by his own village, and 
also kept at a distance the light-fingered sons of 
other tribes. 

Not long before we came out to Palestine, 
an English missionary decided to brave the 
dangers of the way, and to ride up alone from 
Jericho. As soon as he was well into the hills, 
which must be climbed at a foot’s pace for many 
hours, Jericho being twelve hundred feet below 
sea-level and Jerusalem two thousand six hundred 
feet above, he was set upon by robbers, who not 
only made off with his donkey, but with every 
stitch of clothing as well. Luckily, they left 
him an old copy of The Times, which he had 
brought to beguile the midday halt, and chastely 
wrapped in sheets of this he arrived at the 
British Consulate in Jerusalem—after dark. 

My Father’s journeys, for visitation and 
confirmations, etc., took up much of his time. 
To Egypt he went every year, and to other parts 
of his vast Bishopric as occasion demanded. 
We did not always go with him. One of the 
visits he most enjoyed was to Es-Salt (Ramoth 
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Gilead), east of Jordan, where the Church 
Missionary Society have a fine hospital. The 
people of Moab are a different breed from the 
townsfolk ; they are a tall, keen, handsome race, 
as wild and as free as hawks. Men and women 
alike wear their hair in long plaits under their 
draped head coverings. I accompanied my 
Father one year, the last time he went across 
Jordan into Moab. We drove down to Jericho, 
and spent the night there, and next day left the 
carriage at the Jordan Bridge, a picturesque 
construction of wood, my Father having a 
palanquin, as his sight was not very good, and 
I riding a horse. We had an escort of four 
Turkish soldiers, armed and mounted, and the 
usual accompaniment of mukaris (grooms) to 
look after the horses. Roads there were none ; 
we seemed to climb the Mountains of Moab by 
goat tracks or dry watercourses, and I shall 
never forget the anguish of those parts where 
the path, rough and stony, wound round and 
round the side of the mountain, so narrow that 
by stretching out my right hand I could have 
plucked flowers from the bank on one side, 
while my foot in the stirrup overhung the edge 
of the “road” on the other. At one of these 
terrible places, a baggage-mule took it into its 
head to escape while the mukari was lighting a 
cigarette, and it scrambled up the side of the 
fe) 
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hill a good bit higher than the path, whence in 
its prancings and dancings it light-heartedly 
showered down stones and earth upon us. After 
which, losing its foothold, it began to slide down 
the hillside, struggling wildly under its load, 
and was mercifully caught by its particular 
victim just when it seemed about to land in the 
midst of the riding party and sweep us all into 
the valley below. It is really impossible to love 
mules ; they have such very trying ways. 

Riding through the Land of Moab gave one 
the impression of its being of far wider extent 
than it really is. There are hardly any trees, 
the villages are very far apart, and one rides for 
hours on end without meeting even a solitary 
shepherd or goatherd in charge of his flocks, so 
that it seems to be a land of wide spaces rather 
than what it is—a land of few inhabitants. It 
is a land with a beauty all its own, and its air 
breathes a silence and tranquillity which enfold 
the traveller and prevent the way from seeming 
over-long. 

Towards sunset on the second day we were 
climbing the side of a low rounded hill; my 
Father was some little distance ahead, his 
palanquin swaying gently from side to side. 
Suddenly, to my utter surprise and distraction, 
a fusilade of shots rang out, and about fifty 
horsemen galloped up the opposite side of the 
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hill and circled round and round the palanquin, 
uttering wild shouts and firing wilder shots into 
the air. For one dreadful moment I thought 
we had been captured by unfriendly Bedouin ; 
then I saw our Turkish escort smiling broadly 
and taking advantage of the halt to light their 
cigarettes. In a trice the horsemen had dis- 
mounted and were helping my Father out of 
the palanquin, and I was lifted from the saddle 
by a very tall being, smiling and voluble, who 
took me by the arm and hurried me along to 
his side. ‘The alarming strangers were only the 
men of the Native Congregation at Es-Salt, who 
had come out some two hours’ ride to meet and 
welcome my Father on his arrival in their 
territory. We were conducted to a solitary tree, 
under whose shade a carpet had been spread, 
with a heap of cushions at one end for my Father 
and his party. Large flat loaves of Arab bread 
were handed to us, each one acting as a plate 
also, while willing hands tore off for us a generous 
portion of cold roast partridge, which was laid 
on the bread together with a little mound of 
salt and a big lump of golden butter made from 
buffalo’s milk. The Arab pastor, a man whose 
gentle expression was a true index to his life 
and character, sat close to my Father ; he spoke 
no English, my Father no Arabic, but each 
perfectly understood the other’s language of 
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smiles and friendly gestures. After about half 
an hour’s rest the party re-formed, and set out 
for the town of Es-Salt, in the valley below. My 
Father’s palanquin was now closely guarded by 
about a dozen of his flock, whilst the rest galloped 
about from side to side and all round, showing 
off many clever feats of horsemanship, shouting, 
singing, and firing off shots at intervals. 

One of my Father’s duties at Es-Salt on this 
visit was to hold a large confirmation. I think 
I have seldom seen a more impressive sight than 
that little mission church filled to overflowing 
with these splendid men and women of Moab ; 
each one, as he rose from his knees after the act 
of confirmation, kissed my Father’s hand and 
returned to his place. My Father’s address, 
beautiful and absolutely simple, was exactly what 
these grown-up children of his flock could take 
in and remember; it was translated to them 
very slowly sentence by sentence, and all the 
time he was speaking to them they never took 
their eyes from his face nor stirred in their seats. 
After the service they all waited for him outside, 
and surged around him, touching him and kissing 
his hands, asking for his blessing again, and 
showing their happiness at his presence amongst 
them in all sorts of simple ways that touched 
and pleased him very much. 

On his first visit as Bishop to an outstation, 
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my Father had an amusing experience. A 
deputation waited on him the evening of his 
arrival, and paraded before him two large and 
well-fattened sheep, one white and one black. 
With many honeyed compliments and flowery 
words, the spokesman informed my Father that 
it was the custom to kill a sheep to celebrate such 
a happy occasion as the Bishop’s visit, and to 
have a feast worthy of the event. It was also the 
custom for the Bishop to select the victim for 
the feast. My Father hesitated; he felt the 
delicacy of making such a choice where the sheep 
had different owners ; but in the end he had to 
decide the knotty point, and so he chose the 
black sheep, which seemed the larger of the two. 
The feast was held the following day. About 
two hours after its happy completion the deputa- 
tion again waited on him. They said they felt 
obliged to come and tell him how greatly they 
had enjoyed the feast, which they would always 
associate in their minds with the great happiness 
of his visit to them. ‘They added that it was 
always the custom on these occasions for the 
Bishop to defray the cost of the feast which had 
been held entirely in his honour; and that, 
wishing to spare him any unnecessary expense, 
they had asked him to choose the sheep, but he 
had unfortunately selected the most expensive 
of the two. Had he only chosen the white 
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sheep, that would have cost at least one napoleon 
less than the black one ; but, of course, delicacy 
and their great wish to do him all the honour in 
their power, had prevented their mentioning it 
at the time. The black sheep had cost them 
five napoleons. My Father rose to the occasion 
and paid with cheerfulness; and the story 
thereafter was one he thoroughly enjoyed re- 
counting. A Bishop or a Patriarch in Palestine 
is accounted the father of his flock. Fatherhood 
has its responsibilities, as well as its pleasures and 
its privileges. 

In October, 1899, my Father went to Haifa 
to consecrate the new mission church which he 
had built there. I accompanied my Father, and 
we went by sea and returned by land, taking three 
days, so as not to overwork the hired carriage 
horses in the heat. ‘Though it was only a year 
since the Kaiser’s visit, the roads, made by 
forced and unpaid labour for his use, were in 
such poor condition that the driver generally 
preferred taking his carriage into the fields along- 
side. He said the fields were much better for 
the springs ; I dare say he was right, but, until 
he mentioned them, we hadn’t noticed that the 
carriage had springs! We slept one night in the 
Jewish Colony at Zammarin, between Haifa and 
Jaffa. Travellers in October were an event, 
and the whole colony turned out to welcome us 
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when the carriage stopped at the little Jewish 
hotel. Could we have dinner ? we asked, Oh 
yes, certainly ; whatever we liked. Could we 
have some chicken, then ? Oh no, unfortunately 
there were no chickens. Any meat, then? Oh 
no, unfortunately it was not the day when the 
butcher came. What could we have, then? 
Well, we could have some tea. A loaf of bread 
and eventually some tinned jam were also pro- 
duced, and on this we dined with thankfulness. 
All the guest-rooms opened on to a covered 
wooden veranda which ran round two sides of 
the house, on the upper floor. I was lodged ina 
corner room, with two long glass doors which 
apparently led on to a balcony. The windows, 
which looked out upon a blank wall of the house 
next door, were locked, barred, and shuttered ; 
the glass doors opened casually on to the place 
where no doubt a balcony would be some day, 
but where at present there was a drop of thirty 
feet or so into the main road of the colony. It 
had a light catch, but neither shutters nor 
curtains. As I discovered that the entire colony 
was gathering under these doors with frank and 
kindly interest, the moment a lighted lamp was 
brought into my room, I decided to undress in 
the dark. A previous inspection had shown 
me that the thick wadded quilt was sewn to the 
upper sheet; both looked a little doubtful, I 
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thought. The hotel keeper, thoughtful and 
generous beyond his kind, had provided both 
hair and tooth-brushes, an attention which, 
to judge by their appearance, was widely appre- 
ciated by his guests. 

The year (1912) I went with my Father to Es- 
Salt was a year of many journeys for him. He 
returned from Es-Salt to Jerusalem, only to set 
out again immediately for work in Cyprus, and 
from there he took ship for his annual visitation 
in Egypt. At first we kept count of the miles 
travelled, but after the thousandth mile had been 
reached we left off counting. How sorry I am 
now! Coming from Cyprus to Jaffa we had 
passages on a little foreign coasting-boat, ex- 
tremely comfortable though so small. My cabin 
was next to my Father’s, and, being by that time 
an old hand at travelling in the Near East, I 
carefully examined every corner of both cabins 
before unpacking for the night. The bed in my 
cabin had been carefully smoothed over, but the 
pillow and sheets bore ample testimony to their 
having been used before. The stewardess was 
summoned, and I indignantly laid bare the bed 
to her view. “ Why, yes,” she answered, in 
surprise, ‘‘ what you say is true. But I did not 
think you would mind, as the gentleman had 
only used it for one night |” 


CHAPTER VIII 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 


Tue line of pilgrims and visitors to the Holy 
Land stretches throughout history. From the 
earliest days, a long procession of the faithful 
belonging to the three chief creeds have wended 
their way from all parts of the world to Palestine ; 
‘Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jeru- 
salem !”’ has been the cry of all the ages. The 
Russian pilgrims always said, and firmly believed, 
that the actual centre of the world was in Jeru- 
salem, and in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was shown the very spot. From a geographical 
point of view they were doubtless mistaken, and. 
I have known many a wise person smile a 
superior smile when taken to this Centre of the 
World, but in a spiritual sense they spoke the 
utter truth. Jerusalem is the centre of the 
religious world to more than three-quarters of 
its inhabitants, and it will remain that to the end 
of time. 

To look back through time at the procession 
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of the believing making their way throughout all 
dangers and difficulties, is to discover oneself 
linked with them in a bond which transcends 
time. We see Peter the Hermit rousing the 
Princes of Europe to arm for the deliverance of 
the Sepulchre of Christ ; Godfrey de Bouillon, 
hero and king; Tancred, called by his com- 
panions “ The Perfect Knight’’; Richard of 
England, loving Jerusalem so much that, when 
he might have beheld her walls and palaces, he 
felt himself unworthy of the sight, and turned 
away with the bitter cry, “‘ O Lord, since I may 
not deliver Thy City, let not my eyes behold it ! ” 
Edward, afterwards the First, of England, spend- 
ing the firstfruits of his splendid youth and 
strength in the vain effort to attain to Jerusalem ; 
Louis, Saint and King of France; the Child 
Crusaders, so cruelly betrayed, who never won 
through to tread its streets. So the tale runs on, 
a golden thread gleaming through the many- 
coloured strands of history. These are the 
names that spring to mind when we think of 
Jerusalem, but all the time, whether Christian 
or Saracen or Turk ruled in Palestine, the pro- 
cession kept on in a faith that saw but one end 
to toil and danger, a faith which, whether the 
pilgrim ever reached his goal or not, made each 
one a shining triumph of desire. 

There were pilgrims of other creeds, too, 
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whose devotion was no less compelling and 
sincere than that which informed our fellow- 
Christians. Jews came from every corner of 
Europe to wail at those old stones from the 
Jewish Temple which are built into the modern 
wall of Jerusalem ; and yearly when the Passover 
was celebrated, in every Jewish home was heard 
the cry of longing, “‘ This year in captivity— 
next year in Jerusalem.” And Moslems came, 
in numbers, from India, from Africa, from 
Afghanistan. Many of them had already made 
the great pilgrimage to Mecca, and came after- 
wards to this other holy city of Islam, weary, 
penniless, and often suffering. No matter in 
what form of vessel their faith and devotion was 
contained, each one did surely bring to Jeru- 
salem his mite of infinite value for her treasury. 
Remembering those varied crowds of pilgrims, 
drawn from the four corners of the earth to 
Jerusalem by a common impulse of worship, I 
see how much the Holy City did indeed owe to 
such strangers within her walls. Ignorant they 
were, no doubt ; but ignorance is a burden, not 
a sin. And superstitious, too; but is it not 
better to believe too much than too little? 
Who dares say where is the boundary-line 
between faith and credulity, between super- 
stition and belief? Besides, “it is the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift.” 
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From time to time there were big Latin 
pilgrimages. One, which I think was composed 
for the most part of Austrian Roman Catholics, 
brought with it an enormous cross of wood, 
which was borne from shrine to shrine on the 
shoulders of many pilgrims marching together. 
With another pilgrimage, from France, came a 
cardinal, who walked in solemn and imposing 
procession through the city to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Every one went out to watch 
it, and no one enjoyed the spectacle more 
thoroughly than did the Moslem women who 
crowded the windows all along the route, for 
every Eastern loves a beautiful sight, no matter 
by whom it is offered to their eyes. Since the 
British Occupation there have been one or two 
pilgrimages of members of our Church, and, 
the latest, one composed of the Knights of the 
English Langue of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, an event of great dignity as well as 
of much historical interest; for since the fall 
of Jerusalem in 1187, England has sent out no 
company of knights to the Holy Land. 

For the most part, however, the English 
pilgrim called himself no more than a tourist. 
Such travellers came in numbers throughout 
the season, that is, from the beginning of 
February till after Easter, when it becomes too 
hot for camping tours or for much sight-seeing. 
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We always looked forward to the tourist season, 
and enjoyed it thoroughly when it came, for 
each season brought travellers of interest, whom 
it was delightful to meet and it is now a pleasure 
to remember. 

Looking back through the pages of our 
“ Visitors’ Book ” recalls many pleasant people 
and many pleasant times. The first name on 
its pages is that of “‘ Thomas Valpy French, late 
Bishop of Lahore, Punjab.” He came to Jeru- 
salem on his way home, and stayed with my 
Father and Mother, who had only just arrived 
in Jerusalem and were still without most of their 
boxes. After the New Year, Bishop French 
went to live in a small village, in Galilee, where 
he learnt Arabic ; it was his great wish to spend 
the remainder of his life in Palestine and to help 
my Father in his work, but his health was against 
it. During his stay in this village, Bishop 
French always made his Communions in the 
little Greek church, which was its only Christian 
place of worship ; the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Nicodemus, was more than willing that he should 
do so, and it was a notable instance of the 
relations between our two Churches. Later on 
came one of the dearest old men who ever lived, 
Mr. Chisholm Batten, of Thornfalcon, Somerset. 
He wore very high collars and had a strong 
general resemblance to Mr. Gladstone, and for 
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some time everybody believed that the G.O.M. 
was staying in Jerusalem incognito. Another 
most interesting visitor of those early days was 
Miss Kate Marsden, who was on her way to 
study leprosy in Siberia. Her whole life and 
thought were given to the study of this most 
awful of diseases, in the hope of discovering 
some cure for it. The Moravians had a Leper 
Hospital at Jerusalem, where lepers were most 
tenderly and patiently cared for, but the majority 
of the Palestinian lepers preferred to sit out by 
the roadsides, begging from the pilgrims, who 
never turned a deaf ear to such misery as theirs. 
They were terrible and loathsome objects, fear- 
fully maimed and covered with large open sores 
under their rags, and there they would sit in 
little groups, holding out tins for the alms of the 
charitable, and chanting their plaint in dreary 
tones. It was easy to reconstruct the Bible 
Scenes again, when one came upon these leper- 
beggars. Undoubtedly, the Turkish Govern- 
ment should have insisted upon their being 
gathered away from public sight and touch ; but 
the Turkish Government never did interfere 
with the liberty of the unprofitable subject. 
It was said that the lepers made quite good 
incomes out of alms, and that one leper, who was 
less helpless than many of his fellows, though no 
less urgent in his begging, was the owner of a 
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flourishing olive-grove. By day they hung upon 
the outskirts of the city, in the roads most often 
used by pilgrims and travellers, and by night 
they slept in the caves in which the hills and 
valleys about Jerusalem abound. 

Miss Marsden was full of interesting stories 
of her time in Siberia. She had a letter of intro- 
duction from the Princess of Wales (Queen 
Alexandra) to her sister, the Empress of Russia, 
and she was given an interview by the latter in 
Petrograd. She said that on every step of the 
staircase leading to the private apartments stood 
a huge Cossack, armed to the very teeth, a sight 
which filled her with compassion for the gentle 
Lady whose life was thus guarded and restricted. 
It was so different, she said, from her experience 
when she had been received by the Princess of 
Wales. But nothing could have been more 
simple and more gracious than the Empress’s 
manner, and both she and the Emperor Alex- 
ander III. did everything in their power to help 
her in her quest. Both seemed to realise keenly 
the sufferings of their leper-subjects, and were 
deeply anxious to help forward any scheme for 
their relief ; but how closely fettered they were 
in reality, when it came to doing anything! 
Two years later comes the name of “ George 
Lillie Craik,’ the husband of Dinah Mary 
_Mulock, who seemed pleased to find in my 
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sisters admiring girl-readers of his wife’s books ; 
and, a little later, the dashing signature of the 
Governor of one of our biggest Colonies (as 
they were then called), who shall be nameless. 
He dined at our house, and afterwards one of the 
Moslem men-servants who had waited at table 
asked my Mother who the stranger was. My 
Mother tried to explain; he was a pasha who 
had been sent out by the Queen to look after a 
big country belonging to England. The Moslem 
shook his head. ‘“ This not a great man,” was 
his comment, “this not a gentleman! He 
never once say “ thank you ’ at dinner!” Further 
explanation was useless. The Arab standard of 
manners is high and exacting, and I am afraid 
that Westerns do not always fulfil it. 

| The Rev. Haskett Smith was a traveller of 
whom we heard much, for he came two or three 
times to Jerusalem, / He was an ardent friend of 
Laurence Oliphant, and had many interesting 
stories of him to tell. He was a quite fierce 
believer in the so-called ‘‘ Garden Tomb ” being 
the authentic site of the Holy Sepulchré.) As it 
happened, he was staying at a hotel dtring a 
very bad snowstorm which made prisoners of 
everybody for two or three days, and unluckily 
another of the travellers there was an equally 
ardent believer in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. All day long, throughout every 
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meal, and well into the night, these two en- 
thusiasts argued with one another; neither 
would allow that the other had a shred of truth 
or reason on his side, and so “ all day long the 
noise of battle rolled ” through the hotel, to the 
extreme discomfort of the other less argumenta- 
tively inclined visitors. Mr. Haskett Smith 
used to come and argue the point hotly with 
my Father, who himself believed in the old 
traditional site; but nothing ever moved my 
Father’s gentle courtesy, and they remained on 
good terms. |He told us an amusing story 
against himself. Soon after his ordination he 
went down to the village in which he had been 
brought up to conduct a mission there; the 
services were well attended, and he thought that 
his addresses had made a real impression. At 
the close of the mission, he came back into the 
church for some reason, and saw a solitary man 
sitting at the end, who was wielding a large 
bandana and appeared to be overcome by his 
feelings. Mr. Smith went to him, and asked if 
he could do anything for him ; at which the other, 
looking up, revealed himself as the local butcher 
who had known him from infancy, and wiping 
his streaming face remarked, “‘’Ot, ain’t it? 
’Ow’s your pa?” As Mr. Smith said, no 
young preacher could have had a more salutary 
lesson!" 


P 
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My Father was always glad to get visiting 
clergy to preach for him, and they were equally 
pleased to have the opportunity of doing this 
in the Holy City. One of these travellers said 
to him after Evensong, “‘ Well, Bishop, you’ve 
had the Gospel preached in your chapel to-day, 
if you’ve never had it before!’ As it happened, 
this ‘‘ Gospel’ had been an exciting sketch of 
the life of St. Mary Magdalene, which is not to 
be found in Holy Writ. 

Speaking of exciting sermons reminds me of 
one given by Moody, the famous evangelist, in 
Jerusalem, which was retailed to us by one who 
was present. He took for his theme the story of 
Blind Bartimzus, and described in graphic 
words the blind man’s joy at receiving his sight, 
and thus concluded his address: ‘* Then 
Bartimezus, when he found he could see all 
right, wrapped his coat round him, and set off 
for his home, running and skipping with joy. 
But on the way he met a friend, who stopped 
him, saying, ‘ What, is it possible—can it really 
be Blind Bartimeus?’ And _ Bartimezeus 
answered, ‘ Yes, yes, my dear fellow, it is 
Bartimzeus, but please don’t stop me now. I’m 
hurrying home to see what my wife is like!’ ” 

Travellers whose camp or hotel was some 
way from St. George’s always came in to break- 
fast after the Celebration at 8 o’clock. One 
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morning a Bishop, who was known to hold 
decided views on the celibacy of the clergy, 
came to breakfast with his two chaplains; he 
had been invited in by Canon Dowling, and 
apparently had jumped to the conclusion that 
it was to a clergy house. That morning every 
one of us was late, and horror grew visibly in 
the faces of the Bishop and the chaplains as, 
after finding my Mother established at the head 
of the table, the governess and five girls dropped 
in one after the other. As the last one entered 
the room, the Bishop was heard to murmur 
audibly, ‘‘ What—another !” 

First amongst famous women-travellers was 
Miss Gertrude Bell, who spent some time in 
Jerusalem before making her first journey into 
the desert. Her delightful book, The Desert 
and the Sown, was, I believe, the result of this 
journey. My only remembrance of her (a very 
distinct one, however) is watching her mount her 
horse outside the hotel, as she set off for the 
unknown ; but others recall her quiet, almost 
shy, manner, and her friendly spirit. Mrs. 
Lewis, the scholar, and her equally brilliant 
sister, Mrs. Gibson, who spent some weeks in 
Sinai deciphering old manuscripts, came two 
or three times to Palestine. They seemed quite 
old to us always, but they were full of zest and 
vigour, enjoyed everything enormously, whether 
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it were a picnic or a talk with some one as learned 
as themselves, and were as simple as children in 
spite of their extraordinary cleverness and learn- 
ing. They were both widows when they came 
out to Palestine, and they told us that they had 
never been separated even during their short 
married lives. Each invariably wore a large 
cameo set as a brooch in a massive gold frame, 
which some people declared was a portrait of 
the late Mr. Gibson, while others were equally 
positive that it was the late Mr. Lewis. As a 
matter of fact, they were cameos of the same 
Roman Emperor. They always dressed alike, 
generally in black and white plaid. At the hotels 
they gave orders to the servants in the best 
Arabic, which they both knew extremely well, 
but as “high Arabic” is an entirely different 
language from the “common Arabic” which 
every one talks as a rule, these orders had to be 
interpreted before they could be carried out. 
My sister Evelyn was called to the rescue once, 
in a hotel at Beyrout. The two learned sisters 
had a fancy for some Scottish dish, and they 
sent for the cook, a Lebanon man, to tell him 
how it should be made. They had written it 
out in classical Arabic, and were reading aloud 
the recipe to the man, who was far too polite to 
tell them that he could not understand a word of 
what they were saying; but he managed to 
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send a §.0.S. to my sister, and when she came 
she was able to translate the pure Arabic into 
kitchen Arabic, which he did understand. 

Many American names figure on the pages of 
the “‘ Visitors’ Book,” and hardly one but calls 
up some small, nice memory. They were so 
keen, so alive to the charm of the place, so 
appreciative of its antiquity—all except one 
disappointed man, who did not think much of 
Palestine because “it only went back as far as 
Abraham. Now in Egypt,” he said, “ they go 
back a long way before Abraham!” Not all 
the American travellers ‘‘ cottoned on to Pales- 
tine” (to quote their own phrase). Some were 
frankly bored, and said so. “ I never knew what 
it was to have the blues till I struck Jeerusalem,” 
said one much-travelled young lady. “ Say, 
doctor,’ remarked a Yankee, who had been 
advised to boil his drinking-water throughout 
Palestine, “‘ what’s your opinion of this boiling 
germ business? Reckon I don’t know whether 
it’s best to make my inside an aquarium for the 
living or a mausoleum for the dead!” “ See 
Jeerusalem ? ” cried an aggrieved General of the 
United States Army, who had been dragged from 
the delights of Cairo to the very bare hotels of 
Palestine ; “‘ well, if you could pull down those 
old walls and build a fine new city like Chicago, 
then I guess there would be something to see. 
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As it is, all the débris in the world has been 
dumped down here!” 

Towards the end of our time in Palestine, 
tourist agencies were bringing enormous parties 
of tourists from America. One such party 
numbered five thousand persons, some of whom 
had to be sent through the country to Haifa 
while the rest “ did” Jerusalem, there being no 
accommodation for such numbers at once. Such 
large unwieldy parties were a great mistake. 
For one thing, the programme offered attracted 
mainly the globe-trotting American, and not 
the pilgrim ; and for another, Jerusalem was not 
capable of housing or feeding comfortably such 
numbers of strangers at one time. Generally 
about three days were allotted to seeing Jeru- 
salem, Jericho, Bethlehem, and Hebron, but not 
all gave even as long as three days ; and then the 
unhappy people would be collected from the 
hotels, boarding-houses, and convents in which 
they had been bestowed, and rushed through the 
country to Haifa, the port of Galilee, while the 
rest of the party, left at Haifa, arrived to “‘ do ” 
Jerusalem. It was three lost, unhappy, and 
utterly exhausted ladies belonging to one of 
these parties who were discovered seated in our 
garden by my Mother. They had seen the 
shady paths from the church through an open 
door, and had wandered in, thankful to sit down 
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fora while. They said, ‘‘ We don’t know where 
we are, and we don’t know what we’ve seen, and 
we can’t imagine why we ever came at all!” 
One of these monster American tours was 
marked by asad mishap. A party of about fifty, 
including many quite young and rather thought- 
less people of both sexes, was being taken over 
the Mosque of Omar by an Arab dragoman. 
Careless of the sanctity of the Mosque in the 
eyes of the Moslem worshippers, they behaved 
rather noisily as they were conducted through 
the open courts, and even in the two Mosques, 
of Omar and El-Aksa, the latter being originally 
a Christian church. As the party made its 
noisy way about these quiet precincts, the drago- 
man became increasingly uneasy when he marked 
the angry looks and words from various Moslems 
that followed them in every part. More than 
once, he afterwards declared, he begged them to 
be a little quieter, and not to make the Moslems 
angry ; but these light-hearted strangers from 
the New World only laughed at him for being 
unduly fussy. Finally they went down into the 
rock-cut chamber under the great Rock of 
Sacrifice, which the Moslems call the Chamber 
of Spirits, the legend being that in the darkness 
under its floor Solomon imprisoned the evil 
genie. In this dim place was praying an Afghan 
pilgrim, who had that day reached Jerusalem 
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on his way home from Mecca. The noisy 
invasion by unbelievers enraged him ; they were 
laughing and chattering and, as he imagined, 
making fun of a place sacred to him. Some of 
them also passed between him and the east, and 
when this happens, a Moslem must begin his 
prayers all over again. Springing to his feet, 
he fired haphazard at the party, which was now 
beginning to troop out by the little staircase, 
and unhappily hit a girl in the face. As it 
happened, she had been one of the few quiet 
members of the party, and had done nothing to 
give offence. The Afghan was thrust into the 
Turkish prison in the city. He had no consul! to 
appeal to, and, it was said, he suffered accordingly 
at Turkish hands. After a long time, the 
Afghan Government, I believe, asked the British 
Consulate to undertake his defence at his trial ; 
but so slow are the movements of Turkish 
“justice ” that he was still in prison, awaiting 
trial, when the War broke out. What happened 
to him eventually, I never heard ; but the poor 
American girl lost the sight of one eye. She 
behaved most bravely, and interceded with her 
own Consulate for the Afghan, but, of course, 
the matter was not’one that could be dropped, 
or even condoned. I think it is difficult for 
Westerns, visiting the East for the first time and 
seeing how noisy and excited Easterns often are 
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in their religious observances, to realise how 
deeply ingrained in them is the spirit of religion, 
and how fiercely devoted they can be to their 
own particular creed. I am sure that if we 
understood better this aspect of Eastern natures, 
we should not blunder in upon their tenderest 
feelings as we sometimes do. 

Two interesting visitors of the earlier days, 
whom we have never forgotten, were Mr. Herbert 
Schmalz, the artist, and his beautiful wife. She 
was one of three sisters, all noted for their beauty ; 
certainly, to our childish eyes, she, with her deep 
blue eyes and masses of bright golden hair 
fastened up with large turquoise-headed pins, 
was as fascinating a lady as ever lived out of 
fairyland. I remember, too, how kind they were 
to us young ones, and how amused she was 
when once I walked round and round her, 
carefully studying her beauty from every possible 
angle. While he was in Palestine, Mr. Schmalz 
made many studies for his beautiful picture of 
“The Return from Calvary,” and he asked my 
Father to write a short description of it. He 
gave my Father and Mother a large engraving 
of the picture, under which he wrote the verses 
from the Gospel which had inspired it; the 
picture hung in our hall, and was admired by 
many later generations of travellers. Mrs. 
Schmalz sat for the figure of St. Mary Magdalene, 
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the Blessed Virgin was an Arab woman, and 
St. John a young Moslem sheikh of a village on 
the way down to Jericho, which always provided 
escorts for travellers going to Jericho in the days 
before the Turkish Government made itself 
responsible for the safety of this road. He 
escorted us, once or twice. Both he and the 
woman were of striking and noble appearance, 
and were well fitted for the parts for which the 
artist painted them. 

We met many artists in Palestine, both men 
and women, who were drawn thither by the spell 
of its traditions and remained the willing cap- 
tives of its beauty. There were others, too, 
whom it is an honour to have met; such great 
leaders of Christian thought as Professor Driver 
and Sir George Adam Smith; Mr. Osmund 
Airey, the historian, who talked of Jane Austen’s 
characters as if they were the people he met 
every day, and made them live for us immortally ; 
soldier-archzologists such as Sir Charles Wilson 
and Sir Charles Watson, who knew and loved 
every stone of Jerusalem, every page of her 
story, and were the most courtly, chivalrous, and 
humble of men. At one time there were three 
great Sir Charles’ connected with Palestine—Sir 
Charles Warren, Sir Charles Watson, and Sir 
Charles Wilson. All were Royal Engineers and 
all were members of the Palestine Exploration 
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Fund, which is the pioneer of exploration and 
excavation in the Holy Land, and to which 
the world is indebted for the bulk of its know- 
ledge of the history and archeology of Palestine. 
Lord Kitchener, as a young Lieutenant of Royal 
Engineers, owed to the P.E.F. his first acquaint- 
ance with the East, when he was engaged upon 
this Society’s great survey of Western Palestine 
in 1874-1875. 

Mr. Hugh Benson, the Archbishop’s youngest 
son, then a curate somewhere in the north of 
England, belongs to the early pages of the 
“ Visitors’ Book.” We saw a good deal of him, 
and of Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, the journalist, 
who came with him. Mr. Benson used to tell 
us ghost stories of a most blood-curdling descrip- 
tion, with the slightest little stammer whi¢h 
added greatly to their terrors. When he 
preached the stammer seemed to leave him. 
Amongst men of letters were Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
Miss May Crommelin (a kinswoman on my 
Mother’s side), Canon J. H. Skrine, formerly 
Warden of Glenalmond, and Mrs. Skrine, both 
writers of great distinction, Mr. Robert Hichens, 
and Mr. Zangwill; and the two famous War 
correspondents, Mr. Walter Maxwell and Mr. 
James Bourchier, who visited Palestine on their 
journeys home, the one from South Africa and 
the other from the Sudan. Dr. Weir Mitchell 
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gave my Mother some real Orange Pekoe tea, 
which had been given to him in China by a 
Mandarin with whom he was on friendly terms. 
The Mandarin told him that there were always 
three pickings of tea in China, the first picking 
went to the Emperor, the second to the Man- 
darins, and only the third and last was allowed 
to be sold to the outside world. This tea of the 
second picking was of a pale golden colour, and 
had a most fragrant smell. 

The visits we most enjoyed were those paid 
periodically by ships of the Mediterranean Fleet 
to Jaffa, when for a few days the whole of Jeru- 
salem would buzz with excitement, for detach- 
ments of officers and men came up on short 
leave to see the holy places. We were never able 
to do much for them, either as individuals or as 
a community, so short were these visits, but 
undoubtedly British prestige was increased by 
them. The Arab shopkeepers loved the visits 
of the English Fleet, for the sailors were so open- 
handed and so uniformly well-behaved that, as 
one Arab put it to us, there was no need to hide 
anything from them. Unfortunately, sailors be- 
longing to other navies did not invariably bear 
this high character in Palestine. One year, 
when we were expecting a visit from the Fleet, 
my Father sent off an At Home card to the 
Admiral and officers for a certain night, but he 
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entirely forgot to mention it to us. To our 
great surprise, about nine in the evening, we 
heard the tread of many feet upon the stone 
stairs coming up to the drawing-room, and my 
Father, looking up from his book, suddenly 
remarked, ‘‘ Why, that must be the Fleet! I 
quite forgot to say that I had asked them for 
to-night.” Straight on top of this bombshell 
entered the Admiral, followed by about twenty 
officers, all in full evening kit. ‘They were extra- 
ordinarily kind and forgiving about it; but if 
this should ever meet the eyes of any of those 
who came that night, I hope they will believe that 
whenever we remember that evening our souls 
are racked with shame. 

On one of the last visits of the Fleet before 
the War, a surprising incident occurred. Some- 
how—who knows whence the wind of rumour 
blows ?—the report spread about in Jerusalem 
and Jaffa that ‘five English generals were 
coming to take Jerusalem.” The wish was 
certainly father to the thought, for the people 
were beginning to wax restless under the in- 
creasing pressure of Turkish exactions, and to 
wish aloud that England would annex Palestine 
and join it on to Egypt. Lord Kitchener was 
then British Agent in Egypt, and his appoint- 
ment had roused definite hopes in the Pales- 
tinians, for, as a Moslem expressed it to me, 
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“Lord Kitchener is such a great man, he has 
only to say to our Sultan ‘I want Jerusalem,’ 
and the Sultan will have to give it to him!” 
On the day the Fleet was due, numbers of the 
well-to-do Arabs and Jews took the morning 
train down to Jaffa to watch the arrival of the 
five English generals. ‘Those who could not 
afford the journey, contented themselves with 
waiting at the terminus at Jerusalem, dressed 
in their very best. Great and bitter was the 
disappointment when no one of note arrived, and 
Jerusalem remained as before in Turkish hands. 
As a matter of fact, the captain of the flagship 
and a few officers did arrive by that train, but 
they were in mufti, and no sailors came up at all, 
it being thought wiser to keep the visit a purely 
private one in view of the wild rumours that had 
been twisted around it. 

The opening of the Jaffa—Jerusalem Railway 
in 1892 was a great event. As there was only a 
single line, we had one train each way during 
the day, the train leaving Jerusalem at eight in 
the morning, and leaving Jaffa at half-past one. 
The scenery going down to Jaffa was most 
beautiful. The Palestinians had never seen an 
engine before, and at every stop they used to 
plant themselves upon the line with the firm 
determination to see how the wonderful thing 
would move by itself. Once there was a halt 
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between two stations, because the engine-driver’s 
cap flew off, and he had to climb quite a long 
way down the hillside to get it. On the day the 
first train was run, the Turkish officials gave a 
great dinner in a marquee outside the station at 
Jerusalem, to which all the foreign consuls and 
patriarchs were invited, my Father amongst 
them. It began at six o’clock and went on until 
after half-past nine. The Turkish band played 
valiantly throughout the banquet, and as its 
repertoire was a somewhat limited one, it must 
have gone right through it several times. At 
close intervals it played some national anthem or 
other, and everybody had to stand up, which 
must have been a great interruption to the 
business of the evening. On one side of my 
Father was seated a smiling Turk from Con- 
stantinople, who explained to him in halting 
English that he could not speak anything but 
Turkish ; after which he addressed himself to 
his meal. Half-way through the banquet, after 
draining his third glass of champagne, the Turk 
turned to my Father and said confidentially in 
his ear, “‘ The Prophet did not forbid us to 
drink champagne, because it was not made in his 
day!” After this, he took several more glasses 
of the unforbidden delight, and talked to my 
Father in fluent English for the rest of the 
evening. 
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The “ Visitors’ Book ” contains many signa- 
tures of bishops and clergy from all parts of the 
world. Of some, such as Bishop Smithies of 
Zanzibar, Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury, and 
the present Bishop of London, we saw a good 
deal; the two latter stayed with us. Bishop 
Smithies would have liked to work in Palestine 
with my Father, but he died on the voyage home 
from Zanzibar, after his resignation. Father 
Stanton and Father Russell came with him to 
Jerusalem. The first time Bishop Wordsworth 
stayed with us, he asked for a sheet of notepaper 
and straightway wrote a letter in Greek to the 
Patriarch, saying that he would call upon him 
the following day ; he wrote Greek as easily as 
he wrote English, talking to us all the time. 
But when my Father saw the size of the note, 
he explained to the Bishop that the Patriarch 
would consider it a breach of decorum, and that 
it should be re-written on a sheet of foolscap, and 
sealed as well as signed. The Bishop was 
thoroughly interested in this sidelight upon 
Eastern ecclesiastical minds. A number of 
American Bishops came also, from time to time, 
always keenly interested in everything they saw 
and heard. I think these visits from brother 
Bishops, and the opportunities of conferring 
with them upon the great hopes as well as the 
anxieties that surrounded the Church’s work in 
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Palestine, must have been a welcome refresh- 
ment to my Father, who knew so well the lone- 
liness of soul that is the lot of every pioneer. 
Of the Bishop whose name appears oftenest in 
our book, Bishop Gwynne, then Bishop of 
Khartoum and Suffragan to my Father, and now 
Bishop of the vast diocese of Egypt and the 
Sudan combined, I will only say that the friend- 
ship he gave my Father has been continued to 
ourselves, making a debt which we can neither 
express nor discharge. 

The “ Visitors’ Book ” begins with the name 
of Bishop Valpy French and ends, in 1914, with 
that of another great missionary Bishop in the 
East, Bishop Gwynne. 7 


CHAPTER IX 
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It was some well-intentioned visitor who urged 
upon residents in Jerusalem the crying need for 
a lunatic asylum for the Holy City. Commenting 
upon this, a resident brilliantly remarked, “ ‘The 
best thing would be to build another wall all 
round Jerusalem !”’—implying that we should 
all then be confined within our proper limits ! 
Without doubt, we had our full share of 
cranks as well as critics. In moments of melan- 
choly, we often felt that we had more than our 
fair share, and we would wonder, with patient 
resignation, what there could be in the air of 
Palestine which drew to it cranks of all sorts, but 
especially religious cranks, with such a fatal 
fascination ? To such odd characters, however, 
we owed much of the salt and humour wherewith 
our daily bread was seasoned. Not long before 
my Father went out, the natives had been much 
exercised in mind over the strange appearance 
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Jerusalem, no oné knew how or whence. Like 
other good people with a little mental twist, 
he felt an urgent call to reform the Holy City. 
Wherever he went, he dragged with him a large 
and heavy wooden cross, and he preached to 
whomever he could induce to stop and listen to 
him. Odd people are safe in Palestine, for the 
people regard them with a sort of reverence as 
having been touched by the Hand of God; and 
this poor cross-bearer was safe enough, but no 
one would listen to his message or follow him, 
which was not very wonderful, as he knew no 
language but his own. He strove without 
success, then fell ill, and died, and the wooden 
cross was set up over his grave. Another inde- 
pendent evangelist used to wander through the 
streets of Jerusalem, shouting, “‘ Woe, woe, woe 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem!” Ina moment 
of exasperation at the dullness of the people, who 
did not comprehend him, he scrawled the Mark 
of the Beast, 666, upon the walls of the city 
which he regarded as given over to Satan. One 
of our Moslem servants one day pointed out 
this to my Mother, with marked respect. 
““ He was a very holy man,” he told her; “he 
wrote everywhere the name of his God. See!” 

When we first went out, there were four old 
ladies who divided amongst them the attentions 
of the British community. One, tall and very 
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thin, was the sister of a well-known literary man 
in England. She had settled in Jerusalem to 
carry out missionary work on her own account, 
but chiefly, she told us, to teach the natives how 
to dress. She said that she was careful to use 
no more than one yard of material for her skirt, 
which caused her to walk with a slow and crab- 
like movement, and was often the cause of 
mishaps when going up or down steps. On the 
other hand, as she said, she was equally par- 
ticular to cover the legs of her furniture, “ for 
decency’s sake,” and these were completely 
hidden under a wealth of flowing draperies. 
One day she sent our Arab servants into con- 
vulsions of mirth, which they could hardly con- 
ceal, by coming to service in a poke bonnet 
trimmed with two vividly coloured cotton scarves 
upon which were printed large and plain the 
verses of an exceedingly passionate Arab love- 
song. She was quite unconscious of the fact, 
having chosen them in some little shop in the 
city for their bright colouring. In the end, she 
starved herself to death, and was found lying on 
the ground in her room, surrounded by the 
decently draped tables and chairs. 

The second old lady was dearly loved by 
everybody. She was a typical old gentlewoman 
of the type of Jane Austen, most clever and 
cultivated. In her ample skirts, her shawl draped 
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about her, and three bonnets on her head (lace 
cap, inner bonnet, and superstructure of lace 
and silk), she was really a picture to behold, and 
always a guest whom we all vied with one 
another in honouring and making welcome. 
Every one loved her, whether they were British, 
or Arab, or Christian, or Jew. How poor she 
was one could only guess, for her large-hearted 
charity knew no limits; the Russian Consulate 
had generously given her a good room in one 
of the Russian almshouses. If she were given 
six oranges, she immediately gave away five ; if 
somebody brought her a little butter (a tre- 
mendous luxury in those early days, when only 
tinned butter was available, and that but rarely), 
she would keep the merest taste for herself, just 
so that she might say how much she had enjoyed 
it, for she always knew of some one or other who 
was ill, or who would appreciate it so much more 
than she could. And straightway she would 
trot off with her precious gift, beaming with 
happiness at having something to give. All her 
journeys were made on foot, and she was old ; 
but that warm heart carried her lightly all the 
day in the ways of giving and sharing. She 
made her way somehow into the Women’s Prison 
in the city, where no Christian woman had 
ventured before ; she used to talk of the misery 
of these poor caged-up creatures, their hunger, 
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and their ills; and she would carefully save up 
little luxuries of food or fruit for them. All 
Jerusalem was familiar with her robust little 
figure, trotting about on her endless errands of 
loving-kindness. When she died, after a very 
brief illness, at the age of eighty or more, she 
left a gap in the life of the English community 
which was never filled. 

The third old lady had been a housekeeper 
in some big English house at home, until she 
was lured out to Palestine by her fervent desire 
to do mission work. There were many such 
free-lances, who thought they could do more 
good by being independent of the missionary 
societies, and their independence was often a 
severe trial to successive British Consuls, who 
were more or less responsible to the Home 
authorities for their lives and safety. This old 
lady had more originality packed into the very 
small compass of her frame than two ordinary 
people have between them. She was very small, 
very bent, and very thin, but her spirit was large, 
robust, and eager. She remembered the Corona- 
tion of George IV. dimly, and of William IV. 
and Victoria quite well, and when she could be 
persuaded to talk of past history she was well 
worth listening to. But as a rule these matters 
did not interest her sufficiently to talk about. 
At one time she lived near to the second 
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old lady, with whom, gentle and profoundly 
courteous as the latter was, she somehow 
managed to start a terrible feud. This feud 
culminated in the unfortunate affair of a dead 
fowl belonging to Number Three, which some 
one carelessly threw under Number Two’s 
window. Number Two immediately jumped to 
the conclusion that Number Three had done it, 
and she promptly wrapped the fowl in brown 
paper and pitched it over the wall again. Number 
Three did not discover it for a day or so, by 
which time the fowl’s presence in her garden 
could no longer be hidden; she paid a little 
boy to remove the offending bird. Unluckily, 
the boy considered it all a great fuss to make 
about a little thing like a very dead fowl, so he 
merely carried it into the road and from there 
pitched it once more into Number Two’s 
garden. Number Two caught him in the act, 
and paid him another trifle to throw it back 
whence he had already been paid to remove it. 
Both ladies then carried their tales to the Consul, 
a man of infinite tact and patience, who sent 
one of his own servants to see that the fowl was 
removed to a distance from which it could not 
possibly make its way back to either garden. 
On another occasion old lady Number Three 
paid a long call on the Consul during office 
hours, and demanded British protection for her 
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fowls. She was a British subject, she said, and 
therefore so were they, and as such they were 
entitled to the advantages of British citizenship 
equally with herself. Some months later she 
called again, in a state of extreme agitation. “I 
really don’t know how to tell you of the awful 
thing I have found in my garden,” she said, 
hiding something under her cloak. “ Indeed, 
it is almost impossible for me to speak to any 
man about it, and I always so careful of my 
reputation! Still, as you are the Consul i? 
Turning away her head she held out to him the 
“awful thing ” that she had been hiding from 
view. It was the naked body of a china doll ! 
The same old lady fell ill, and sent for my 
brother-in-law, Dr. Wheeler, who was the 
English doctor, to attend her. ‘“ Don’t sit down 
anywhere!” cried the patient, as he came ats 
and, indeed, every chair was occupied with 
saucers of grain or water for the fowls, which 
were running hither and thither and clucking 
in the most distracting manner. She lifted a 
corner of the counterpane and displayed a 
“sitting” of eggs which, she explained, she 
was keeping warm while the mother had a run. 
He sent her in some pills, and a day or two 
afterwards he called to see how she was getting 
on. She opened the door to him herself, 
peering at him wrathfully round the corner. 
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“* Go away, you wicked man ! ”’ was her greeting. 
*‘ You tried to poison me with those pills, but 
I found you out. I’m keeping some of the pills 
to show against you at the Last Day. J’// tell 
the Lord about you then!’ She shook a bottle 
in his face, with his pills rattling inside it, and 
banged the door before he could say a word. 

We saw less of the fourth old lady than of 
the others. When she was quite old and very 
frail, she became possessed by the belief that 
the Second Coming would take place within the 
next ten days. On each of those ten days, in 
the heat of the long summer afternoons, she 
wended her way up the Mount of Olives to the 
place upon which she was persuaded our Lord 
would descend from Heaven, and every day she 
carried with her in a little basket tea for two. 
“IT know the Lord will be glad of a cup of tea 
when He comes down from Heaven,” she said, 
‘and I shall like one, too.” 

So many of “‘ our” cranks being those with 
religious mania in some form, it was not 
surprising that several of them had come to 
Jerusalem only that they might be present at 
the Second Coming. Such phases have been 
repeated in every era of history. There was a 
very gentle old American, who had given up 
comfort and a good business in his own country 
and had transported his wife and two delicate 
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little girls to Jerusalem, that they might be the 
first to see and welcome their Lord. During the 
waiting-time he carried on a good business in 
home-made cakes and cookies, trading from door 
to door amongst the English and American 
communities. Then came the night on which 
he was sure the Second Coming would take place ; 
and when dawn broke, and then full day, and 
still he could not discern the expected “ sign in 
the heavens,” the poor overstrained mind gave 
way, and he turned on his wife, knife in hand, 
shouting, “If the Lord does not come to us, 
let us go to Him!” 

The wives and children of these pious but 
terribly unyielding people suffered much, I 
think. They did not invariably share the pas- 
sionate conviction that made their men-folk 
throw up work and home and country and set 
out for Jerusalem, where living was hard and 
comfortless indeed for such stray invaders. No 
one heard these women complain, but on their 
faces was often set the seal of a most tragic and 
enduring resignation. I am thinking now of 
one woman in particular, who was uprooted by 
a fanatical husband and transported to Jerusalem, 
because he wished to teach the Palestinians to 
become faith healers and not to take their ills 
to the mission hospitals for treatment. Neglect- 
ing all the commonest precautions as to proper 
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food, pure water, and shelter from the midday 
sun, by which ordinary folk kept themselves in 
health, he and his two little girls soon became 
violently ill with fever. Still, he would not 
allow a doctor to set foot in the house, nor even 
a drop of medicine to be taken, and when he 
became at last too ill to know that his wife had 
sent an urgent message to the English doctor, 
it was too late. The man and the little girls 
died within a few hours of each other ; and the 
desolate woman returned to America alone. 
There was once a grave schism in one of the 
little separated groups of faith healers. The self- 
constituted head of it suddenly declared that his 
wife and another member of the band were 
possessed by evil spirits, and he must immediately 
cast them out. He began upon his wife, and 
after wrestling in prayer for some hours, by 
which time the poor woman was thoroughly 
exhausted, he triumphantly declared that he 
had seen it depart from her. He said that it 
looked “ like a black dog.’ He then took the 
other case in hand, and kept the “‘ possessed ” 
lady on her knees for several hours also, striving 
to expel her evil spirit, which he described as 
‘a slimy and subtle one.” When both were 
exhausted and still the ‘“‘ slimy and subtle one ”’ 
had not emerged, the lady became angry, and com- 
plained to her Consul. As she not unreasonably 
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said, if there were a devil inside her it ought to 
have been cast out after such a long time, and if 
there were not, what business had any one to 
accuse her of harbouring such a thing ? 

In Palestine, all violent madness is put down 
to possession, and in their treatment of mania 
the people of the country are still in the dark 
ages. Mad people are beaten and starved, and 
otherwise cruelly treated, in order to expel the 
evil spirit; in many cases, they are taken to’a 
rocky gorge near Jericho, and there chained 
up. The monks of the old Greek monastery of 
St. George, which is close by, take them down 
bread and water once a day—an act of great 
charity in the monks when one considers that 
they, too, firmly believe these unhappy beings 
are possessed by demons. 

Members of all kinds of Strange sects came 
to Palestine from time to time, desirous of 
settling down there and instructing the people 
in their particular idiosyncrasies. Such were 
the little company of followers of the Prophet 
Elijah, who called themselves “ the Tishbites.” 
They were drawn from various parts of the 
world, most from America, I think, but some 
were British subjects, including a girl of eighteen 
from Newfoundland. One by one, the Tishbites 
went down with fever, and some died ; but those 
who kept about refused to allow any sort of 
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medicine or nursing for the sick. At last the 
English and American Consuls were forced to 
intervene, and, to the great anger of the Tish- 
bites, the sick were removed to hospital, in 
some cases only just in time. While the nurse 
was giving a blanket bath to one of the women, 
who was extremely ill, she heard a weak voice 
from the other end of the bed saying to her, 
‘“‘ Nurse, you have never washed the feet of the 
saints before, have you?” After this, the 
Tishbites returned to their own countries, no 
doubt to the relief of their respective Consulates. 

Dress materials of every kind, both Eastern 
and European, were easy to procure in Jerusalem, 
but the matter of making them up was often a 
problem. Therefore the feminine portion of 
the community was delighted when it was re- 
ported that a woman, who had come out to 
Jerusalem from some remote English village as 
an independent missionary, had decided to earn 
her living instead as a ‘“‘ Christian dressmaker.” 
The Consul’s wife, with great public spirit, set 
an example to the rest of us by giving her an 
order at once. When the dress came home, 
however, she found that she could not get into 
it. The sleeves were both right-arm sleeves, 
while the bodice began to fasten under the right 
ear and ended somewhere in the small of the 
back. So she took it back to the ‘‘ Christian 
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dressmaker,’ and mildly requested her to make 
such alterations as would enable her to put 
iton. The “ Christian dressmaker ” was keenly 
annoyed. ‘“‘ Well,” she said, “I will look in 
my Bible, and if I find a leading there I don’t 
mind altering it for you; otherwise I can do 
nothing.” When our friend called again, a few 
days later, hoping to be fitted, she was informed 
by the “‘ Christian dressmaker ” that the case was 
hopeless. ‘‘I opened my Bible at a venture,” 
she said, “‘ but I lighted on a verse in Isaiah, 
which told me nothing. I’m afraid I cannot 
alter your dress.” 

Public spirit dwindled and died amongst us, 
after this. 

I had a rather similar experience over a 
white serge coat which a Jewish tailor made for 
me to take to Cairo. When he brought it back 
there was a difference of at least four inches 
between the two fronts of the coat, and it was 
smeared all over with large black finger marks. 
I upbraided him bitterly. He was even more 
annoyed with me for showing discontent. ‘ Can 
I help it,” he demanded with passionate emphasis, 
“if the two fronts are not the same length ? 
And did you not tell me to bring it quickly, so 
that I have had to work at night? Is it my 
fault if the lamp smoked and left marks on your 
coat?” 
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One of the most original characters in 
Jerusalem was a Scotsman with the kindest heart 
imaginable, who lived in a Roman Catholic 
monastery there. He came to see my Father 
late one Christmas Eve. “I felt I had to hear 
my own language at Christmas time,” he said ; 
“‘ where I live I hear only French.” After that 
he often came to see us, and he visited other 
English houses too, being liked by everybody. 
He struck up an odd but sincere friendship with 
a Scottish lady, a missionary of pronounced 
evangelical views, and the whole of his long 
visits to her were occupied by their fierce dis- 
putations on matters of religious controversy. 
She lent him Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,” and he 
retaliated by lending her books on the Inquisition, 
written from the Latin Church standpoint ; 
neither would give way an inch in argument, 
and thus they wrangled themselves into a state 
of real but argumentative friendship, neither 
being able to forget they were Scots first of all. 

He had many close friends amongst the 
French Fathers with whom he lived, but there 
were certain rules in the Order which he found 
hard of acceptance, such as the sharing of all 
underclothing in common, and the weekly allow- 
ance of two pocket-handkerchiefs. He possessed 
a sword-stick and a revolver, and one day he 
was summoned by an agitated messenger to 
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aclassroom. The whole class, boys and teaching 
Father, were in a state of great excitement; a 
snake had just been discovered lying on one of 
the high window-sills above their heads. Was it 
a dangerous one? Heaven only knew! But 
would he not kill it—he, an Englishman ; for 
all the world knows that the English are ever 
lovers of “le sport.” Thus stimulated, our 
friend flew to his room for swordstick and 
revolver. Perched precariously upon a chair 
placed on a table, he made a few valiant lunges 
at the snake, which only served to excite its 
wrath. He then pointed his revolver at it, and 
fired, shattering the snake and the window with 
one shot. The British reputation for Sport had 
been excellently upheld ! 

He was a great traveller, and loved nothing 
better than to go on pilgrimages here and there 
through the world. Thus, he went on pilgrimage 
to Egypt, along the route which he believed the 
Holy Family must have taken in the Flight from 
Bethlehem. Not being sure what beast had 
been used in the Flight, he took with him a 
horse, a donkey, and a camel, one of which, he 
was certain, was the right one, and rode them 
alternately. At other times he followed the traces 
of St. Thomas to India, and of the Prophet Ha- 
bakkuk to some mountain-height east of Jordan. 
“* They are certainly very hard journeys,” he said 
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once, in answer to some question , “ but I know 
that I shall have to spend eternity in the company 
of the Prophets and Apostles, and only think 
what a good way it will be to begin a conversation 
by saying, ‘ I visited your shrine when I was on 
eartth’!”? One of his most uncomfortable 
journeys, however, was a pleasure-trip through 
Ireland, during which he told us that he was 
stoned in South Ireland, being taken for ‘‘a Greek 
heretic,’ and hustled in Northern Ireland for 
being a Romanist. His experiences on another 
journey have been described in the chapter on the 
Kaiser’s visit. 

From time to time he borrowed novels from 
us, being a great reader. One day, returning a 
novel by Richard Bagot, he said he had quite 
enjoyed it, “ but,’ he added, “it was dull in 
parts. Now for sheer excitement and romance 
you cannot beat the Lives of the Saints ! ”’ 

At a wedding to which we were invited in 
the early years, our attention was immediately 
engaged by the festal attire of one of the guests. 
She was wearing a short fur cape inside out, so 
that its lining of scarlet silk, and also the name 
and address of the maker, were displayed to the 
world; on her head she wore an unmistakable 
lampshade of rose-coloured silk, the opening at 
the top where the glass chimney went through 


being cleverly filled in with a large bow. “I 
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didn’t like to wear my cape the right side as the 
fur was so dark,” she said ; ‘“‘ so I put it on to 
show the lining, as it looked so festal.” She 
rather puzzled us on the same occasion by 
saying, ‘‘ I never use a bed ; I always sleep on a 
divan (sofa) for missionary purposes!” The 
connection has never been quite clear to us. 
The only form of creed which did not 
take hold in Palestine was Mormonism. ‘Two 
Mormon missionaries arrived in Jerusalem in 
1914, intending to found a branch there. But 
Mormonism had no attractions to offer to the 
Moslems, whose own creed allows them four 
wives at a time (though as a matter of fact few 
have more than one), or the Jews, with whom 
divorce is so easy and so common that they 
experience all the excitements of polygamy with- 
out any of its drawbacks. They made one 
“convert,” who promptly left the fold on 
discovering that his conversion did not carry 
with it any material benefits. We travelled as 
far as Jaffa with these disappointed missionaries, 
who were leaving the country for good ; and two 
more sour and embittered persons one could not 
have imagined. ‘These and such as these doubt- 
less gave point and flavour to our quiet life of 
every day. But I have often wondered what the 
Arabs thought of all these strange people, all 
furiously striving to win them over to their own 
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special ’ism, all of them “ proving ” everything 
they taught from the Bible, and most of them in 
violent opposition to every doctrine of the 
Christian Church and certainly to each other. 
Possibly there were so many of these unauthorised 
and independent missionaries, bands and -in- 
dividuals, that the lusty teaching of one nullified 
the effects of the other upon the minds of their 
polite but bewildered listeners. 

When we first went out, the only hotel at 
Jaffa was kept by a German of the name of 
Hardegg. He was a curious-looking man, whose 
stern face was never lightened by a smile. His 
only son had been drowned in a bathing accident, 
and he never got over it; summer and winter, 
every day his visit to this boy’s grave took place. 
He had a form of religion which was practically 
his own, though originally, I believe, it was 
adapted from that of the Hoffmanites (a German 
sect at Jerusalem), the daughter of whose founder 
he had married. His family all belonged to it, 
and were the only members ; they formed also 
the congregation at the long Sunday services 
which Mr. Hardegg conducted, and at which he 
expounded all things as he understood them, 
He wrote a wonderful little book, a copy of 
which was placed in every bedroom for the solace 
of his visitors; it consisted of a text for each 
day, with his own interpretations and comments 
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thereon. The Bible reference was set in the 
margin enclosed in a little circle like a pill, and 
the book was entitled ‘‘ Bible Pillules.” I still 
have one of his menus, on which is painted a 
large white egg, wrapped round in bright pink 
ribbon whereon are inscribed in English and 
German the words, ‘‘ Eat, my friends, and drink, 
- yea drink abundantly, my beloved.” Over the 
front entrance was the text, “ Go through, go 
through the gates ” ; while the dining-room was 
embellished with quotations about going up to 
Jerusalem. The bedrooms were named after the 
Twelve Tribes, and when the hotel was enlarged, 
the new rooms were called after the Twelve 
Apostles. 

The use of odd quotations from the Bible, 
without reference to their context, is a favourite 
but somewhat dangerous habit. The dis- 
consolate widower who placed. over his wife’s 
grave the words, “ Till he come,” in letters of 
black tape upon a strip of white linen, certainly 
thought the inscription a thoroughly suitable 
one. A Christmas card sent to one of my sisters 
depicted a robin in the act of swallowing a long 
wriggling worm, with the text, “ They that seek 
me early shall find me.” A guest found in her 
room a hand-made hair-tidy, round which was 
written in letters of brightest blue, “‘ Even the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered.” I 
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remember being shown a large school chart 
depicting the various stages of a butterfly’s life 
from grub to maturity, upon which the owner 
had illuminated the text, which she felt to be 
utterly appropriate, ‘‘ We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed.” A friend of ours, 
whose keen sense of humour caused him much 
embarrassment at times, was forced to make a 
hasty exit from the drawing-room of an inde- 
pendent missionary, in order to preserve his 
gravity. All round the room ran the words of a 
text, each letter being cut out in cardboard and 
hung from a string ; the text was, ‘‘ He shall be 
called the Wonderful, the Counsellor,” and the 
words “The Wonderful’ had been carefully, 
and no doubt deliberately, put over the large 
oil painting of the host, and “‘ The Counsellor ” 
over the picture of his late wife. The effect was 
too much for our friend’s sense of the fitting, and 
he hastily departed. 

There was a dear little French nun who from 
time to time paid long visits to my Father ; she 
had somehow got it into her head that she had 
a mission to convert him to the Latin Church. 
She pleaded with him earnestly. ‘‘ You have 
only to come over to us,” she would say, “ and 
your own people need never know. You could 
still go on being Bishop, and only we should know 
that you belonged to us!” 
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“ Upon my word, you’re all a raft of jam- 
borees ! ” was the candid remark of an American 
visitor to a friend of ours in the same hotel. 
Our friend meekly agreed with him. 

We depended entirely upon the Egyptian 
Gazette for our telegraphic news, and to the end 
we always took in this excellent daily. It came 
by post, of course, and so in the winter storms, 
when the mails could not be landed, we had to 
wait some days for our news. From about 
1910 or I9II, we were able to get various little 
news-sheets which were published by Jewish 
agencies in Jerusalem ; we took them all in, as 
became good citizens, and were able to correct 
our startled impressions, when necessary, by the 
sober Egyptian Gazette. In one of these little 
papers we read one day of the terrible fire at the 
Charity Féte in Paris, in which so many people 
perished in such a tragic manner. Two days 
later we were horrified to read that a terrible fire 
had been raging in London, which had destroyed 
Piccadilly, Sloane Square, and part of Pall Mall. 
The areas attacked were oddly placed, we 
thought, and when the Egyptian Gazette came 
in, with London telegrams of the same date, and 
made no reference at all to the event, we 
wondered even more. My Father sent down a 
message to the editor of the paper, asking if he 
had any further or special news of the fire in 
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London ; and he received the reassuring reply 
that as far as the editor was concerned, he had 
heard nothing at all about any fire in London, 
but as there undoubtedly had been a bad fire in 
Paris, he had judged it advisable to pay the same 
attention to London! It wasa great comfort to be 
taken into the editorial confidence in this friendly 
way, and we were thus saved much tribulation 
of mind over news of a startling character 
in subsequent issues. During the Balkan and 
Cyrenaican campaigns this paper published daily 
glowing accounts of wonderful Turkish victories, 
but I am bound to say that these were not 
always corroborated by the English papers. 

All the foreign communities had post offices 
in Jerusalem, except the Greek; the Austrian 
post office was the oldest and, I think, the quickest 
and most reliable. Some of the smaller post 
offices were rather high-handed in their methods 
of doing business. A friend of ours received a 
notice from the postmaster of one, asking her to 
call for two books which were waiting for her 
at the post office. She went at once, and was 
given one book ; she could see the other lying 
in the rack behind the clerk’s back, and asked 
for it, but he answered that one was enough for 
one day, and she could not possibly have them 
both together. The book he allowed her to 
take away turned out to be the second volume 
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of some biography, and she had to wait for the 
first until the following day. There were no 
postal deliveries by any of these post offices. 
We rented a box at each of them, and the kawass 
had the keys and called every morning at all the 
post offices in turn, on the chance of there being 
letters there. Indian letters always came through 
the Turkish post office, and this, of course, 
handled all inland and local mails within the 
Turkish Empire, as well as all telegrams. At 
one time, telegrams despatched from Jericho 
were sent up with the letters on donkey back ; 
but our English telegrams, as a rule, arrived in 
good time. One day I received a telegram from 
an English daily paper, asking me to telegraph 
details of the unrest then prevailing over certain 
false rumours which had been spread in Jeru- 
salem against Captain Parker’s excavations near 
Siloam. The telegram was handed in at our 
house, with a civil message from the Turkish 
postmaster to the effect that I was at full liberty 
to reply to it, but that anything I sent by tele- 
gram would be stopped, as they did not wish 
the English people to know what was happening ! 
The only English post office that I know of was 
that at Beyrout. Our Consulate at Jerusalem 
saw no need for opening one there, in view of 
the smallness of the community, and of the fact 
that every foreign post office opened in Turkish 
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territory involved a considerable loss of legitimate 
revenue to the Turkish Government. 

So many wild and inaccurate rumours have 
been spread abroad, both in Palestine and at 
home, regarding the ‘“‘ Parker Excavations ” (as 
they were called), that it is as well to give the 
story here. 

In 1909 the Turkish Government granted a 
firman (official permit) to some private English 
archeologists to excavate near the village of 
Siloam. This village, the traditional scene of 
the martyrdom of the Prophet Isaiah, is a 
cluster of little stone houses scrambling up the 
side of the hill over the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and faces the north-eastern walls of the city. 
The head of the party was Captain Montague 
Parker, brother of the Earl of Morley, and with 
him were two or three Englishmen, all interested 
in archeology, but not claiming for themselves 
any special knowledge as experts, and a Swiss. 
At one time, the party camped near their works, 
but later on they had rooms in an English 
boarding-house, and then at the German 
Stiftung. Very few people got to know them 
personally, for they seemed to have neither time 
nor inclination to participate in such mild enter- 
tainment as Jerusalem afforded. My personal 
remembrance of them is confined to the fact 
that they regularly attended the early Celebra- 
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tion at St. George’s, riding down from the 
Stiftung to do so, and to the enthusiastic way in 
which the German deaconesses at the Stiftung 
spoke of them. I remember well, too, how 
much the Arabs liked them, and how, during 
the exceptionally severe winter of 1909-1910, 
when heavy snow prevented work for some 
weeks, Captain Parker and his friends estab- 
lished and maintained a soup-kitchen for the 
very poor village of Siloam, from which the 
villagers and workmen received a hot meal once 
a day until better weather set in. Naturally, 
with people who kept themselves so much to 
themselves, and who were freely reported to 
have plenty of money at their disposal for 
excavation (always the most expensive of pur- 
suits), rumour began to be busy. It was said 
that they had become possessed of the manu- 
script in code of a Finnish doctor of science, 
named Juvelius, who claimed to have discovered 
in the Books of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel a 
secret cipher which revealed the hiding-places 
at Jerusalem of the Tables of the Law, the 
archives of the old Jewish Temple, and a sub- 
stantial portion of its treasure, saved from the 
Roman conquerors before the destruction of 
the Holy City by Titus. Around these attractive 
rumours, talk and speculation freely circulated. 

Early in 1911, or possibly towards the end 
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of 1910, we heard rumours from time to time 
that the excavators were approaching uncom- 
fortably near to the Haram (Mosque of Omar) 
enclosure; that they intended to dig right 
underneath the Mosque, and to come up in the 
sacred area itself, etc. After living so many 
years in Palestine, we instinctively discredited 
all such rumours ; they were interesting enough 
to listen to, but as for believing in them suffi- 
ciently to pass them on—well, it wasn’t worth 
the trouble. But the Arabs and the Jews 
believed everything, and a wealthy Jewish com- 
pany tried to foil the English party by purchasing 
from the Turkish Government the surface rights 
of the land under which the latter were tunnel- 
ling! That year, 1911, Easter fell on the same 
day for both Eastern and Western Churches, 
and it also synchronised with the great Moslem 
festival-pilgrimage to the tomb of Moses near 
Jericho. Jerusalem was filled to the brim with 
excitable pilgrims and strangers belonging to 
various creeds, whose physical resistance in 
many cases had been undermined by the long 
and rigid fasts which preceded the festivals, and 
who were therefore as dry tinder and ready to 
blaze up at the slightest suggestion. 

Into this inflammable mass of humanity fell 
as a bombshell the report that the English 
excavators had broken into an old underground 
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passage, leading from under the Rock in the 
Mosque to the Golden Gate. The right of 
guardianship over the sacred area belonged to a 
Moslem family, who had jealously preserved it 
for several generations; it was held to be 
impossible that any one could have carried on 
digging operations, and finally have emerged 
within the Mosque enclosure, without the know- 
ledge of these hereditary watchers. The story 
ran that the head of the family and other members 
_ had been paid by the excavators, but that one of 
the juniors, angry at being overlooked when 
money was in circulation, had betrayed his 
knowledge to the Government, which sent 
soldiers to the spot to arrest the entire family, 
and to take over their task as guardians. It was 
further reported that the head of the family had 
lately made substantial additions to his account 
at the German bank, a fact which had first 
drawn attention to him, officials being so irregu- 
larly and so poorly paid under the Turkish 
régime that every one knew this sudden rise to 
prosperity could not be due to Government. 
For the truth of this statement, I am, of course, 
unable to vouch ; but I know that every Moslem 
said openly that German sympathy was entirely 
with them, and against the English excavators. 
Rumour and counter-rumour flew about 
Jerusalem. None was too gross, too improb- 
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able, to be believed. The English had been 
seeking for the Ring of Solomon, in which was 
vested control of the spirits ; had they obtained 
possession of it, they would have loosed the 
spirits and forced the whole world to their will. 
They had found and removed the Ark of the 
Covenant, the Censer, and other holy vessels, 
“‘ which (to quote an Arab newspaper), no one 
knew about except God and these English, who 
came to our city and took our rare treasures. 
In truth, our loss is great, and the audacity of 
these English excavators is greater, and the 
greatest of all is the sin of certain sheikhs 
(chiefs) and officials in guarding and allowing 
them thus to excavate.” ‘‘ The English are a 
clever people,” said the same paper in another 
place, “‘ and everybody knows their acuteness.” 
A crowd of at least two thousand Moslems, 
townspeople and fellahin (peasants) clamoured 
at the serai (Government courts). They 
threatened to shoot the pasha and his whole 
family, to murder all the English, and so on. 
Undoubtedly the situation was very critical, and 
any lack of nerve or steadiness might well have 
precipitated the angry populace into action 
which they would have repented of only when 
too late. Christian and Jewish shopkeepers 
hastily put up their shutters, and the less furious 
amongst the people were glad to keep within 
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doors and out of harm’s way. It is not what 
has been done that counts with an Eastern 
crowd, but what it believes has been done or 
attempted ; and when thousands are shouting 
and threatening, the still small voice of Truth is 
drowned in the general tumult. This was the 
only occasion upon which I saw Jews and 
Moslems making common cause together, and 
now, wherever one saw a little group of the 
latter excitedly discussing the latest batch of 
rumours, there would you see a Jew in their 
midst, lending his more subtle brain and tongue 
to the argument. It must be remembered that 
the Jews had been wounded in their tenderest 
religious feelings, equally with the Moslems. 
Every Eastern Jew believes that somewhere 
under that great expanse of the Mosque en- 
closure, upon which their wonderful Temple 
once blazed forth its glory to the world, are 
hidden the Sacred Vessels and the Ark, and that 
if a Jew should tread upon the spot under which 
these are hidden he would instantly be struck 
dead. No Jew would set his foot within the 
Mosque enclosure, had he been offered a handful 
of gold as a reward. The Jews all believed that 
“these English,” after bribing the no less 
hateful Moslem guardians of the place, had 
entered the sacred enclosure with sacrilegious 
intent. Nothing but a vital common hatred and 
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a most vivid sense of injury, could have drawn 
together these two opposing elements of Moslem 
and Jew, who are usually so suspicious of one 
another’s purpose and intention. 

At midday on April 20th, being the Thurs- 
day after Easter, the Moslem pilgrimage returned 
to Jerusalem from Jericho, and made its usual 
solemn procession to the Mosque to deposit the 
sacred flags. The Pasha, following the old 
custom, went out to meet the procession, and 
was received with threats and curses as “ the 
betrayer of the Moslems.”’ Earlier in the day a 
number of young hotheads had driven through 
the streets of Jerusalem a dog and a donkey, 
shouting, ‘‘ Such are the English (the dog), and 
such are the Moslems (the donkey which brays 
but does nothing)!” A guard was set upon 
the Mosque, and no one was allowed in save the 
faithful who went there to pray, pending the 
arrival of a Special Commission from Constan- 
tinople. The guardian family, in prison, were 
subjected to the bastinado, under which they 
naturally confessed to all the charges made 
against them, probably not half of them being 
true. 

As it happened, the English excavators had 
already left Jerusalem for Europe, this being 
their custom when the hot weather began. 
Captain Parker (and no doubt his companions 
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also) tried to return in order to face the storm ; 
but he was not allowed to land at Jaffa, the 
Turkish authorities fearing for his life. They 
acted wisely in keeping him away, for the 
ignorant and fanatical Moslems were only too 
anxious to wreak vengeance upon him or any 
other member of the party who might fall into 
their hands; but, of course, there were not 
lacking those who seized the opportunity to 
sneer at “ these English,” and to say that they 
were afraid to face the music. English prestige 
undoubtedly suffered, for in a land where there 
is no press, properly speaking, not even a 
muzzled one, every person is the prey to rumour 
in its most unlicensed form. Captain Parker 
and his party retained their rooms in Jerusalem 
for several months, and no secret was made of 
their intention to return; but the Turks abso- 
lutely refused them permission to land again 
in Palestine, and in these circumstances the 
British Consulate could not have afforded them 
protection had they come back. 

The greater the excitement, the sooner it is 
bound to evaporate, luckily for human sensi- 
bilities. Within a few days the thousands of 
visitors to Jerusalem were obliged to return to 
their various homes and employments. Jeru- 
salem, with a sigh of relief, settled down once 
more to her usual uneventful summer existence. 
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But the little root of anger and _ bitterness 
remained, and any untoward incident might well 
have quickened it into life again. One result of 
the outbreak was regrettable, both for residents 
and for later visitors. The gates of the iron 
screen surrounding the Rock of Sacrifice in the 
Mosque of Omar were closed henceforth to all 
foreigners and Christians, and after this we were 
able to view the Rock only from a little distance 
and through iron bars. We derived no consola- 
tion from the fact that the screen is a perfect 
example of twelfth-century wrought-iron work, 
and is thought to belong to the Crusading period. 
The sacred Rock (es-Sakhra) rises some six feet 
above the marble floor of the Mosque; it is 
circular and bears the marks of rough chiselling 
upon its surface. A number of small holes cut 
in it are said to be the socket-holes made for 
the feet of the Jewish Altar of Sacrifice. The 
Moslems believe that from this Rock Mohammed 
ascended to heaven, and that it marks the exact 
centre of the world; it is also eighteen miles 
nearer to heaven than any other spot on the face 
of the globe. To Jewish hearts it is intensely 
sacred as the Rock upon which Melchizedek 
offered his sacrifice, and the site of Abraham’s 
sacrifice of the ram in Isaac’s stead, and of the 
threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite. Both 
creeds have woven a number of legends 
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around the site, mostly fantastic, but all in- 
teresting. 

The excavations were not without their 
archeological interest and value. A sympa- 
thetic French account, “‘ Jerusalem sous terre,” 
was written by Pere Vincent, one of the 
Dominican Fathers of St. Stephen’s at Jeru- 
salem, which was published by the Ecole Biblique 
et Archéologique. An able English translation 
was published by The Field newspaper, amply 
illustrated, which is now out of print; it was 
called “‘ Underground Jerusalem.” Fragments 
of pottery were found belonging to various early 
periods in Israelitish and Jewish history, and 
other finds were made, all of an interesting and 
many of a suggestive character. Of course, no 
Jew or Moslem would have thought it possible 
for men, not even ‘‘ these English,” to waste 
their private means, and any amount of time and 
bodily exertion, for purely archeological reasons ; 
only things of absolute historical and monetary 
value would seem to them worth searching for. 
In the Turkish Chamber of Deputies, on 
May 8th, 1911, the Minister of the Interior was 
severely questioned by the Deputies for Jeru- 
salem, and he declared repeatedly that though 
the baggage of the excavators had been minutely 
examined at the Jaffa Custom-house, only 
personal articles had been found. This was 
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undoubtedly true, for had but one small article 
of antique value been discovered the whole of 
the Near East would have been only too pleased 
to pounce on the fact for publication to the 
world at intervals for months on end. 

As an instance of how rumour can start, 
flourish, and spread, I think the following story 
is fairly typical. Our watchman, a Mugrabeh 
(Moor), sent in a message to us one day through 
one of the house servants that there had been a 
great disturbance at Bethlehem, and he was 
afraid the trouble might spread presently to 
Jerusalem. He said that a fellow Mugrabeh 
had passed by St. George’s in the afternoon, on 
his way back to his village, and had told him of 
a sudden rising at Bethlehem which had taken 
place early that morning, and in which a number 
of Christians had been killed, and that he him- 
self had killed Dom Belloni. Dom Belloni was 
a Portuguese Father, who had_ successfully 
conducted a large school for many years at 
Bethlehem, and his name was known and 
respected throughout Palestine. Bethlehem is 
almost entirely a Christian town, but it was by 
no means impossible that the Greek Orthodox 
and Latin inhabitants had been fighting each 
other with disastrous results. The rest of the 
day and part of the next passed in the usual 
quiet way ; there was an entire absence of news 
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or unrest in the city. No one appeared to know 
anything about a rising at Bethlehem. Then 
one of my sisters suddenly remembered that 
Dom Belloni had been dead nearly two years, 
and that his funeral had been attended by 
hundreds of people of all denominations. He 
could hardly have been killed by the boastful 
Mugrabeh. Not for some days was the mystery 
solved, when the watchman met his friend 
quietly marketing in Jerusalem, and pounced 
upon him for an explanation of his story. Why 
had he said there was a rising in Bethlehem ? 
Why did he say he had killed Dom Belloni, who 
had been dead and buried for years? Why— 
why? The Mugrabeh answered simply that as 
far as he knew nothing at all had happened in 
Bethlehem, but as the thought of a rising had 
come into his mind on the way home he had 
stopped to mention it to a friend, and as Dom 
Belloni’s name came into his head while he was 
speaking, he had mentioned that, too. That 
was all! But why had he said all this, as if it 
had actually happened ? The Mugrabeh smiled 
and answered, ‘‘ Haik—so!”’ 

Charms, love-philtres, and such potent 
draughts still play their part in the daily life of 
Palestine, both amongst the uneducated Chris- 
tians and the non-Christians of all kinds. One 
year a Jewish wizard and his accomplice, a 
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woman, came to Jerusalem, and so great was the 
reputation that had outsped them from Egypt, 
that the Greek and Latin Church authorities 
were really perturbed at the way in which their 
respective flocks went after these people. In- 
deed, the Latins excommunicated for six months 
those of their congregation who persisted in 
“seeking to” these Jewish necromancers. 
Everybody has his or her fortune told, either by 
some old “ wise woman,” or by the Indian 
dervishes, or the men from the Soudan who see 
the past and the future in a drop of ink or a 
little heap of sand. Belief in the unseen and 
the supernatural, no matter under what form or 
name, is engrained in every Eastern heart. The 
Evil Eye is an ever present danger in life in 
Palestine, as it is in Italy and Spain. When the 
German Empress singled out a pretty little 
Moslem girl at a school for notice, and gave her 
a brooch, and the child was burnt to death in an 
accident two nights later, it was said openly 
that her companions had put the evil eye upon 
her, being jealous of the Empress’s attention ; 
and this explanation seemed to be perfectly 
satisfactory to all. Every baby wears a blue 
bead, or a lump of alum, or a little knot of 
charms, sewn to its cap, as a defence against the 
Evil Eye ; and a mother will allow the flies to 
settle in a black rim round her baby’s eyes, 
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hardly troubling to wave a hand towards the 
pestilent creatures, while she would not dream 
of taking him out without his charms. 

This is a Jewish Charm against the Evil Eye, 
which an old Jewish friend in Jerusalem trans- 
lated, and gave to my sister Nina. 


“T adjure you, all kinds of Evil Eyes, black eye, blue eye, 
hazel eye, yellow eye, short eye, long eye, round eye, broad 
eye, narrow eye, straight eye, hollow eye, deep eye, pro- 
jecting eye, male eye, female eye, eye of wife and husband, 
eye of a woman and eye of her daughter, eye of her relatives, 
eye of a bachelor, eye of an old man, eye of an old woman, 
eye of a virgin, eye of a married woman, eye of a divorced 
woman, all sorts of Evil Eyes in the world which looked and 
spake with an evil concerning it: I command and adjure you 
by the Most Holy, Mighty, and High Eye, the Only Eye, the 
White Eye, the Right Eye, the Open Eye, the Most Careful 
and Compassionate Eye, the Eye that never slumbers nor 
sleeps, the Eye to which all eyes are subjected, the Wakeful 
that preserveth Israel, as it is written in Psalm cxxi., ‘ Behold, 
He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep,’ and 
also as it is written, ‘ The Eye of the Lord is upon them that 
fear Him, and toward those that trust in His Goodness’ : 
With that Most High Eye, I command and adjure you, all 
kinds of evil eyes to depart, and to be rooted out, and flung 
away to a distance from N. and from all his household, and 
that you shall have no power whatever over N., neither by 
day nor by night, neither when awake nor in dreams, nor 
over any member of his two hundred and forty-eight limbs, 
nor over any of his four hundred and five veins, from this 
time forth. Amen. 
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THE CHARM. 


i 


Nezah Selah. Thou art my Hiding-place. Thou shalt 
preserve me from trouble. Thou shalt compass me about 
with songs of deliverance. Selah. He that dwelleth in the 
Secret Place of the Most High shall abide in the shadow of 
the Almighty. 


Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live, 
Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live, 
Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 


In the walls of the Mosque at Hebron, beside 
the steps leading up to the entrance, are large 
holes. In our time, no Christian or Jew was 
allowed to approach nearer to the Mosque than 
the seventh step, though on rare occasions special 
permission had been given to very distinguished 
Christians to enter the Mosque itself and to see 
from a height above the tombs of Abraham, 
Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, Rebecca, and Leah. The 
Mosque is an old Crusading church, built over 
the Cave of Macpelah. The holes in the outer 
wall were used by the Jews for a very curious 
purpose. They were wont to thrust into them 
prayers for any special object, believing that 
Abraham would see what were thus confided 
to his care, and would intercede with God on 
behalf of those who trusted in him. From time 
to time these holes became so full of little bits 
of paper on which prayers had been written, 
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that the Turkish authorities had to empty them 
and burn their contents. I have a prayer, which 
was pulled out of a hole and given to me as I 
stood on the seventh step. 


“ This is the Decree of the Law. O Lord God, to Whom 
vengeance belongeth, O God to Whom vengeance belongeth, 
shew Thyself. O Lord, avenge the cause of my affliction, 
distress, captivity, and poverty upon him who caused it, and 
who interfered with the means of my livelihood, and who 
prevented me from keeping the commandment of holy 
matrimony, and upon those who could and might have helped 
me, and refused to do so. ‘ Thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
Me from the ground.’ Let my blood and the blood of my 
posterity be upon him. Pity and compassionate the Shechina, 
which is suffering on account of Israel’s transgressions. Give 
honour to the God of Israel, for your sins have caused the 
Congregation of Israel to remain in the unclean captivity. 
Know that the Gates of Tears are not closed. ‘Hold not 
Thy peace at my tears. Put Thou my tears into Thy bottle,’ 
and have mercy upon me. Jacob , grandson of Rabbis.” 





A Jewish friend of ours had several of these 
prayers in his possession ; one of them invoked 
a terrible curse upon a cousin, and, lest any 
mistake should be made between them, the 
writer had been careful to state that the curse 
was intended for Moses the Crooked and not for 
Moses the One-eyed, which was himself. 

One year the Jews—usually very quiet, not 
to say timorous, members of society—were 
responsible for an uproar that might easily have 
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led to serious trouble. The London Jews’ 
Society’s new mission hospital outside the walls 
was completed and opened in 1896, and over the 
entrance gates was placed a large signboard, 
giving the Society’s full title as “ The Society 
for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews.” 
This hospital, which has been called “ the finest 
mission hospital in the world,” was built with 
money collected by Dr. d’Erf Wheeler during 
his long residence in Jerusalem; though the 
wards were for the use of Jewish patients, all the 
doctors in succession had been the benefactors 
and friends of every class and creed in Jerusalem. 
The growing influence and popularity of the 
hospital amongst the Jews aroused the angry 
jealousy of the most bigoted rabbis, and they 
began to write violent articles in the Jewish 
paper against the hospital, the Christians, and 
the English. They translated the word “ pro- 
moting ” by a word that meant forcing or com- 
pelling, thus making the ignorant Jews believe 
that by attending it they would be compelled 
to become Christians and to eat non-kosher food. 
As the Jews continued to go to the hospital, the 
Rabbis put out the following Ban : 


“ Jerusalem, dated Nisan 27 (April 29, 1897). 
GREAT WARNING ! 


From the Great and Mighty Rabbis of the Jewish Beth Din. 
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“It is well known that more than fifty years ago, in the 
time of the late pious Rabbi of Jerusalem, Rabbi Agan (his 
memory be blessed), a great and mighty Prohibition was 
proclaimed before the altar of the Lord in the old Synagogue 
of Rabbi Johanan Ben Zaki. 

“It was unanimously prohibited by the Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim * Rabbis of that time that any son of Israel 
should enter within the threshold of the hospital of the 
enticers ; and now that the enticers have built a new hospital 
without the city, and no one can watch those who enter 
therein, every man doing what is right in his own sight, 
thus transgressing the aforesaid great and grave prohibition, 
which prohibition still stands good in its full strength, no 
Beth Din of any place can loosen or annul it. 

“Therefore we, heads and leaders of the Holy Congrega- 
tion of Jeshurin of the Sephardim and Ashkenazim com- 
munities, have unanimously decided to order and decree 
according to our writ, that it is unlawful for any Shochet 
(butcher or slaughterer) to kill either beast or fowl for the 
use of the aforesaid hospital. Likewise it is unlawful for any 
Israelite to sell, provide, or permit to be sold, any kosher 
meat to the aforesaid hospital. This prohibition applies to 
the sellers who sell directly or indirectly, and whosoever 
transgresses these our demands, if he be a shochet, what- 
soever he selleth will be considered ‘ nebela ’ (beast that dieth 
of itself), and if he be a butcher he will not be trusted to sell 
kosher meat to any person; and if any person buy kosher 
meat and supply the hospital, he will be dealt with according 
to our laws.” 


This was signed by the then Chief Rabbi and 
three others. The rabbis set watchers at the 


* Spanish and German-Jewish, the two largest sections of 
the Jewish community in Palestine. 
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hospital gates to report on those who went for 
treatment ; but as threats and fines and picketing 
proved powerless to keep the Jews away from the 
doctors, who had always helped them in many 
ways, they put it under a curse, and said that any 
Jewish person dying within its walls would be 
denied Jewish burial, and that the body would 
be thrown out to the dogs. ~ 

It happened that a poor Jewess died in the 
hospital soon after the curse had been pro- 
nounced against it. When it was plain that she 
could not recover, the doctor told her this, and 
offered to send her back to her friends that she 
might die in a Jewish house, but she refused to 
leave the hospital. She said that she had received 
no kindness in her life except from Christians ; 
they were good people, and she would die in 
peace where she was, and if the rabbis wanted 
to throw out her body, they must do it, for she 
was sure that God would not be angry with her 
for dying in a Christian building. So she died. 
Directly the Jews heard of the death, a large 
and furious crowd surged up to the hospital. 
The Sudanese gatekeepers locked the iron gates 
in their faces, but they hung on to the railings, 
flung stones, and cursed every one in the hospital, 
or connected with it, in the most blood-curdling 
terms. They demanded with yells that the 
body should be given over to them, that they 
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might drag it through the dust and stone it, 
before flinging it to the dogs. The doctor sent 
word to the Consul, who informed the Pasha, 
and after some hours of this the mob were 
dispersed, still raving and cursing. But there 
remained the question of burial, which in 
Eastern countries follows so soon after death. 
The Jews refused to allow any member of their 
faith to dig the grave, to carry the body to it, 
or to place it therein; they also swore that if 
the woman were buried by any one else, they 
would tear open the grave and desecrate the 
body. The Pasha therefore said that he would 
take the responsibility, and so the Jewess was 
buried under an escort of Turkish soldiers, the 
Moslem Mayor of Jerusalem himself attending 
the funeral to see that all was in order. All the 
way to the cemetery, and throughout the burial, 
a rabble of disorderly Jews hung upon the 
outskirts of the little party, not daring to draw 
near enough to be caught, but cursing and 
reviling the dead woman and the Christians. 
That night the grave was opened and the body 
thrown out naked, so for several nights afterwards 
it was watched by Turkish soldiers. 

During the height of the uproar at the 
hospital, when the Jews were trying to force a 
way in that they might snatch the body away to 
dishonour it, the American Consul paid an 
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official visit to the doctor. He did this to show 
that America was standing by England in a time 
when danger and insult threatened an English 
institution. He said afterwards to my Mother, 
** When I saw that crowd clinging to the railings, 
and absolutely mad with hate and rage, I under- 
stood for the first time what the crowd was like 
when it surged round Pilate, shouting, ‘ Crucify 
Him! crucify Him!’ ” 


CHAPTER X 


CUSTOM, CREED, AND CEREMONY 


Many of the books about Palestine have dealt 
with it simply as the Land of the Bible. After 
living there, the Bible seems the most homely 
and “natural”? of books, as indeed it is. So 
many of the customs, the salutation and greetings, 
mentioned in the Bible are still those of every- 
day habit in Palestine ; they are not, as it might 
appear to readers who have never left their 
Western home, the old-fashioned wording of the 
early translators. The salutation so often spoken 
by our Lord, ‘‘ Peace be unto you,” though it 
had its fullest meaning on His Lips, is also the 
most common greeting, heard a hundred times 
a day in Palestine. Many of the Arab phrases 
are very graceful, and though they are in such 
frequent use, they never lose their charm through 
being uttered carelessly or indifferently. An 
Arab, pressing you to visit his house as an 
honoured guest, will say, “ May your way be 
made level ’’—a truly good wish in a land where 
274 
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roads are few and stones plentiful. If you rise 
to offer some trifling service or attention to your 
guest, the acknowledgment is prompt: “ Peace 
be upon your hands—or upon your feet.” My 
Mother would often send some nourishing dainty 
to a sick friend or neighbour, and however poor 
the house thus cared for, the bowl or basket was 
never returned to her without a rose or a sprig 
of some sweet-smelling plant lying in it. Surely 
no prettier way of saying “ thank you ” was ever 
devised. Arab courtesy is a beautiful thing, 
and I have always believed that it springs straight 
from the warmth of the Arab heart. 

Our Lord’s frequent references to Himself as 
the Bread of Life were full of meaning to the 
people of Palestine to whom He spoke. Bread 
is sacred in Palestine, as the main article of food. 
I have often seen an Arab stop in the road to 
pick up a piece of bread that had fallen there, 
touch his forehead with it in token of respect, 
and carefully place it in a cleft of the wall so that 
it may be safe from passing feet. The process of 
bread-making is a long and careful one, and it is 
always carried out by the women of the house- 
hold. Before the grain can be placed between 
the upper and the nether millstones which, 
turned by wooden handles, are still the very 
effective, if primitive, method of grinding flour 
in Palestine, it must be sifted carefully to free it 
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from all dust or other uncleanness. The sifting 
needs to be very thorough in this dusty land, and 
our Lord’s warning to St. Peter that “ Satan 
hath desired to sift you as wheat,” must have 
shown the Apostle more clearly than any other 
simile how intense and how prolonged would be 
his temptation. Small mills can be worked by 
one woman, but you often see two grinding 
together. The flour is kneaded into a thick 
dough and baked in flat round loaves, which are 
delicious, especially when fresh and hot. The 
Arabs are tremendous bread eaters, and one 
baking does not last very long; indeed, many 
houses bake twice a day. In the villages bread 
is baked in a taboon, a small domed oven built 
of dried mud, in the centre of which is a cavity, 
sunk a few inches into the ground, where the 
loaves are placed ; a flat cover is then laid over 
them and the hole, on which is made a fire of 
charcoal, cows’ dung, twigs and straws— the 
grass of the field which to-day is and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven ”—and anything that will 
burn slowly with a good heat. The interior of 
the taboon soon becomes heated, and the bread 
is ready for eating in about twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Palestine depends for its water upon springs, 
but mainly upon the rainfall. After a bad rainy 
season the springs run low, and there is much 
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suffering. Villages are always built near springs 
or wells, often old Roman cisterns still in use 
after repair, so splendidly were they constructed 
all those centuries ago. In building a new house, 
the first thing done is to make a cistern, which is 
fed by rain drawn off in pipes from the roofs. 
The ancient fountain at Nazareth, from which 
tradition says the Blessed Virgin came daily to 
draw water for her household ; Jacob’s Well at 
Shechem (Nablous), beside which our Lord 
rested, and talked with the woman of Samaria ; 
the Sealed Fountain of the Canticles, on the road 
to Hebron; David’s Well at Bethlehem ; these 
are some of the ancient drinking-places of 
Palestine which are stillin use. And I remember 
another old well by the roadside going to Bethle- 
hem, called the Well of the Magi, around which 
a beautiful legend has grown up. The Magi, 
having turned aside out of the way to inquire 
of Herod, lost sight of the guiding Star which 
God had lent, and they were sad; but as they 
bent over this well to draw water, they suddenly 
beheld the Star reflected in the still depths below. 
“When they saw the Star they rejoiced,” and 
went onwards to Bethlehem, to find at length 
“their Child God lying on the straw.” 

The average rainfall for Palestine is from 
twenty-eight to thirty-two inches; this, with 
ordinary care, will keep the people in water until 

fe 
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the next rainy season. It falls with great 
heaviness from December to about the middle 
of February. During recent years the former 
and the latter rains have been restored to 
Palestine. Water is drawn up by the women, 
who bring with them goatskins or earthenware 
jars to fill; it is brought up in any receptacle, 
bucket or old kerosine-oil tin, which is available, 
and when poured into jars of varying sizes it 
keeps cool and fresh. Flocks and herds and 
people all water at the same place, which is also 
the scene of the village washing of clothes ; but 
that is not a very big affair where only one 
garment is worn. ‘The fellahin are not particular 
about the cleanliness of water and food, as are 
the Indians, and thus water-borne diseases are 
hard to fight. Under the British Occupation 
the health of Palestine has greatly improved, 
largely owing to the care taken by the English 
officials of the water supplies; but under 
Turkish rule nothing could be done, on account 
of the official apathy which met every appeal by 
foreign doctors with the unanswerable remark, 
“Tt is the Will of God!” Epidemics of plague, 
typhus, smalipox, and scarlet fever (the three 
last always more or less at work), might sweep 
away whole villages, but nothing moved the 
Turkish Gallio. ‘‘ Oh, lady,” said a fellah, 
weeping, to my Mother, “we have now no 
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children living in our village under four years 
old!’’ That was when scarlet fever was raging 
in Palestine, brought in by a Jewish immigrant 
who was allowed to land with his child sick of 
it, because he could afford to bribe the Turkish 
“health ” officials at Jaffa. From the Jewish 
colony at Jerusalem, in which this family settled, 
the fever spread like fire right and left, and by 
the time it could no longer be hidden it had 
taken awful toll from Christian, Moslem, and 
Jewish homes. The foreign doctors, especially 
those attached to English mission hospitals, 
worked night and day at these times, but Turkish 
apathy betrayed them at every turn. The plague 
got Jaffa by the throat because a woman, whose 
child was the first to die of it, was afraid of the 
consequences, so she threw the body into the 
well which was common to four or five families, 
and then raised the cry that the child had fallen 
in and been drowned. From Tiberias it spread 
to other villages because the women would wash 
clothes belonging to the sick and the dead at the 
place from which the townsfolk drew their 
drinking-water. So the tale ran, under Turkish 
rule. I have heard a doctor say that probably 
not less than 70 per cent. of the babies born died 
annually in Jerusalem, but no statistics were 
available. Such things as numbering or counting 
are never done in Palestine ; it was ‘‘ Satan who 
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provoked David to number Israel.” Sheer 
laziness, supported by the belief that it was 
against the Will of Allah to reckon the souls He 
had placed at the disposal of the Sublime Porte, 
kept the Turks happily inactive, as usual. The 
story runs that a French visitor questioned the 
Turkish governor of Damascus upon the average 
birth-rate and death-rate in Damascus, in the 
interests of some book he was writing. The 
Turk had no intention of providing any one with 
statistics, and suavely he replied, “ It is the Will 
of God to increase His people in Damascus under 
the beneficent rule of our lord the Sultan. It 
is also His Will that all men shall die. In 
Damascus, some die young and some die old. 
It is the Will of God!” * 

The water problem was our chief anxiety 
in Palestine. How anxiously we watched and 
counted the rainfall, knowing that it spelt both 
health and prosperity to the land! The Arabs 
are the greatest water-drinkers I have ever 
known; I have often seen a man drink from a 
bucket without once taking his lips from it, 
but just passing the water down with a 


* The first general census of Palestine was carried out by 
the British Administration in 1922. Some of the statistics 
given were very interesting : one man, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What is your mother-tongue ? ” wrote on the form that 
his mother was dead, but the tongue of his wife’s mother was 
extremely long ! 
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continuous motion of hi¥ throat. During the 
summer, men with water in goatskins would 
go about the streets and dusty ways, offering 
water for sale, a skinful of doubtful water costing 
anything from one to half a bishlik (6d. to 3d.). 
In a good year, the dustiest of the roads would be 
watered by men who walked up and down, 
jerking out the water from these skins as they 
went; but it was a rather ineffectual business. 
It was customary for houses by the roadside to 
build a little water-stoop into the outer wall 
and put a tin cup beside it, so that the thirsty 
wayfarer might refresh himself, and bless the 
house that ministered to his need. 

The verse in the psalm which tells us that 
when “‘ the sun ariseth, man goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour until the evening,” is 
still true in Palestine, where in the villages the 
people keep time more or less with the sun. 
Oil lamps are the principal means of lighting 
houses, and petroleum, imported from Russia 
and Rumania, is costly. At night-time, people 
and animals are safely gathered into the one 
room of which the house is composed, and there, 
with every crevice carefully shut lest a stray 
breath of air should wander in, they sleep the 
heavy sleep of the hard worker. Long before 
sunrise the women are up, to make the bread 
and do the countless other duties which fall to 
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their share before it is time to start out to 
market. 

The native dress is very pretty. The men 
wear a kind of full shirt of coarse unbleached 
linen reaching to a little below the knees, which 
is girt in at the waist by a scarf or belt ; in winter 
they wear over this a thick short-sleeved coat, 
made of woven goats’ hair and dyed in broad 
stripes of dark red, brown, or black, which is 
called an abiyeh. The women wear much the 
same, but their robe is longer and dyed blue 
(in the northern villages of white, beautifully 
embroidered at the open neck and seams) ; and 
in winter their abiyeh is of dark red with narrow 
black stripes. Red is the fellah’s favourite 
colour, and it predominates in all his festival 
attire, which is often brilliant and always 
picturesque. In connection with these simple 
garments of every day, it is interesting to note 
the custom of rolling up the long hanging 
sleeves and knotting them behind the neck to 
be out of the way, for this springs to mind on 
hearing the words of Isaiah, ‘“‘ The Lord hath 
made bare His holy Arm in the eyes of all the 
nations,” and of Ezekiel, ‘“‘ Thine Arm shall be 
uncovered,” both expressing, by a simile drawn 
from daily life, the preparation for action and 
effort. 

The Palestinian shepherd learns his calling 
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as achild. The shepherd goes before his sheep, 
leading them over the stony hills and ways, in 
search of pasturage and of the waters lying 
cupped and still in hollows in the valleys or at 
spring-heads. All day long the shepherd watches 
over his sheep, with the help of a small rough- 
haired sheep dog ; he beguiles the tedious hours 
by playing on his reed pipe, which gives out a 
sweet if rather monotonous music on a few notes. 
He may often be seen carrying in the bosom of 
his robe the tiny newborn lamb that is too weakly 
or too young to keep up with the rest, while a 
full-grown sheep, which has hurt its foot and 
cannot walk, will be carried across his shoulders, 
the legs hanging down on either side of his 
neck. The 23rd Psalm is an exact commentary 
on the daily life of the shepherd of Palestine. 
Hireling shepherds are engaged during the 
lambing season, part of their wage being in kind, 
and according to his care of the ewes and lambs 
which are successfully dealt with by him. The 
‘‘hireling ” has to make good any losses which 
are proved to be due to his negligence. In Old 
Testament days perils from robbers and from 
wild beasts made the shepherd’s life one of 
anxious care, and often of active danger. David 
told Saul of his exploit in delivering a lamb from 
the lion and from the bear which preyed upon 
his father’s flock ; and the words of Amos the 
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shepherd-prophet, “ The shepherd taketh out 
of the mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of 
an ear,’ describe the responsibility of the 
shepherd in such cases, and his anxiety to prove 
that the loss was beyond his power to avert. 
The shepherd still carries a staff, both for 
Support over rough ways and for protection, his 
reed pipe, a sling with stones, such as David 
used, and often a light stick or rod with which 
he can tick off the numbers of the flock at 
morning and evening, by causing them to pass 
one by one under it, and so to be sure that none 
is missing. ‘‘ Concerning the tithe of the herd, 
or of the flock, even of whatsoever passeth under 
the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Lord,” 


was one of Moses’ commands to Israel. “ Thy 
rod and Thy staff comfort me,” said the shepherd- 
king. 


To enumerate all the ancient customs of 
Palestine, which have descended to the present- 
day inhabitants from an antiquity too remote to 
be dated, and to give Bible examples of them, 
would make this book run into many volumes. 
Only one or two of the most arresting can be 
mentioned. ‘“‘ The Daughter of Zion is left as 
a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” was one of 
Isaiah’s similes for the desolation of Jerusalem. 
Every summer, when the grapes, figs, and other 
fruits of the gardens are ripe, the owner will 
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erect a little “ lodge ” in the midst, from which 
he can keep watch and ward over them till the 
harvest is gathered. The “lodge” is a small 
Square room, raised above the ground on the 
four long poles round which it is built, so that 
it is well out of reach of the scorpions and 
other stinging creatures, as well as above the 
damp mists which go up from the face of the 
earth every morning. The roof and walls of 
this “ lodge” may be of thatch, or sacking, or 
carpets, and whatever comes to hand as a pro- 
tection from the heat by day and the dews by 
night ; it is reached by a ladder. 

Moses said, ‘‘ Cursed be he that removeth 
his neighbour’s landmark.” It is a very simple 
matter to remove your neighbour’s landmark in 
Palestine, for it is but a heap of stones piled 
together here and there at intervals down the 
course of a field. Each man knows exactly the 
limits of his inheritance, and it is sufficient to 
raise these little piles of stones as boundary- 
marks ; but the man of evil heart could very 
easily remove them to the advantage of his own 
plot, and thus literally “ enter into the fields of 
the fatherless.” 

The trades and callings mentioned in the 
Bible are still carried on in Palestine, and by 
the same primitive methods. The old plough, 
roughly fashioned from a tree and tipped with 
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iron, still turns the surface of the soil. Men 
plough with oxen when they have them, other- 
wise with mule, horse, camel, or donkey, which- 
ever they happen to possess. ‘The goad is 
unfortunately much in use. Corn is threshed 
upon any large surface of rock which is sufficiently 
even for the purpose. I have seen the ox 
muzzled when treading out the corn. The ripe 
olives are “beaten”? from the branches with 
long sticks ; but, thanks no doubt to the grind- 
ing exactions of the Turkish tax-collectors, the 
fellah could hardly afford to obey the old com- 
mand not to “ go over the boughs again,” but 
to leave that slender gleaning “‘ for the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow.” Every village 
has its ancient press for crushing the oil from 
the olives: a great stone is turned round and 
round (by means of donkey or camel), working 
in a large stone basin filled with olives until the 
uttermost ounce of oil has been extracted from 
the fruit. The potter and the tanner and the 
tentmaker still pursue their trades; and the 
water vessels of Palestine are still formed upon 
the old models with which our Lord was familiar. 
There are still fishermen in the waters of the 
sea along the coast, and in the Sea of Galilee, 
though the Turks did their best to tax the 
industry out of existence. 

So life goes on in Palestine. Son follows 
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father in the old, old ways. The ancient tool 
is broken and replaced by another of the same 
kind. Change seems both abhorrent and un- 
necessary to the peasant and the labourer in 
Bible Lands, “‘ for he saith, The old is better.” 
Only in the towns and cities the new ways are 
creeping in, slowly and unwelcomed. It was, 
I think, this faithfulness to tradition and old 
usage which made life in Palestine seem so 
permanent and secure; time passed, but not 
on flying feet ; the fever and the fret of life were 
calmed, and there was leisure to think, to read, 
to enjoy the quiet procession of the days as 
surely, surely, we are meant to enjoy life. 

There is a big welcome for the baby boy in 
Palestine, in whatever home he may open his 
eyes; a girl is a less agreeable addition to the 
family circle, for there is always her dowry to 
be considered in the future, and though she 
works almost as soon as she walks, she is not a 
wage-earner as are her brothers. All the same, 
girl-babies are dearly loved, and often much 
spoiled and petted. ( Every Palestinian baby is 
well washed and salted at birth, as a measure 
against possible infection. There are various 
ways of doing this: the little body may be 
dipped into a bath of brine, or it may be rubbed 
all over with salt and olive oil; or, again, salt 
may be rubbed into the swaddling-bands which 
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are then wrapped round and round it till the 
unfortunate mite looks more like a mummy or 
a cocoon than a human baby. The tightness of 
the swaddling-clothes is believed to keep the 
back and limbs straight, and the baby is left in 
them for seven days always, and sometimes for 
as many as forty, in the case of Moslem peasant 
children. ‘‘ Those that I have swaddled and 
brought up, hath mine enemy consumed ! ” was 
the lament of Jeremiah ; and Ezekiel could find 
no more convincing simile for the utter wretched- 
ness of Jerusalem in his day than that of a neg- 
lected infant : “‘ Thou wast not salted at all, nor 
swaddled at all.’ ‘ All men have one entrance 
into life,’ said Solomon, who himself was 
“nursed in swaddling-clothes and that with 
cares.’”’ Doubtless the custom was ancient in 
Old Testament days, and doubtless it will be 
in force when our Age, too, has drifted into the 
shadows of history4 for women, to whom the 
babies belong, are the conservative force in every 
country, and the women of Palestine are rigid 
and even passionate adherents of every old 
custom. “ Min zamaan (from long ago),” they 
will answer ; “‘ for ages it has been so.” If you 
ask a Palestinian peasant-mother why she allows 
her baby of six months old to cut its teeth on a 
horrible old cabbage stalk picked up in the road, 
she will answer, with an engaging simplicity, 
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“* Haik (so)!”’ Ask her again why she has not 
done what the doctor told her to do for her 
child, or, more often, why she has done the 
exact opposite of what he said, and she will 
shrug her shoulders and say, “ It is from God,” — 
or ‘It is the custom.” These three answers 
are clamps in the wall of iron convention which 
hems in the uneducated Palestinian peasant, 
a wall so stout and high that it often seems as 
though Time itself will not avail to break it 
down. The fellah (peasant) baby, thus swaddled 
and having a blue bead or a lump of alum 
stitched on to his tiny cap to ward off the Evil 
Eye, is placed in a kind of hammock made of 
carpeting. Thus snugly bestowed he can be 
hung on to a nail in the wall, or the branch of a 
tree, while his mother is busy; or, if she be 
bound for market, she takes him with her, the 
hammock being slung by a cord passed round 
her brow, which bears the full weight of the 
child. 

There is no religious ceremony for naming 
a Moslem child. The custom is to utter in a 
child’s ear the words of the Call to Prayer, or 
to say, ‘‘ In the name of the Prophet and of his 
cousin Ali!’’ as a safeguard against the jinn 
(evil spirits) who are supposed to be watching 
for an opportunity to harm the little life. It is 
enough to say over a child, “ Your name is 
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So-and-so.” The Prophet’s name, of course, is 
often given, but the general use (which obtains 
also amongst the Christian Arabs) is to name the 
eldest son after the father’s father, the second 
son after the mother’s father, the eldest girl 
after the father’s mother, and so on. After the 
birth of his eldest son a man is no longer known 
by his own name, but becomes “ Abu Ma- 
hommed,”’ the father of Mahommed ; while the 
mother is called ‘‘ Im,” the mother of her eldest 
son. If a man is so unlucky as to have no 
children, or only daughters, he is still called by 
courtesy the father of So-and-so, using what 
would have been the name of his eldest son. 
Eastern children grow up earlier than do 
their fellows in the West, and the playtime- 
years are but short ones. They have a few games 
of their own, but I never remember seeing any 
but quite the little ones playing them ; the games 
are ball, marbles, leap-frog, tied monkey, and 
catch—games that belong to all the world. A 
very favourite pastime, for which a quick eye 
and hand are necessary, consists of throwing up 
little square stones as fast as possible, one after 
the other, and catching them in different positions 
on the back of the hand without letting any fall 
to the ground. This game is usually played 
with the little squares of tesselated pavements 
which are to be picked up in any field or roadway 
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in Palestine, and are relics of the old Roman 
days when they adorned the houses of the Roman 
settlers and officials in Palestine. Arab games 
are those of skill rather than of exercise, but the 
Arab boys in English schools take to English 
games, such as football and cricket, with eager 
enthusiasm, and they play a very good and 
sporting game, too. Association has to be 
played in Palestine; Rugby would be too 
dangerous on the hard stony fields which form 
the playgrounds in general. 

It is odd to look back on the beginning of 
football at St. George’s. Not only was it a 
new game, but the very ethics of English sport 
were unknown to the boys. In Arab games of 
cards, backgammon, and draughts, it is per- 
missible to use a form of skill which we should 
probably call by a blunter name, if thereby you 
can get the better of your opponent ; it is not 
really cheating, all the same, for each side is 
aware of this, and it is a weapon available equally 
to each. I remember well the first few games of 
football at St. George’s, when free fights took 
place in every corner of the field between wrath- 
ful players, even of the same side, who had just 
had a good shot spoiled by some one, or who 
wanted to dribble the ball towards the goal 
unhindered. The ball would be brought up to 
the goal in fine style, only to find that the goal- 
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keeper had got tired of standing about and had 
gone home! Yet these same wrathful scufflers 
won all the honours of their first football season 
some three months later, and, after eleven weeks’ 
training, beat both the other English mission 
schools at cricket. The first Cup ever presented 
for games in Jerusalem was first won by St. 
George’s School, which held it for some seasons 
running. 

In the villages the children are too early 
claimed by the “cares with which they were 
swaddled” to have any real playtime. You 
will see boys of five, or even younger, trotting 
beside their fathers and helping to herd the 
sheep, goats, or cows upon which the family 
livelihood depends; while a scrap of male 
humanity will hustle a supercilious-looking camel 
and its load to market, uttering shrill cries and 
showering puny unfelt blows upon whatever 
portion of the huge beast he can reach. The 
little girls work even harder, I think; whilst 
still infants in years they learn to bake and 
knead, to wash and cook, to sow and to glean. 
In any Palestinian village you will see these 
tiny graceful creatures balancing on their heads 
the water-jars which, in true Biblical fashion, 
they have just filled at the common well. The 
life of the peasant woman in Palestine is a 
terribly hard and dreary one, and it is small 
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wonder that they are old women at an age when 
their Western sisters have hardly yet come to 
their prime. The young girls of twelve or 
thirteen are only children in years, but they are 
of marriageable age, if not already married ; at 
twenty, they look a generation older than they 
are, and a woman of thirty-five is often a wrinkled 
old crone, worn out by ceaseless work, and with 
little to look forward to in her declining years 
save the accomplishment of such tasks as her 
diminishing strength can master. 

Hard as is their lot, there is nevertheless no 
more unconquerably cheerful and light-hearted 
creature in the world than the Palestinian peasant, 
whether man or woman. They ask little from 
life save enough food, and peace to carry on 
their work in field and vineyard in the way 
their fathers have done it for generations past. 
They are suspicious of new-fangled implements, 
and if there is one thing in which they believe 
more firmly than another it is that “ the old is 
better.” They are born agriculturists ; they 
love the soil with a dumb, unreasoning, but 
passionate affection, which asks nothing better 
than to give their lives to its cultivation, and at 
the last to be gathered again to the earth from 
which they came. In the dark years of Turkish 
rule, the main burden of Oppression and in- 
justice was laid upon these uncomplaining sons 
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of toil, and they bore it with a patience that 
wrung one’s very soul to watch. The townsmen 
might lose heart and cry out (as they did), ““ We 
have no longer any share in Palestine. It is not 
our country, it belongs to the Turks. Why 
should we work and suffer to make the 
Turks richer?” So they went away, mostly 
to America, but some to England and the 
Dominions, to Egypt and the Sudan, and in 
almost every case they throve and prospered 
wherever they had a chance to make good. 
But the fellah never tried to evade his burden ; 
it never even occurred to him that there was a 
way out. He neither rebelled nor let his hand 
grow slack; he simply laboured and endured. 
In every war of Turkey’s waging, the main 
burden was borne by the fellah, namely, that of 
active service in an army that was alien to him 
and for a cause of which he had no under- 
standing. He was called up and he went. If 
he was lucky, he came back after a time to his 
field; if luck was against him, he never came 
back, and more often than not his people never 
heard of him again from the time he was torn 
away from them by the recruiting officers, but 
just went on hoping against hope for his return, 
while the slow years dragged themselves out, and 
in the end hope died. The fellah is the direct 
descendant of the Canaanite, conquered and 
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re-conquered, broken and despoiled, yet never 
driven from the land which he loves and of which 
he is an integral part. Now under British rule 
he has a chance, almost for the first time in 
history, one might say. He can labour, and the 
fruits of his labour will not be stolen from him. 
But that is not enough. His title-deeds to the 
land are as ancient as history, though he himself 
may trace them only to a Turkish law court. 
These rights, of which the fellah is tenacious 
while but dimly aware of their full meaning to 
him, are now in the guardianship of England. 
In the fellah himself, with his unquestioning 
docility, his childlike gaiety, his extraordinary 
powers of physical and mental endurance, 
England had the finest material she could desire 
to train and to use for the building up of Palestine 
now, and for its future defence. 

The Moslem ceremonies which \are most 
interesting to foreigners are the annual pilgrimage 
to the Tomb of Moses beyond Jordan, and a 
wedding. The pilgrimage takes place in the 
spring, generally coinciding with the ceremonies 
of the Orthodox Eastertide. It is said that the 
astute Turk, noting the annual gathering in 
Jerusalem of thousands of Christian pilgrims 
for the services of Holy Week and Easter, judged 
it expedient in his own interests to have a similar 
gathering of pilgrims of the Moslem faith, by 
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way of a counter-blast. The feast of Nebi 
Moussa (the Prophet Moses) is not an ancient 
one, and, in point of fact, the discovery of the 
tomb in the bleak hills round about Jordan 
dates from the early part of the nineteenth 
century, when it was revealed to a Greek monk 
in a dream. It was exactly like the Turks to 
annex a convenient shrine for their own. 

Large numbers of Moslem pilgrims, in- 
cluding many extremely fanatical Indians, 
assemble in Jerusalem in readiness for the feast. 
On the preceding day contingents from all the 
Moslem towns and villages come in; both men 
and women are dressed in their best, and each 
little procession has its own flag, around which 
they sing and often stop to have a little dance. 
The Moslems from Hebron and Nablous (the 
two fanatical towns in Palestine), and from 
Damascus, have the largest processions with 
several flags to each. Early in the morning the 
people assemble in the Mosque enclosure; at 
noon the Pasha, the Military Pasha, the Mufti, 
and all the Moslem notables arrive, and the 
Mufti holds prayers in the Mosque, after which 
the procession forms and slowly starts for 
Jericho. The privilege of carrying the three 
chief flags, of Moses, David, and Mahommed, 
belongs to certain Moslem families, and is 
handed down from father to son ; any attempt to 
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interfere with such ancient custom would certainly 
result in bloodshed and a terrible feud. The 
same custom obtains in every town and village, 
and the right of a certain family to carry the 
flag is acknowledged and respected by all. In 
most cases the flags, which are of rich silk, have 
handkerchiefs of silk or fine muslin, richly 
~ embroidered and fringed, tied to the poles ; 
these are votive offerings from the women of the 
town or the family. -There is a window in the 
Mosque to whose iron bars the Moslem women 
have tied innumerable little bits of cloth, each 
rag marking a special prayer. 

Proceeding from the Mosque through the 
narrow streets of the city, the procession passes 
through St. Stephen’s Gate upon the east, and 
wends its tumultuous way down the hill and 
along the road that runs past the Latin Garden 
of Gethsemane to Bethany and Jericho. The 
scene is a truly wonderful one. All along the 
road, on the top of every wall and house, at 
every window, and all along the eastern wall of 
the city, are clustered the spectators. Women 
and children abound, the former in their long 
enveloping sheet of white cotton or of coloured 
silk (the izzar), which distinguishes the Moslem 
townswoman from her Christian sisters and 
from the peasant folk; every woman protects 
herself from the sun by a coloured parasol, and 
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the general effect is that of a garden of large 
and brilliant flowers in all the colours of the 
rainbow growing upon the walls. 

As the head of the procession appears through 
the Gate, the excitement, which has beeri simmer- 
ing in the waiting crowd for hours, bubbles over. 
Shrill cries are raised on every side, the ullulating 
Moslem wedding-song. The soldiers, mounted 
and foot, form the head and the rear of the 
procession. Each town and village has its own 
jealously-preserved place in the procession ; the 
Military Pasha rides with the Band; the Civil 
Pasha drives in the centre of the procession ; 
Indian dervishes, their long matted hair flying 
out with the vigour of their motions, dance here 
and there in the crowd, a little space being kept 
for them by their admiring audiences; many 
of them have long skewers thrust through their 
cheeks and arms and perform unpleasant tricks 
with swords and knives. The great procession 
is formed of a number of small ones, each full 
of colour, noise, and movement, and having its 
own keen individual interest for the onlooker. 
A short way beyond Gethsemane a large marquee 
has been erected, and here the whole procession 
halts for a short prayer ; after which the Pasha 
of Jerusalem and his escort return to Jerusalem, 
and the procession goes on. Arrived at the 
Tomb of Moses, the sacred flags are placed in 
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the mosque adjoining ; and for the six days of 
the pilgrims’ stay down here the big Moslem 
families combine to provide free entertainment 
for them all, on the very lavish scale which is 
the Eastern idea of hospitality. The procession 
goes down on a Friday, the Moslem Sunday, 
and returns on the following Thursday; but 
the return procession is nothing much of a 
spectacle, as not all of the contingents are able 
to stay the full six days. After prayers at the 
Mosque of Omar, the three sacred flags of 
Moses, David, and Mahommed are carefully 
laid away in silver cases, until the feast of Nebi 
Moussa comes round again. The district flags 
are kept in their own towns, in the mosques. 
The preliminaries of a Moslem marriage 
occupy some weeks and, being in the hands of 
the women, are conducted with a rigid observance 
of old custom. The mothers on either side 
arrange the match, with which the two persons 
most concerned have nothing to do. Many 
English people have the idea that a Moslem buys 
his wife. What happens is this: when the girl 
has been promised to him in marriage, the man 
pays down whatever sum of money has been 
agreed upon between the two families. This 
money is considered as the girl’s dowry, and she 
can have it in any form she likes, in money, 
furniture, clothes, or jewels ; if she is divorced, 
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the dowry, in whatever form it is, is her absolute 
property, and she takes it with her when she 
leaves her husband’s house. On the afternoon 
of the wedding-day, the bridegroom’s friends 
accompany him to the Mosque for prayers ; 
this is the only religious feature of the ceremony. 
The bride is taken by her friends and relations 
to the bridegroom’s house, after dark, and here 
the ceremony takes place. As a rule, the bride 
now drives to the house, but the old-time 
wedding-procession was a most picturesque 
affair, the bride, closely veiled, walking under a 
canopy, while some of the party carried flaming 
braziers, and others danced and clapped their 
hands around her. The robing of the bride 
occupies some hours. All her friends lend her 
their choicest jewellery, both out of goodwill 
and out of a belief that it brings them back luck. 
I remember a bride who wore her grandmother’s 
wedding dress of richest sapphire blue velvet, 
stiff with gold embroidery ; on her head was a 
small high cap of the same from which floated 
a long veil of delicate rosy gauze; she was 
brilliant with diamond brooches, pins, and 
bracelets, and she wore three massive gold 
watches, their long chains being twisted round 
her neck ; her fingers were stained with henna 
and tipped with gold leaf. Only women are 
present at the wedding, the one man allowed in 
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being the bridegroom, who then, for the first 
and last time in his life, sees the unveiled faces 
of many women. The guests generally bring 
with them other dresses, into which they change 
at intervals. ‘Trays of lemonade and very rich 
sweetmeats are carried round from time to time, 
and over all rises the high, shrill wedding-cry. 

At about ten o’clock the bride is escorted in 
procession to another room where the bridegroom 
is awaiting her, probably in a state of intense 
nervous excitement. The bride is obliged to 
walk very slowly, thereby signifying her reluct- 
ance to quit her old home and her maiden estate ; 
her eyes are fast closed, and her hands are held 
up before her face, the palms turned inwards. 
She is supported by her nearest relations, some 
of whom carry lighted candles, while one holds 
over her head a naked sword, to show that the 
men-folk of her own family will protect her if 
her husband is unkind. With slow reluctant 
step the bride advances up the room, and is 
seated at the bridegroom’s side; he lifts the 
veil and passes his hand gently over her face to 
show that she now belongs to him. More 
refreshments are handed round, and then the 
married pair are allowed to go to their own 
room. Then, and not till then, may the bride 
open her eyes and look at the man to whom she 
is married. 
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The wedding festivities are kept up all night 
by the guests, and well-to-do Moslems keep 
open houses for a week afterwards, during which 
time the bride entertains a succession of relations, 
both old and new, who come to bring her gifts 
and to examine and admire her clothes and 
jewels. She does not leave the house for eight 
days. In very few cases do the Palestinian 
Moslems take a second wife. In every Moslem 
home of which I knew anything the wife very 
soon became the managing director, the children 
and all household affairs being entirely in her 
hands. Moslem women have few rights theo- 
retically, therefore they do not talk about them ; 
they just take them. 

The most individually interesting community 
in Palestine is undoubtedly the Samaritan. They 
say of themselves that they are the Tribe of 
Joseph, descended through Ephraim, but the 
High Priest’s family is of the House of Levi. 
They date their severance from the other tribes 
from the time of Eli, somewhere about the year 
of Creation 3055. ‘They maintain that Mount 
Gerizim, which is still their home, was chosen by 
Moses as the Mount of Blessing and the place of 
the sanctuary, and that the tabernacle remained 
there for six generations of the priesthood ; after 
which the other tribes split off from Joseph, and 
chose Zion as their holy place. The severance 
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was a complete one, and will never be healed. 
The Gospels touch upon the feud which made 
Samaritans and Jews, each entrenched behind 
barriers of pride and hatred, one another’s 
bitterest foes. ‘To this day “‘ the Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” ‘The Romans 
under Czsar Augustus almost exterminated the 
Samaritans, who had offered them a desperate 
but futile resistance, and the Caesar bestowed 
upon Herod the ruins of the Samaritan city. 
Herod rebuilt it, fortified it, and named it 
Sebaste, the Greek rendering of the Czsar’s 
name. It is said that in Sebaste St. John the 
Baptist was martyred, for here Herod often held 
high festival with his “lords and chief estates 
of Galilee,” whereas to Macherus (generally 
named as the place of martyrdom), which is 
east of the Dead Sea, he was wont to repair only 
in times of sickness, for the baths near-by. 
There are not many references to the Samaritans 
in the Gospels, but they could have borne no 
part in the Crucifixion, for the rigid observance 
of their own Passover rites forbade them to join 
in what they considered the heretical practices 
of the Jews. A similar claim is often urged by 
the Yemenite Jews, who declare that they were 
exiled from Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
were still in exile during the Lifetime of our 
Lord ; and it is a curious fact that these Jews 
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first began to return to Palestine in numbers in 
the last century, settling in Siloam. 

Upon Mount Gerizim, overlooking the town 
of Nablous (Shechem), the Samaritans celebrate 
the Passover year by year, according to the 
ancient ritual enjoined by Moses. Nowhere 
else in the world can this Mosaic ceremony be 
seen. ‘Tents are pitched on the plateau at the 
summit, and the Samaritans all assemble there, 
clad in pure white linen, the High Priest being 
distinguished by his robes of yellow silk; all 
alike wear the red turbans which mark out the 
Samaritans: The seven lambs for the sacrifice 
are tethered near at hand; all are males of the 
first year, and are carefully examined both before 
and after the act of sacrifice. At a given signal 
the throats are cut with one swift movement of 
the knife; the knife must not be used twice 
upon a lamb, nor must the victim utter a sound, 
for in either event it would be rendered unfit for 
sacrifice. ‘The blood is deftly caught in a bowl, 
a bunch of hyssop is dipped in it, and every 
lintel and doorpost is smeared with it. The 
lambs are skinned and salted, the foreleg of each 
being set aside for the priests ; the carcases are 
then slung upon poles, and roasted whole in 
large pits which have been brought to a red 
heat in readiness. As sunset draws near, the 
men remove their shoes and stand to pray ; and 
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as the sun’s rim dips behind the horizon a great 
shout goes up: ‘‘ God has passed over 
the Children of Israel, and has smitten the 
Egyptians!’ Each man then girds a towel 
around him, and takes his staff in one hand ; 
and all gather about the seven large baskets in 
which the roasted lambs have been placed ; but 
after a very few mouthfuls, the baskets are 
carried into the tents so that every family may 
eat the Passover together. ‘The flesh is eaten 
with large flat loaves of unleavened bread and 
with bitter herbs; each bone, when stripped 
bare, is thrown whole into the fire. The women 
take no part in the religious ceremony, but share, 
of course, in the passover meal in the tents. 
Anything that is left over is carefully burnt. 
When the meal is over, the Samaritans once 
more meet in the open air outside their tents, 
and wish one another good-night and God-speed 
before they take their rest. 

The greatest treasure of the Samaritans is 
their Codex, which is not the one shown to 
travellers on payment of a fee, but a very ancient 
copy written out on skins of lambs which have 
been offered in sacrifice. It is probably the 
ancient copy of an even more ancient manu- 
script, for many of the Samaritan writings were 
destroyed in early wars; it is kept in a silver 
case and is jealously guarded. The Samaritans 
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have an ancient literature, entirely religious ; 
and they accept only the five Books of Moses. 
They are now a dying people. Marriage out- 
side their own race is absolutely forbidden, and 
this ancient tradition, which they so zealously 
adhere to, seems to support their own claim 
that they are the actual descendants of Joseph, 
unmixed with Gentile blood. In 1914, there 
were said to be fewer than two hundred Sama- 
ritans still living; they may have dwindled 
much since then. But whether few or many, 
they cling with a passionate devotion to their 
ancient home and to the Law which Moses 
enjoined upon their fathers. We cannot with- 
hold from this strange, dying race the tribute of 
sympathy and respect for the faithfulness with 
which, through centuries of suffering, persecution, 
and misunderstanding, they have kept the Law 
and followed the truth as they know it. 
Christianity was born in the East—* the 
disciples were first called Christians in Antioch ” 
—and the Holy Orthodox Church is the Church 
of Palestine and of the Near East generally. It 
embraces within its communion the National 
Churches of ‘Russia, Greece, Serbia, Monte- 
negro, Bulgaria, and Rumania; these are all in 
full communion with the Greek Orthodox or 
Mother Church, but are independent, just as 
the Anglican Communion in America and the 
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Dominions is national, independent, and in 
communion with all other branches of itself. 
The great revival of nationalism in Serbia and 
Rumania has emphasised their independence, 
with curious developments. The Greek Church 
in Palestine for some hundreds of years has 
received a large part of its wealth from property 
in Rumania, which was bestowed upon the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre by early 
Rumanian Princes. The income from these 
lands has now been diverted to the use of the 
Rumanian Church at home, on the grounds that 
it was intended for Church purposes, and not 
for the use of the Greek monks who have 
hitherto had the disposal of it. The result is 
that the Patriarchate of Jerusalem is heavily in 
debt, and has been obliged to sell some of its 
valuable property in Palestine while it is con- 
testing the matter. Another large part of its 
income came from Russia, and through Russian 
pilgrimages, but since 1914 this source likewise 
has run dry. Throughout the years of War, 
the Greek Patriarchate of Jerusalem was obliged 
to borrow large sums at intolerable rates of 
interest in order to keep going at all, and its 
former large benefactions to its own people have 
been cut down, if not entirely abandoned. One 
of the first problems the British Administration 
had to face was the critical position of the 
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Patriarchate, and in order to save it a moratorium 
was proclaimed. Later on, a Commission was 
set up by Sir Herbert Samuel, and a long and 
exhaustive inquiry into the finances of the 
Patriarchate followed. 

The Orthodox Church is certainly the 
Church of the Easterns. Its ritual, so stately 
and ornate, stimulates religious emotion and 
expresses religious devotion in the manner best 
adapted to Eastern minds and Eastern needs. 
The inclination of the Easterns is to mysticism, 
to subtle analysis and argument, to rhetoric and 
(if one may so express it) to outward pomp and 
circumstance. Anything bare, however clean 
and orderly, savours of actual irreverence to 
them, and is entirely alien to their minds ; they 
do not mind their churches being ill-kept and 
dirty, but they will not be docked in ritual or 
decoration. The colour, the movement, the 
incense, the many lamps, the length and 
elaborate ritual of the services, exactly suit the 
Eastern mind, and kindle in it a strong devotional 
sense where, in our own case, the result would 
be weariness and ‘strain. There is a tradition 
that the magnificence of the Greek ceremonial 
was what captivated the Russian people, and 
won their adherence to the Orthodox Church. 
In the year a.D. 992, Czar Vladimir I sent out an 
embassy to examine and report upon the various 
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religious systems of the world, before he com- 
mitted himself and his people to any one 
particular form. The mission, in due time, 
returned, bringing glowing accounts of the 
splendour of St. Sophia and the beauty of the 
elaborate ritual therein used; and so Vladimir 
made his choice. 

The present Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Damianos, has borne office for nearly thirty 
years. His full official title is “The Most 
Blessed and Holy Patriarch of the Holy City, 
Jerusalem, and All Palestine, Syria, Arabia 
beyond Jordan, Cana of Galilee, and Holy 
Zion.” He is the one hundred and thirty-third 
Patriarch in direct line of office. There are five 
Metropolitans and seven Archbishops holding 
office within the Patriarchate; before the War 
all the Diocesans and titular Archbishops, save 
the Archbishop of Ptolemais, resided in or near 
Jerusalem. As the Church of Palestine, the 
Orthodox Church holds the principal rights and 
privileges connected with that. most wonderful 
of buildings, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which is the central Shrine of Christendom. 
These rights and privileges have been confirmed 
to her by Turkish firmans (permits), and have 
been also immeasurably strengthened by time, 
custom, and tradition. The Russian Church in 
Palestine (always far stronger politically as it 
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was politically free) was very jealous of these 
rights, and constantly on the alert to thrust in a 
claim. The undercurrent of jealousy on the 
one hand and fear and suspicion on the other, 
which tormented these two great national 
branches of the Orthodox Church, was plain to 
outsiders, and, unhappily, to none more than the 
Turk, always so astute in assembling all differ- 
ences to suit his own ends. 

For Christians, interest centres in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and this quite apart 
from belief or otherwise in its authenticity ; 
and almost every Christian Communion has its 
holding here, in shrine or chapel. Wonderful 
services take place in the church during the 
Greek Holy Week and Eastertide, the three 
supreme in interest being the Washing of the 
Feet on Holy Thursday, the Holy Fire on 
Easter Eve, and the Easter Midnight Mass. The 
Washing of the Feet is probably one of the few 
survivals of the Miracle Play in which our 
ancestors delighted. It takes place in the court- 
yard of the church, soon after eight in the 
morning. Twelve Archimandrites represent the 
Twelve Apostles, and the Patriarch goes to each 
in turn, a deacon bearing a golden basin and 
ewer behind him; he kneels to wash, dry, and 
kiss the right foot of each one, and as he rises 
each in turn kisses his hand. The Gospel 
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story is literally enacted throughout, “ St. Peter ” 
vigorously protesting in his turn. This being 
ended, the Patriarch again puts on his crown and 
jewels, which he had laid aside for the Washing 
of the Feet, and steps across to a small square 
platform placed directly under a big olive 
branch which has been suspended from a 
window in the convent above; three of the 
Archimandrites lay themselves down in attitudes 
of sleep upon the steps of the platform, and the 
story of the Agony in the Garden is enacted. 
You have only to watch the faces of the silent 
crowds to realise how intensely real to them is 
every word and action in this service ; it brings 
home to their simple and unquestioning minds 
Christ’s Agony and Passion as nothing else 
could do. The East has not yet outgrown its 
love of picture and of story. . 

All the excitement and emotion of the people 
find expression in the ceremony of the Holy 
Fire, which takes place at noon on Easter Eve, 
Numbers of the Russian pilgrims and others 
who came from distant places, used to sleep in 
the church from Thursday to Saturday night, 
thus ensuring a good place at the Holy Fire and 
at the Midnight Mass. As soon as the doors of 
the church are thrown open at an early hour, 
the waiting crowds pour in, until by ten o’clock 
the rotunda around the Sepulchre itself is so 
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densely packed that the throng must sway with 
one movement, no man can move alone. The 
time until the Patriarch’s arrival is beguiled in 
ways which to the restrained Western view 
seem very strange. Men are hoisted up and 
dance upon the shoulders of the crowd, clapping 
their hands, and passing catches of song from 
group to group, until the sound re-echoes from 
the dome. ‘This is what they sing: 


The Fire has shone, and we have feasted. 

We have visited the Sepulchre of our Lord. 

Our Lord is Jesus Christ. 

Christ came to us, and with His Blood He bought us. 


We are rejoicing to-day, 

And the Jews are sad ! 

O Jews! O Jews! 

Your feast is the feast of monkeys, 

Our feast is the feast of Christ ! 

There is no religion but the religion of Christ ! 


O Virgin, peace be to thee ! 
We have visited the Sepulchre and the church. 
Respond, O ye brethren! Let not our enemies rejoice ! 


O St. George, we have prayed at the Sepulchre ! 

We are Christians, and the candles are carried in our hands ! 
While the pilgrims were praying, 

The Sepulchre was opened and the Holy Fire came forth ! 


The jibe at the Jews reminds me that up to 
1914 no Jew was ever allowed to cross the 
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courtyard of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
though it was a short cut from one part of the 
city to another and, to avoid it, the Jews had to 
make a long detour; but no Jew would have 
dared to show himself there. Only once did a 
Jew pass through the courtyard, trusting to the 
dusk to escape notice ; but he was seen, the cry 
went up, “A Jew, a Jew, is passing by our 
church ! ” and the unhappy intruder was severely 
beaten before the soldiers could rescue him. A 
well-known Jewish author from Europe was 
taken over the church by the then American 
Consul ; his marked features betrayed his race, 
and the Consul said afterwards that he was 
thankful to get him out with no worse trouble 
than angry looks and muttered curses, and that 
he was sure they owed their immunity from 
rough handling to the presence of the American 
kawass, whom he had taken with them as a 
precaution. Once or twice, when Passover week 
coincided with the Greek Easter, certain low 
Greeks raised the old, old cry that the Jews had 
stolen a Christian child, to mingle his blood with 
their sacrifice. The danger in this was that the 
charge, which could never be traced to any one 
source, was absolutely believed in by the 
ignorant, and added fuel to the age-long hatred 
existing between the sons of Zion and the sons 
of Greece. In the East, it is not what has 
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happened that matters, but what people think 
or say has happened. 

To return to the ceremony of the Holy Fire. 
Just before midday the doors of the shrine 
enclosing the Holy Sepulchre are closed and 
sealed by a Greek, an Armenian, and a Fran- 
ciscan monk ; in our time, the Moslem guardians 
of the church had also to add their seal. At 
twelve, the great bells of the church burst out, 
and as they clamour and jangle overhead the 
excitement of the crowd rises to white heat. 
Then the golden doors of the Ikonostasis in the 
Greek cathedral open, and the Patriarch’s pro- 
cession passes slowly out into the church. 
When the Patriarch reaches the shrine of the 
Sepulchre, his outer robe, crown, and jewels are 
taken off by two deacons ; the seals on the doors 
are broken, and he goes in alone. A breathless 
silence falls. on all, the crowd rustling and 
swaying like a grove of trees while it waits for 
the supreme moment when the Fire will appear. — 
Then, suddenly, two bunches of flaming candles 
are thrust through the holes pierced in the 
marble walls of the shrine; one hole belongs 
to the Greeks and one to the Armenians. The 
great bells burst out again. A Greek priest 
pushes his way through the crowd somehow, 
waving bunches of flaring candles above his 
head, on his way to kindle the lamp in the Greek 
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cathedral. Runners, specially chosen for their 
swiftness, follow, the crowd somehow managing 
to give a little before their impetuous haste ; 
one takes the Fire to the Armenian Church, 
another to Bethlehem, another to Jaffa. Before 
the War, there was always a Russian steamer 
waiting at Jaffa, steam up, to bear the Fire 
straight to Russia. 

Meanwhile, within the church, the scene is 
wonderful, unique. Every person there bears a 
taper, or a bunch of tapers, and the flame is 
passed on from person to person until every 
taper is alight, and dense clouds of smoke rise 
upwards to the dome from the innumerable 
little darting tongues of fire. The people are 
beside themselves with joyous frenzy; they 
bathe their clothes and faces in the flame, they 
clasp it to their breasts, they shout and sing. 
They say, “It is the Holy Fire, it springs 
from Christ’s own tomb, when the Patriarch 
prays and rubs it with his hand. It cannot 
burn us who believe!” I can only say that we 
never heard of a case of burning, and we went 
often to this ceremony, and our Orthodox and 
Armenian servants every year. People sitting 
in the balconies in the dome lower their candles 
by long strings, and those in the body of the 
church light these for them. When the Patri- 
arch leaves the church, two lighted candles 
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being carried before him, the great doors of the 
church are opened, and the crowd straggles out 
into the brilliant sunshine. 

People—wise people from the West—regard 
this ceremony of the Holy Fire with mingled 
feelings; they think it is superstitious, unseemly, 
even wrong. They forget that it has been held, 
year by year, for centuries in just this same way ; 
that Crusaders and pilgrims believed in it then 
just as pilgrims and people do now, and surely 
custom and the faith of centuries do count for 
something in the world, even if manifested in a 
form not understood by the West. The re- 
markable ceremonies of the Orthodox Church 
mean a great deal to the unlettered masses, who 
must be taught pictorially for a long time to 
come. ‘The educated regard them in much the 
same way that we do. My Mother once asked 
a Greek Bishop why the Orthodox clergy did 
not explain to the people that the Holy Fire 
was only a beautiful symbol? ‘“‘ Madam,” he 
replied, ‘“‘ if we did they would tear us in pieces— 
and still they would believe in it.” One Lent, 
the Patriarch Gerasimos, saint and scholar, did 
try to teach the people what the service meant. 
They were shocked and angered beyond belief, 
and even went so far as to lock him out of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre on Easter Eve. 
He died before the next Easter came round, and 
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every one declared that God had punished him 
for his blasphemous teaching. 

The Abyssinian services seem more strange 
than any to a Western spectator. On Ascension 
Day they hold a service which they call ‘“‘ Hunting 
the Devil.” It takes place in their church 
outside the city, which is circular in form, a 
large sanctuary in the centre absorbing nearly 
all the space. One priest takes the part of the 
Evil One, and is stationed inside the church, 
the doors of which are locked by him. The 
Abbot and his clergy, choir, and acolytes, all 
fully robed, walk in procession to the doors of 
the church, upon which the Abbot beats with 
his staff, crying aloud, “ Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in!” The 
priest from within calls back in mocking tones, 
** Who is the King of Glory?” The Abbot and 
choir chant in reply, “ It is the Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory!” This is repeated 
thrice ; then the priest inside unlocks the doors 
and the procession surges into the church and 
gives chase to him. When he has been caught 
and chastised, the service is continued in the 
church. A friend and I once tried to attend 
this service, which was due to begin at eight in 
the morning. When we arrived at the church 
soon after seven, in our determination to see all 
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that was to be seen, we were told that the Abbot 
had been unable to sleep, so he had awakened 
his clergy at three, and held the service then. 
It was just over, and they had all gone back to 
bed. 

They are a strange people, the Abyssinians ; 
they are proud and fanatical in their beliefs, and 
are probably the oldest Christian nation in the 
world, their conversion having taken place in 
the fourth century A.D., and they have never 
changed their faith. They allow polygamy, but 
not the eating of swine’s flesh ; Pilate is one of 
their saints because he said, ‘‘ I am innocent of 
the Blood of this Just Man.” ‘Their artists 
portray all their saints as black and all their 
devils as white, which, when you come to think 
of it, is entirely reasonable. Their ecclesiastical 
robes are old and curious; they wear high 
crowns of velvet overlaid with gold and silver ; 
they use the ancient Egyptian sistra in their 
services ; and their midnight procession upon 
the roof of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Easter takes place under large velvet umbrellas. 

The Armenian church in the city is one of 
the most beautiful of all, and it is kept as spot- 
lessly clean as heart could wish. The Armenian 
Patriarch holds their ceremony of the Washing 
of the Feet in the chancel of this church, which 
is large and well raised like a stage. There is 
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a wonderful old throne in the church, facing the 
sanctuary, which is never used, as the Armenians 
believe it is occupied by St. James himself at 
certain times. Sermons hold a definite place in 
the Armenian services, and every year, before 
the Holy Fire, the Armenian Patriarch preaches 
about it to his people, reminding them that 
it is symbolical rather than actual. All the 
Armenians can read, and consequently they look 
down very much upon the members of the 
Orthodox and other Churches who cannot. The 
old embroideries in this church are very beautiful, 
and the shrine in which is buried the head of 
St. James is a marvel of antique inlaid work in 
silver, ivory, and mother-of-pearl. ‘The deacons 
wear silver crowns at the great ceremonies. 
The wives of Turkish officials used to attend the 
various Easter ceremonies with great interest, 
the Pasha of Jerusalem having his own balcony 
in one of the arches of the rotunda in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, just as all the foreign 
consuls had. One year, when we were attending 
the Armenian ceremony of the Washing of the 
Feet, we were surprised to see the wife of the 
then Pasha, closely veiled, seated in the pulpit 
and immediately overlooking the chancel; she 
had two ladies with her, and a Turkish soldier 
was stationed on the pulpit steps. We were told 
afterwards that she was dissatisfied with the 
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front place reserved for her in the body of the 
church, and had demanded that a chair should 
be placed for her in the pulpit, whence she 
overlooked the entire church. She was the 
wife of the Turkish Governor, and they were 
Armenians, subjects of Turkey ; they dared not 
refuse the insolent request, but oh, what bitter- 
ness it bred in every Armenian heart that day ! 

My Father always shared Archbishop 
Benson’s belief that the Eastern Churches, 
raised and restored and reinvigorated, would 
be the great missioners to the Moslems and 
the Jews. All his long years in the East, and all 
his intercourse with the Eastern Churches, went 
to strengthen this belief. He thought, too, that 
the Eastern Churches would be the chief means 
of breaking down the hard wall of Jewish 
prejudice and pride. He often said that as a 
result of a great war, the Jews would come back 
to Palestine as a people, but in unbelief, and 
that there the veil would be rent away from their 
hearts. The first part of his prophecy is even 
now coming true. 

I have just touched in passing upon faults 
which are urged against the Church of Palestine, 
and often with too much truth. But we need 
to remember that all these things, however 
wretched and disgraceful, are what one may call 
accretions: they are not the Church, they are 
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the sins of individual members of a deeply 
wounded body. That Church itself has been a 
thing of splendour, with its long roll of saints 
and martyrs and Fathers ; its unshakable fidelity 
to the old Councils. If we cannot acquit it of 
indifference and laziness and neglect (and these 
are terrible charges to bring against a Church), 
let us pause, stone in hand, and think of what its 
history has been under centuries of Turkish 
rule. Surely the wonder is, not that it is faint 
and wounded and perplexed, but that it exists 
at all. It has fought the battle of all Christendom 
by simply holding on; and cases of apostasy 
from its fold are so rare that they are really 
negligible. If we stop to consider this Church’s 
history, even a very few pages of it, we shall for 
very shame lay down that stone. 


CHAPTER XI 


WAR AND PEACE IN PALESTINE 


A NEw page in the history of Palestine has been 
turned with its liberation by England. The tale 
of that campaign is too well known to need re- 
telling here, yet its importance, both in relation 
to Palestine and to the world at large, should 
not be forgotten. It has been overshadowed by 
the magnitude of events upon the Western front, 
and so many have failed to grasp its full signifi- 
cance ; moreover, the bewildering rapidity with 
which the Turk was swept off the face of the 
land deceived some into thinking that it had 
been a comparatively easy task. No greater 
mistake could possibly be made. The Palestine 
campaign was as hard as any ever fought by 
England. The Turk and the German were 
strong in the land, defences and entrenchments, 
well devised and cunningly placed, were every- 
where ; and though the people were longing for, 
and indeed expecting, England to come to their 
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suspected of harbouring pro-Ally, and especially 
pro-English, sympathies suffered considerably. 
Thus there was little local help to be counted 
on. There were also immense difficulties of 
transport and commissariat in a land that was 
practically roadless, whose natural waters chiefly 
ran to waste, whose trees had fallen like poppy- 
heads under Turco-German rule, and whose 
harvests had been ruthlessly annexed to supply 
German needs in the West. Everything the 
British Army required, from tanks to safety-pins, 
had to be brought across the desert ; our men 
laid the railway line as they advanced, and 
brought water in pipes from Egypt over the same 
inhospitable wastes. Thus was fulfilled the 
old Moslem saying that when the Waters of 
Egypt flowed into Palestine the land would be 
conquered. 

So swift was the advance under Lord Allenby 
that the men who took Jerusalem in the bitter 
wind and driving rain of December were, in 
many cases, still wearing their summer kit and 
shorts, in which they had crossed the desert 
and fought near Gaza; many of them had left 
their overcoats behind, that they might travel 
the lighter up those rocky, trackless hills around 
Jerusalem. ‘They were absolutely unprepared 
for the change of scenery and climate, and they 
suffered more than we can realise. How they 
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mastered those hills, how they rushed mules 
and guns and transport up to Jerusalem, fighting 
every inch of the way—for the Turk also is a 
stubborn fighter—is a story whose splendour 
can never fade. To those who know Palestine, 
her climate and her rocks, her narrow valleys 
and uncharted hills, the feat seems well-nigh 
incredible. But these were the men who had 
fought in Gallipoli, and had kept that dreary 
vigil on the marches of Egypt ; worthy descen- 
dants they were of those who fought at Cre¢y 
and Agincourt, at Plassey and Albuera, at 
Maiwand, Rorke’s Drift, and Inkerman ! 

When the people of Jerusalem understood 
that they were free after four years’ tyranny, 
they hailed it as a miracle, a direct revelation of 
the Power of God. Within two hours of the 
reading of General Allenby’s Proclamation from 
the steps of the citadel, the shops were dis- 
playing their choicest wares, which had been 
hidden during the four years’ terror, and the 
streets were filled with excited crowds of men 
and women in their best clothes, which they 
had put by with touching faith to wear on “ the 
day the English come.” Every heart and every 
home was thrown open to the deliverers. An 
English soldier could do no wrong, because he 
was English. Great temptation must have lain 
in these exuberant, even reckless, welcomes for 
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men fagged out and, in most cases, lacking even 
the elementary comforts of military life. We 
can never be proud enough of our men, nor 
grateful enough to them, when we recall the 
fact that not one took advantage of the people’s 
confidence, and that to-day, the honour of the 
English soldier stands higher in Palestine than 
it did when he was but a name there. The 
frenzy of delight first shown at Jerusalem, was 
repeated at Nazareth, at Beyrout, at Damascus, 
at Es-Salt ; at every place, indeed, which was 
set free by British troops. I do not fear the 
charge of exaggeration when I say that from 
first to last no English soldier took advantage 
of the unreserved gratitude, admiration, and 
enthusiasm of the Palestinians. Whether they 
came from the farthest limit of the Empire, or 
from some crowded London street, in all cir- 
cumstances and at all times they bore themselves 
as gentlemen. They showed themselves reverent 
of the sanctity of the Holy Land, compassionate 
of the sufferings of the people. They upheld in 
all simplicity the highest ideal of Christian men 
and Christian soldiers. 

Time after time, in their passage through the 
country on the heels of the flying Turk, they 
burdened themselves with little starving, some- 
times dying, children, whom they picked up 
by the way, of whose family and home no trace 
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appeared. They washed and fed them, even 
clothed them with quaint effect in Army shirts, 
taking care of them with infinite kindness, 
amusement, and interest, until the opportunity 
came of handing them over to some established 
centre of relief. One such waif was compelled 
by circumstances to accompany the Army for 
some weeks. Proudly he wore his Army shirt 
and a tarboosh (fez) ; he learnt to say “ Please ”’ 
and “‘ Thank you ” on all occasions, to answer 
to the name of “ Bill,” and to sing the three first 
lines of ‘“‘ God save the King.” When he was 
handed over to a relief centre, he was utterly 
heartbroken at being taken from his soldier 
friends. 

This is how the people of Palestine wrote 
of the English soldiers. I quote from some of | 
the letters received from Arab friends during the 
months following the liberation of Jerusalem : 

‘You cannot imagine the great ecstasy the 
people had when the English came into Jerusalem. 
They felt they were freed from the Turkish 
yoke.” ‘‘ Everybody feels so much relieved 
since the British took hold of the land. One 
feels to be in safe hands, that are Christians not 
in name only but in deed too.”’ “ It was simply 
grand to see the English take Jerusalem. ‘The 
day they came in was a great festival to us all. 
They really saved our lives. If you could see 
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what a change the British made here. You can 
now see everybody happy.” ‘I feel so glad 
and relieved since the English soldiers entered 
Jerusalem. I feel so glad to hear the troops 
speaking English instead of hearing Turkish and 
German.” These extracts are from letters 
written by Arab girls. One of them served as a 
nurse in a Turkish red crescent hospital, which 
was run by German nuns; rations were very 
short, even for the staff, and this girl, who was 
put to nurse some British wounded as she knew 
English so well, used to save whatever she could 
from her own meals and smuggle it in to them 
when she came on duty. 

Here are some letters from Arab men—all 
Old St. George’s Boys, by the way : 

“Everything has changed from oppression 
and persecution into liberty.” ‘I for one will 
do everything in my power to help the soldiers, 
who were our rescuers from the clutches of 
despotism and anarchism. Whatever little I do 
for them, I find it insignificant compared to the 
gigantic and most dangerous work they have 
cheerfully achieved for our sakes, and to tell you 
the truth, we do not deserve such a sacrifice.” 
(The writer of this was imprisoned for a long 
time, on account of his pro-English sympathies.) 
“* Oh, how sorry I was in the War. I pray every 
day to God to bring us the English. He brought 
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us the English, and defeated the Turkish flag. 
Now is everybody free. Free is a dear word.” 
(The writer of this was an Armenian woman.) 
All through the Holy Land are scattered the 
graves of our English dead who, in many ages 
and in many wars, gave their lives for her. 
Around Nazareth lie the soldiers of Edward I., 
men of a very small but valiant army which beat 
a great host of Saracens, and sent it smarting 
back to Egypt. At Acre rest other men of 
England, amongst them those who, under Sidney 
Smith, held that city’s crumbling walls against 
the full force of Napoleon’s arm, and broke his. 
destiny. From Acre down to Jaffa, the way of 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion’s army was written down 
in graves of English dead. Within the Mosque 
El-Aksa lie two English Knights. Outside the 
door of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre sleeps 
Philip d’Aubigny, one of that immortal band 
who won for us the Great Charter of our liberty. 
In every Crusade were found English soldiers, 
and the land is strewn with their forgotten 
graves. Thus England has taken seizin of 
Palestine throughout the ages. And let us never 
forget this thing, which makes her record in 
Palestine different from that of every other 
nation—she is the one country that has fought 
the battle of Palestine time and again, without 
serving any interest of her own. She has shed 
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her blood freely a score of times in Palestine 
and for Palestine. She alone has never wrung 
from Palestine reward and advantage for herself. 
No wonder that the people of Palestine want 
England only, and no other! No wonder that 
their idea of absolute good faith is summed up 
in the common expression, ‘‘ On the word of the 
English, it is true!” In the First Crusade, 
Christian, Moslem, and Jew were ranged against 
each other, and none received much mercy at 
the other’s hand. In this Crusade, Christian, 
Moslem, and Jew have fought side by side, 
united by a common hope and a common aim— 
the liberation of the land that is holy to us all. 
Whether the Cross stands at the head of this 
grave or of that, matters little now, where all 
divisions cease. All rest, as they served and as 
they died, in the shelter of the Flag of the 
fourfold Cross. 


I, with uncovered head, 

Salute the sacred dead 
Who went and who returned not.—Say not so! 
Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way ; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave ; 
No ban of endless night exiles the brave ; 

And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 


If I seem to dwell overlong upon this aspect 
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of a big subject, it is because it bears so weightily 
upon the whole. | 

It may be asked, What benefits has England 
brought to Palestine, other than the very sub- 
stantial one of expelling the Turk? They are 
many ; but I will touch on one or two only of 
the most emphatic. First, there is the installation 
of the fresh-water system at Jerusalem. The 
Turks held Palestine for over four centuries, 
and slowly squeezed it dry. The English took 
Jerusalem in December, 1917, and in June, 
1918, fresh water was pouring into the cisterns 
and reservoirs of the city at the rate of 250,000 
gallonsa day. The denying of water to Palestine 
was part of a deliberate plan on the part of the 
Turk. Many years ago, the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts offered to install a water system sufficient 
for the city’s needs, and also, at another time, 
to build a breakwater at Jaffa, where there is no 
harbour and the landing is notoriously risky. 
Both these splendid offers were refused by the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, for the remarkable reason 
that there were already too many foreigners in 
Palestine, and if the landing at Jaffa were made 
safe and easy, and the Holy City plentifully 
supplied with water, people would pour in 
in such numbers that he would not be able to 
do as he liked in his own dominions. 

The story of the Jerusalem water supply is 
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one of the romances of our day. The Royal 
Engineers found in December, 1917, that the 
sole water supply for Jerusalem consisted of 
water from the previous year’s rains, caught in 
cisterns of varying capacity and generally of 
doubtful cleanliness, and of a small pipe line 
from the Pools of Solomon and Artas (said to be 
the Garden of the Song of Solomon), which 
delivered water at Jerusalem in an open reservoir 
between the railway station and the city. This 
reservoir was at a considerably lower level than 
the carriage road that skirted it. It was esti- 
mated that the whole water storage of the Holy 
City did not exceed 360,000,000 gallons for the 
year, and, of course, this amount was variable, 
as it depended almost entirely upon the rainfall. 
The pipe supply was estimated at 40,000 gallons 
delivered at Bethlehem and 40,000 at Jerusalem, 
daily, a ridiculous division considering the rela- 
tive populations of these two places. Moreover, 
it was by no means regular in delivery. To 
the Turk, water was water whether clean or 
dirty ; and during the War even less care than 
usual was taken over the Jerusalem water supply. 

The British Army had not been in Jerusalem 
a fortnight before the authorities realised that 
the water supply was ridiculously inadequate for 
the needs of the civilian population, let alone 
those of the Army of Occupation. Early in 
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January a minute examination was made of the 
means of increasing the supply before the hot 
weather began. In the Wadi Arrub, between 
Jerusalem and Hebron, the R.E. found an 
ancient underground system of aqueducts, dating 
from the time of Herod, which had been allowed 
to fall into disuse, with the result that a large 
quantity of fresh water was running to waste in 
the valley, only a small proportion being utilised 
for irrigation purposes by the fellahin. This 
ancient system was carefully examined, and 
judged sufficient ; but owing to the heavy rains, 
which always hold up building and other out- 
door occupations in Palestine, it was impossible 
to begin the work until the middle of April, 
1918. On the 18th of June, the first supply of 
fresh water was delivered at Jerusalem by this 
system, restored and extended. This, though a 
wonderful step forward in the story of Jerusalem, 
does not constitute the last word in the water 
supply, which must, for years to come, engage 
the anxious attention of English engineers ; but 
a fair beginning has been made. 

Roads and railways have been made or 
repaired ; transport has been improved and 
extended ; trade has increased ; agriculture is 
encouraged and judiciously assisted; a just 
taxation is imposed, though with mercy and 
understanding in cases of proven difficulty ; the 
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law courts are open to all, and the serene pro- 
tection of English justice is assured to the 
peasant, who cannot pay, equally with the man 
of wealth and influence. “‘ To no man will we 
sell, or deny, or delay justice,” has been the 
foundation of English Law since 1216; now, 
after seven hundred years, the gospel of even- 
handed justice has come to Palestine. 

Two vital problems attend the future of the 
Holy Land. They are the revival of Islam and 
the rise of Zionism. 

During the War, Christians and Moslems 
fought side by side on many fronts in perfect 
comradeship ; the loyalty of Moslem India 
none has yet impugned, and the welcome ex- 
tended by Moslems in Palestine, Syria, Africa, 
and Arabia to England was as striking as it was 
spontaneous and sincere. This spirit of unity 
we need to preserve and to deepen. The day 
of Islam is not over; it is a creed which is full 
of attraction, not only because of the actual 
good in it, but also because it makes such slight 
demands upon slothful human nature. More- 
over, there is no colour bar amongst Moslems. 
To them, a Moslem is a Moslem, no matter what 
may be his colour or his position or his social 
standing. Most, if not all, of the old Moslem 
families have a sable quartering, but no one 
thinks the less of their descendants for that 
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reason. No wonder that Islam is growing 
apace in Africa! Islam in Palestine is not aggres- 
sivély anti-Christian ; toleration and respect for 
religious liberty are quite compatible with its 
creed to-day, despite the Turkish record in 
Armenia. For many centuries the Christian 
holy places in Palestine were completely in the 
power of Islam, and were not destroyed. We 
must remember this aspect of it now, when 
many of its sacred shrines have been given into 
Christian keeping. 

A graver problem is the attitude of Zionism. 
This is a materialistic movement, nationalistic 
and acquisitive in spirit, but not religious. If 
Zionism were a religious force we should respect 
it as such, and welcome it, even if we disagreed 
with it; but the study of Zionist literature and 
speeches only drives home the melancholy con- 
viction that it is non-religious in origin, in theory, 
and in scope. Conversation with Zionists 
impresses the same fact upon the inquirer. 
Theodore Herzl was an idealist, I know; but 
he is dead. 

A very prominent Zionist, the friend and 
fellow-worker of Herzl, was lecturing on Zionism 
in Jerusalem, some years before the War. After 
the lecture he was asked, “‘ If you gain Palestine 
what will be the position of the natives there, 
under Zionist rule?”’ He replied, ‘“‘ We shall 
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always want hewers of wood and drawers of 
water!” Another member of his audience then 
inquired, “If you do not intend to restore the 
old Jewish worship, with its rites and sacrifices, 
and yet have no belief in a Messiah to come, 
what have you then to offer?” “ That,” he 
answered, with admirable honesty, “is our 
weakness. We see no farther than that (7.e. the 
return).”” Another leading Zionist said to me 
once, just before he went out to Palestine, 
“We do not care about religion or the holy 
places, we want the land. There will be 
religion for those who want it—and there will be 
the land for those who want that !” 

The utterances of certain leading Zionists 
have thoroughly alarmed Arab susceptibilities, 
and have thus contributed to the difficulty of 
applying the Mandate in Palestine. Dr. Weiz- 
mann’s statement, as given in the first Report of 
the Carlsbad Zionist Conference, cannot be said 
to be reassuring to Arab or neutral feelings. 
“‘T declare that by a Jewish National Home we 
meant the creation in Palestine of such conditions 
as should enable us to establish between fifty 
and sixty thousand Jews per annum there, and 
to establish them on the land. . . . That there 
should be ultimately such conditions that 
Palestine should be just as Jewish as America 
is American and England is English.” Dr. 
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Eder, Chairman of the Zionist Commission in 
Jerusalem, stated in 1921, that “there can be 
only one National Home in Palestine, and that 
a Jewish one, and no equality in partnership 
between Jews and Arabs, but a Jewish pre- 
dominance as soon as the numbers of the 
race are sufficiently increased.” Mr. Herbert 
Sidebotham has written that “It is desired 
to encourage Jewish immigration by every 
means, and at the same time to discourage the 
immigration of the Arabs.” 

To the Arabs of Palestine, whether Christian 
or Moslem, such statements imply a common 
danger, and Zionism has united them as nothing 
else could have done. When the publication of 
the first Zionist Political Report appeared to the 
Arabs to make the claim that the famous “ Balfour 
Declaration ” actually embodied the handiwork 
of the Zionists,* the whole Arab population was 
profoundly moved, and they determined to 
protest immediately to the British Government. 
The statement by Dr. Weizmann that he was 
“mainly responsible for the appointment of 
Sir Herbert Samuel to Palestine. We put him 


* “ Many different versions of the suggested formula were 
drafted by various members of the Political Committee. ... 
On July 18th, Lord Rothschild forwarded it to Mr. Balfour. 
... Finally . .. all obstacles were overcome, and on 
November 2nd, 1917, the Foreign Secretary, Mr Balfour, sent 
to Lord Rothschild the approved formula,” (Political Report, 
No. 1, p. 12 et seq.) 
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in that position, . . . he is our Samuel, he is the 
product of our Judaism,” definitely increased 
Arab resentment, and also added to the diffi- 
culties of the first High Commissioner’s position 
in Palestine. Two Arab Delegations, composed 
of leading Arab Christians and Moslems in 
Palestine, were sent over to England to lay the 
Arab case before the Home Government. Mr. 
Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, received 
them with the utmost courtesy and kindliness, 
but both the Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) 
and Lord Balfour refused to meet them. This 
was unfortunate, as, directly it was known in 
Palestine, every Arab was convinced that they 
refused to meet the Arab Delegations only 
because they had no answer to the Arab case. 
Nothing will ever wipe out that impression. 
The situation remains more or less as it was. 
‘But the appointment of Lord Plumer did more 
to allay suspicion and irritation in Palestine than 
anything else could have done. The Arabs 
interpreted it as an evidence of the English 
Government’s desire to deal justly with all parties 
in Palestine, in applying the Mandate; and they 
were pleased that one of the foremost Englishmen 
of the day should have been sent out to them. 
Lord Plumer’s handling of the Maltese problem 
well fitted him for tackling that of Palestine. 
Personally, I think that the “ Balfour Declara- 
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tion”? should be read and considered in con- 
junction with the statesmanlike Proclamation of 
Lord Allenby on the delivery of Jerusalem ; but 
so much agitation, bitterness, and recrimination 
has circulated round the former that it has 
absorbed the whole attention of everybody. It 
is worth while entering them here. 

The “ Balfour Declaration,” dated Nov. 2, 
IQI7: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object ; it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights or political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country.” 

Lord Allenby’s Proclamation, dated Dec. 11, 
IQI7: 

“To the inhabitants of Jerusalem the Blessed, and the 
people dwelling in the vicinity. The defeat inflicted upon 
the Turks by the troops under my command has resulted in 
the occupation of your city by my forces. I therefore here 
and now proclaim it to be under martial law, under which 
form of administration it will remain so long as military 
considerations make it necessary. However, lest any of you 
should be alarmed by reason of your experience at the hands 
of the enemy who has retired, I hereby inform you that it is 
my desire that every person should pursue his lawful business 
without fear of interruption. 

“ Furthermore, since your City is regarded with affection 
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by the adherents of three of the great religions of mankind, 
and its soil has been consecrated by the prayers and pil- 
grimages of multitudes of devout people of these three 
religions for many centuries, therefore do I make known to 
you that every sacred building, monument, holy spot, shrine, 
traditional site, endowment, pious bequest, or customary 
place of prayer, of whatsoever form of the three religions, 
will be maintained and protected according to the existing 
customs and beliefs of those to whose faiths they are sacred.” 

I am sure that if the Arab and the Zionist 
had considered these two pronouncements in 
conjunction with each other, as they should be 
considered, instead of concentrating all their 
attention upon one, it would have prevented 
much misunderstanding by both of the aims 
and intentions of the British Government. It 
would also have prevented the one side from 
instructing, and the other from criticising, the 
country to whom both owe their chance to make 
good. It is, after all, the Arab and the Zionist 
who are on trial before the world ; not the good 
faith of England. 

There is another point of danger centred in 
the Holy City, which adds to the immediate 
anxiety of the day, but is bound in time to 
contribute to the Peace of Jerusalem. I mean 
the gathering there of all those Branches of the 
Church Catholic, diverse and differing, some of 
whose age-long animosities even we have seen 
smoothed down in the little, little span of one 
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generation. History, we know, is not a tumbling 
torrent of chances, but an ordered sequence of 
events; therefore we must believe that the 
presence of the Churches at Jerusalem is in 
preparation for some tremendous Act of God. 
All the Churches then are waiting, gathered 
with one accord in one place; and first in 
age and venerable estate is the Holy Orthodox 
Church, the Church of Palestine, the Church of 
Athanasius, of Basil, and of Chrysostom the 
Golden-tongued. The place of the Church of 
Rome amongst the rest in Palestine is different 
from that of the other Churches, possibly even 
more difficult ; and here I desire to speak with 
all diffidence and gentleness of intention. Her 
pride, both temporal and spiritual, her claims, 
her magnificent powers of organisation and self- 
government, her wealth, all combine to isolate 
her in the sisterhood of the Churches. She 
seems neither to court nor to welcome unity, 
except it be the unity of an acknowledged 
supremacy. ‘Thus we have in Palestine the 
strange situation of the Eastern Churches and 
the great Anglican Communion all seeking to con- 
tribute their note towards the desired harmony 
of mutual peace and fellowship, and the Church 
of Rome standing apart from their company, 
actually the one dissenter amongst the Churches. 

It may appear to some that all these great 
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claims and counterclaims, these problems and 
perplexities, of peoples and of creeds, can never 
be sorted out into harmony. On every side lies 
a tangled mass of contradiction, suspicion, and 
bitterness. It is utterly hopeless to interfere ; 
better far for England to leave the Palestine 
problem to resolve itself. I have heard people 
argue in this way—people at home, that is. 
What is the truth of the matter? Should 
England leave Palestine ? 

** England,” said Lord Palmerston, “‘ is strong 
enough to bear consequences.” 

Big words, these ; so big, indeed, that they 
might seem almost the echo of an empty pride 
were it not that history supports, endorses, proves 
them with a completeness beyond denial. Sober 
and deliberate words they are, which may be 
commended to that section of our countrymen 
whose favourite theme, whose parrot cry is, 
“Economy, economy! Clear out of Meso- 
potamia! Abandon Palestine!” Day and night 
they shriek in the ears of a bewildered public, 
“Why should the British taxpayer (that sacred 
being !) be burdened with Mandates? Are we 
to clear up all the muddles that the Turk has 
left? Economy is what we want; it is our 
standard of worth and of achievement. Never 
mind efficiency, never mind honour!” Oh, the 


utter rottenness of soul that can translate Empire 
Z 
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into terms of money, and weigh England’s 
honour against a little gold! Still we hide 
amongst us Ananias and Sapphira, and forget the 
judgment that hangs over every money-lover, 
“Thy money perish with thee ! ” 

_Every one of us cherishes at heart a dogged 
belief in thé calling and destiny of England. 
This faith is a centre of life to every true-born 
English man and woman, though they may hide 
it, may even sometimes, with a queer twisted 
shyness, deny it. Without this burning, vital 
faith there would have been no Shakespeare, no 
Raleigh, Wolfe, or Milton, no Hampden, no 
Nelson, no England, no Empire. But there are 
also those—a handful only, but a noisy handful— 
who would sacrifice even England to the fetish 
of Economy; and perhaps these “ practical ” 
minds will consider just three motives of urgency 
as an excuse for spending money to save lives. 

The main avenue of attack upon Palestine 
has always been across the desert. If we read 
the history of Palestine, we shall find this in- 
contestably proved over and over again, in all 
its periods and phases. But what if the next 
war is to be, as we are told it must be, a war in 
the air? Even then the wide desert spaces are 
vital as a base for provision and attack. Palestine 
lies at the junction of the Eastern air-routes. If 
we study the map of the world in relation to the 
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Empire and its commitments, we shall find in it 
good reason why we should hold Palestine. I 
loathe and fly from those words, “‘ the next war.” 
That is why I say that the greatest hope against 
war, and the only chance that Palestine has 
to rebuild itself, is that England, strong and 
prepared, should hold and guard it at these 
gateways of attack. If England were to abandon 
Palestine to any one who could pay for the 
responsibilities she shirked ; if she were to leave 
the Zionist question at its acutest stage, and shut 
her ears to the voices of the Arab world ; if she 
did indeed abase herself to such degree to save 
a little money, then within a couple of genera- 
tions, at the most, she would have to wage again 
the same bitter fight for the liberation of Palestine, 
spend more splendid lives that cannot be spared— 
and spend more of the taxpayers’ money, too. 
“England is strong enough to bear conse- 
quences,” said Lord Palmerston. But a greater 
Englishman than Palmerston once said, “‘ When 
God wants a hard thing done, He tells it to His 
Englishmen.” And the same prophet, John 
Milton, looking down the ages with eyes that 
were blind only to the things of sense, warned 
our faltering generation of its charge. ‘‘ Now 
once again God is decreeing to begin some 
new and wonderful period; what does He do 
but reveal Himself to His servants, and as His 
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manner is first to His Englishmen; I say, as 
His manner is first to us, though we mark not 
the method of His counsels, and are unworthy.” 
Thechoice is before us; reallyaverysimpleone. 
We can, with open and ungrudging heart, elect 
to pay the price for Palestine, or we can choose 
the thirty pieces of silver, the price of infamy. 
It is hard to bring these pages to a close— 
hard for me, that is. If there has been some 
sadness in turning over old memories, there has 
been much sweetness too. I have tried to bring 
Jerusalem before those who knew her in the old 
days of which I write, and perhaps to give some 
faint imperfect picture of her graciousness and 
beauty to those who know her not. I have had 
a great ideal before me, and now, as I close, I see 
that I have not attained to it. And so I would 
end, as I began, with a plea for indulgence. To 
those who do not know Jerusalem, I say that the 
faults in the picture are only mine; you cannot 
capture fragrance in a net of words nor prison 
beauty in a phrase. Those who know Jerusalem 
need no words to call her up before them, for the 
vision of her beauty is in every heart that has 
once fallen under her spell. Long as we may 
live, ever she will call us, hold us, allure us, City 


of sorrows and of comfort, City of promise and 
of hope. 

My face is toward Jerusalem, 

My heart remembers it ! 
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tine, 158 ; archeological work, 
2223; benefits of, and neces- 
sity for, English rule, 343; 
responsibilities in Palestine, 
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Faith-Healers, 239, 240 

France, French, strength in 
Palestine, 103; Religious 
Orders, 104; Associations 
Bill, 105; pilgrims, 106; 
effect of ex-Kaiser’s visit, 108 ; 
buildings seized by ‘Turks, 
III ; present position, 113 

Franciscans, Order of, 103, 314 

French, Bishop T. V., in Pales- 
tine, 209, 229 


Galilee, 190 \ 

Germany, Germans, buildings 
in Palestine, 115, %133,, ¥35, 
139; early connection with 
Jerusalem Bishopric, 11 ; Royal 
Visits to Palestine, 119, 139; 
preparations for War, 142; 
rejoicings over War, 1433 
seize harvests in Palestine, 
323 

Germany, ex-Kaiser William II 
of, visits Palestine, 119; at 
St. George’s, 125 ; at Damas- 
cus, 130; at Constantinople, 
131; relations with Turks, 
132; consequences of visit, 
132 

Gethsemane, Garden of, 38, 99 

Greek. See Church. 

Gwynne, Bishop. See Khar- 
toum. 


Hebron, mosque at, 266,; sacred 
flag of, 296 
Holy Fire, the, 311 
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Holy Sepulchre, Church of the, 
17, 40, 42, 310, 311 

Hospital, English, at Jerusalem, 
banned by rabbis, 269 

Hotels, 203, 247 


Jericho, 53 
Jerusalem, gates and walls of, 
37; paradox of, 43; beauty 
and fascination of, 36, 43; 
tragedy of, 44; future of, 46 
Jerusalem Bishopric, founded, 
II; revived, 11; ex-Kaiser 
on, 126 
Jerusalem, Order of St. John of 
(Knights Hospitallers), ancient 
hospital of, 115; German 
. Langue, 142; English Langue, 
178, 208 
Jerusalem, Patriarch of, 17, 27, 
29, 309 
Jesuits, Order of, 109, 110 
Jews, Russian, 92, 100; pre- 
War immigration of, 92; 
since War, I0I; as servants, 
165-69 ; hotel, 203 ; charms, 
264; curses, 268; fanaticism, 
269; Greeks’ antipathy for, 
313 
Jordan, river and valley of, 52; 
climate and fertility, 52 
Jordan, East of, Turkish cam- 
paign, 56. See Bedouin, 
Moab, es-Salt. 
Journeys in Palestine, 187 


Kamal, Daoud Effendi, 184 

Kawasses, Moslem, 164; Monte- 
negrin, 94 

Khartoum, Bishop of, 26, 229 

H.M. The King (George V), 
visit to Palestine, 150-52 


Ladies, four old, 232-37 

Lepers, in Palestine, 210; in 
Siberia, 211 

Lichfield, Geoffrey Blyth, Bishop 
of, 5 
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Llandovery Castle, s.s., voyage 


in, 31; torpedoed by Ger- 
mans, 32 
Moab, 197. See Jordan, East 


of, Bedouin. 

Moors, 181, 263 

Mormon missionaries, 246 

Moses, vision of Palestine, 62, 
63; Moslem pilgrimage to 
tomb of, 255, 295 

Moslems, pilgrims, 145, 217; 
ceremonies, 289, 295, 299; 
fanaticism, 259; revival of 
Islam, 333 ; unity of, 333 


Navy, Royal, visits of, 224, 226 

Newspapers, Jewish, 250; Arab, 
257 f 

Niazi Bey, in Palestine, 79 

Norton Lees, 4, 5 

Orthodox. See Church. 

Palestine, mountains, 36; lakes, 
48 ; earthquakes in, 49, 180; 
climate, 48, 50; fertility, 58 ; 
beasts and birds, 59, 61; 
flowers, 61 ; riches, 62 ; news- 
papers in, 250, 257; wells, 
277; epidemics, 279 ; lack of 
water, 277, 330; campaign in, 
322; benefits of English rule 
in, 330 

Palestine Exploration 
work of, 222 

“Parker Expedition,” story of, 
253 

Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Damianos, Jerusalem. 

Pilgrims, 205; Russian, 93; 
French, 106; Jewish, 207; 
Moslem, 145, 207 

Pophams, the, 7 


Fund, 


See 


Railways, Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
226; military, 323; recent, 
332 

Richard I, 37 
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Rome. See Church. 

Russia, Russians, position in 
Palestine, 92; Jewish sub- 
jects of, 92, 93; Imperial 
Orthodox Society, 93, 94; 
pilgrims, 93-98; buildings, 
98 ; schools, 100 


St. George’s Church, 16, 124 

St. George’s School, 17, 158, 
291, 292 

St. Mary’s Home, 17, 1247, 327 

Salisbury, John Blyth, Bishop 


of, § 

Salisbury, John Wordsworth, 
Bishop of, 16, 123, 228 

es-Salt, visits to, 1098, 
liberation of, 325 

Samaritans, the, 302; Passover 
rites, 304 

Sergius, Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess, of Russia, visit 
Palestine, 94; burial of Grand 
Duchess at Jerusalem, 99 

Shepherds of Palestine, 283 

Siloam, village of, 253 ; excava- 

* tions at, 254; Yemenite Jews 
settle in, 304 

Soldiers, British, in Palestine, 
hardships, 322 ; conduct and 
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prestige, 325; install fresh 
water supply, 330 


Tabor, Mount, adventure on, 192 
Telegrams, Turkish suspicion 
of, 85, 252; rendering of, 86 
Temple area (Mosque of Omar), 

40, 261 
Travellers, some interesting, 205 
Turkey, Turks, misrule in Pales- 
tine, 66; taxation, 67; New 


Constitution, 68, 154; con- 
scription, 71; army, 74; 
medals, 75; prisons, 81; law 
courts, 87; atrocities and 


massacres, 65, 88 ; “‘ reforms,” ° 
83 ; nervous officials, 84, 100, 
252; characteristics, 59, 89; 
Capitulations, 137 

Veretschagin, picture by, at 
Jerusalem, 99 

Victoria, H.M. Queen, gift to 
St. George’s, 125, 153 


War in Palestine, difficulties of, 
322 


Zionism, lecture on, 335; aims 
of, 335; and the Arabs, 336 
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